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‘Mr. Ashton’s method, exemplified in a long series of always 
amusing and incidentally instructive documents, is to dive into 
contemporary documents and to bring up almost at hazard anything 
which may throw light upon the manners and customs of the 
period. In “Social England under the Regency” he has found a 
temptingly rich theme,and . . . hehasturned out a handsome 
and entertaining volume. It matters not where you open the 
book, you are sure to light upon something good.’ 

St. James's Gazette. 


‘It is bright and pleasant reading. . . . It is almost hopeless 
to give an idea of the interesting farrago—arranged, of course, in 
chronological order—that fills these pages.’—77zmes. 


‘A delightful storehouse of quaint and curious information. 
A Collectors of books for a theatrical library, sportsmen, 
students of costume and manners, as well as the general reader in 
search of mere entertainment, ought to possess themselves of this 
handsome volume.’—Sporting Life. 


‘Amusing reading, and full-crammed with amusing cuts.’— 
National Observer. 


‘The author may fairly claim particular credit for his skill in 
selecting his material and arranging and combining it in so en- 
tertaining a fashion. The student of the superficial movements 
of society will find much in the volume to arrest his attention.’— 
Scotsman. 


‘The most alluring part is to be found in the state of London, of 
country roads, gipsies, dairy work, the amusements of high life, 
food and drink, and ladies’ dress. The volume, in fact, affords the 
means of obtaining a very good idea of the condition of England 
during the period.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


‘The Regency is a very picturesque and interesting chapter in 
the history of England, and we shall never be tired of reading 
about it.’—Dazly News. 


‘Every variety of life, whether it be commercial or fantastic, 
finds its place in Mr. Ashton’s pages; and his illustrations, copied 
from the publications of the time, if sometimes coarse, as was the 
wit of the Regency, are extremely helpful, and always of historical 
value. His volumeis, in fact, very entertaining.’—/all Mall Gazette. 
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CERTAINLY, it is not the least part of an Author’s reward for 
all his pains and trouble, to find that the Public appreciates 
his efforts, and purchases and reads his books. I am thus 
emboldened to continue my work, and sketch the men and 
manners of the Regency. Most books of this class deal 
mainly with the great ones of the land, but I have only done 
so where necessary to illustrate the history of the times, my 
aim being more to delineate the social condition of England 
and her people. I may add, that this work will be found 
perfectly reliable as history, nothing being taken at second- 
hand, but all compiled, even down to the illustrations, from 
original and contemporaneous authorities. 


JOHN ASHTON. 
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SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER 
THE REGENCY. 


CHAPTER I. 


The King’s Malady—Former preparations for a Regency—King’s 
recovery—The King at home—His love of music—Severe frost 
—Lucien Buonaparte a prisoner of war—French obstructions to 
commerce—A gallant merchantman. 


‘SraTeE oF His Mavrsty’s HEALTH. 
‘Windsor Castle, January 1, 1811. 
‘His Majesty has passed a quiet night, without 
much sleep, and continues the same as he was yesterday. 
‘H. Hatrorp. 
‘W. HEBERDEN. 
‘R. WILuIs, 


Sucu was the announcement contained in T’he Times of 2nd of 
January, 1811, and, for some time, the subjects of George III. 
were fed with daily news of the King’s health. By and by, 
as his mental disease was confirmed, they grew fewer, until 
they were furnished just once a month, and then only the 
very scantiest intelligence of his condition was vouchsafed to 
his people. 

This was not the first time that his mind had given way. 
In the early part of October, 1788, he had decided symptoms 
of mental aberration, and was totally incapable of undertaking 


any of the affairs of State; but his physicians were hopeful 
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of his recovery—and their hopes were gratified. But the 
Ministry thought differently, and, after suggesting that the 
Government should be carried on by a Commission, on the 
30th of December, 1788, Pitt wrote a letter to the Prince of 
Wales, stating that his Majesty’s Ministers had come to the 
conclusion to offer him the Regency of the kingdom under 
certain restrictions. 

The Prince of Wales replied at once, expressing his sorrow 
at the occasion of his proposed elevation, but accepting the 
trust. Of course, this suggestion of the Government could 
not be acted upon without mature deliberation, and it was 
not until the 30th of January, 1789, that the following 
resolutions of the Lords and Commons were presented to the 
Prince of Wales—‘ That his Royal Highness be empowered 
to exercise the royal authority under the title of Regent.’ 
‘That the power given, should not extend to the granting of 
any peerage, except to the Royal issue.’ ‘Nor to the grant 
of any office in reversion, or any office, salary, or pension, 
than during his Majesty’s pleasure; or to the granting his 
Majesty’s real or personal estates.’ ‘That the Care of his 
Majesty be committed to the Queen, who should nominate all 
persons to the offices in the household.’ 

Needless to say, the Prince made no objections, and by the 
12th of February, the Regency Bill had gone through all its 
stages in the House of Commons, and was ordered to be sent 
to the Lords. But the proverbial ‘slip ’*twixt cup and lip’ 
oceurred, On the 19th of February the Lord Chancellor 
informed the House of Lords that, according to the report 
of his physicians, the King’s health was steadily mending, and 
they therefore abstained from further consideration of the 
Regency Bill. 

The physicians’ hopes were fully justified ; the King got 
better rapidly, and, on the 27th of February, his perfect 
recovery was announced, the prayer for the same was dis- 
continued, and a form of prayer of thanksgiving for his 
restoration to health, was ordered to be read in all Churches 
and Chapels throughout England and Wales. Rejoicings and 
illuminations were the order of the day, and, on the 23rd of 
April, the day of general thanksgiving, the King, Queen, and 
Royal family went in state to St. Paul’s Cathedral, to return 
thanks to God for His mercy in giving the King his reason 
and health once more. 


Years went on, and the King did not suffer from mental 
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disease, until the year 1810, when to bodily illness of his own, 
was added the death of his daughter, the Princess Amelia, 
This shock his intellect, perhaps never too strong, could not 
stand, and, although his condition was concealed for some 
little time from the people— under the pretence that he had 
a cold—the truth was obliged to come out; and we read in 
The Morning Post of October 31st—‘It is with heartfelt 
sorrow we announce that His Majesty’s indisposition still 
continues. It commenced with the effect produced upon his 
tender parental feelings on receiving the ring* from the hand 
of his afllicted beloved daughter, the affecting inscription upon 
which, caused him, blessed, and most amiable of men, to 
burst into tears, with the most heart-touching lamentations 
on the present state, and approaching dissolution of the 
afflicted and interesting Princess. His Majesty is attended 
by Drs. Halford, Heberden, and Baillie, who issue daily 
bulletins of the state of the virtuous and revered monarch, 
for whose speedy recovery the prayers of all good men will 
not fail to be offered up.’ 

This time the physicians held out no hopes of the King’s 
recovery, or if they did, it was at some vague, indefinite 
future, the date of which none could prognosticate, and 
Parliament found itself in a serious situation. It met on the 
1st of November, to which date it had been prorogued, only 
to find that there was no King to open the session, and no 
Commission for so doing had been named. So, in default of 
any other recognized authority, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Speaker, took the lead in their different assemblies, and 
after vainly trying to find out how they should act, an Order 
in Council cut the Gordian Knot, adjourning Parliament to 
the 29th of November, a decision which was confirmed in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 285. When they again 
met, they, after discoursing of the King, set to work to 
concoct a Regency. 

But that may wait for a while, and come in its proper 
place, for King George is passing away from this history, and 
the full blaze of the Regency leaves very little room for the 


* The Princess Amelia, when dying, ordered a valuable stone she 
possessed, to be set in a ring, for a keepsake of her to her father, 
and so urgent was she that it might be made before she died, that 
a jeweller was sent for, express, from London to make it. It con- 
tained a lock of her hair, and, on it, was her name, and, ‘ Remember 


me when I am gone. 
1—2 
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shadow of the old King to show: yet, before he disappears 
altogether, it may be as well if we can recall a reminiscence 
of him, as late as possible, before his sad malady overtook, 
and mastered him. Not in his public capacity, but as it were 
en famille, let us see him; and we get a good view of him 
through the medium of the Rev. John Evans, LL.D., of 
Islington, who wrote ‘An excursion to Windsor,’ and thus 
describes what he saw on the 10th of July, 1810 :-— 


‘We entered Windsor about six o'clock, and, having 
refreshed ourselves at the inn with a cup of tea, hastened to 
The Terrace, where we found a considerable portion of genteel 
company. Intent on the gratification of a laudable curiosity, 
we felt peculiarly happy in joining them on this occasion, 
It was seven o'clock, and the good old King soon made his 
appearance with his accustomed punctuality. 

“A little door in the Castle was thrown open, when two 
attendants were seen leading this venerable personage with 
great care down a flight of steps till he safely alighted upon 
the terrace. Then the Princesses Elizabeth and Augusta, who 
were present, accompanied him, one on each side, or rather 
took hold of his arm ; they paced backwards and forwards for 
an hour, two bands of music playing alternately ; and the fine 
tones of the several instruments being heightened by the 
stillness of the closing day. 

‘The King was dressed neatly : blue coat with gilt buttons 
and blue star, white waistcoat and small clothes, white 
stockings, and gold buckles in his shoes. His hat somewhat 
resembled that worn by the clergy, with the addition of a 
gold button and loop, mounted by a black cockade, which 
marks him out conspicuously from the rest of the company. 
His Majesty looked ruddy and full; his voice is sonorous, and 
he converses with cheerfulness, though, when he attempts to 
speak rather hastily, it is with hesitation. : 

‘His want of sight is very apparent, for his hat is drawn 
over the upper part of his face, and he feels about with his 
cane, especially ascending or descending a step. It is affect- 
ing to see him, though he appears cheerful when he speaks, 
and seems as if nothing were the matter with him. He now 
and then stops to converse either with the officers, or with 
the nobility and gentry. We saw him several times on the 
Terrace; but on this first evening there was a more than 
ordinary degree of conversation. He was full of inquiries 
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respecting the installation of Lord Grenville as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, which had taken place during the 
week, He inquired also about the balloon in which Mr. Sadler* 
had ascended on this occasion, and was particularly anxious to 
know how long it continued in the air, and where it had 
alighted ; Harrow-on-the-Hill was mentioned, though the 
spot had not then been ascertained. He conversed at all 
times on a variety of topics with the utmost freedom and 
even hilarity. 

‘This daily promenade must benefit both his mind and 
body: while the presence, as well as the attention, of so 
many of his subjects, some coming from distant parts, must 
yield him no inconsiderable gratification. The countenances 
of the Princesses are replete with good nature, and most 
exemplary is their attention to their aged parent. . . 

‘It should be mentioned that the King, in returning back 
to his apartments in the Castle, passing by the band of 
musicians on the steps, always touched his hat, and said, in an 
audible voice, “ Gentlemen, good-mght, I thank you.” Indeed, 
his Majesty, during the whole time, seemed in perfect good 
humour with all the company. 

‘The only etiquette observed on the Terrace is, that when 
the King passes, the ladies and gentlemen withdraw on either 
side, the latter merely uncovering the head ; bows and curtsies 
being dispensed with on the occasion. A police officer is in 
attendance, who, with a little switch, keeps individuals from 
pressing too much on the King, when he stops to converse ; 
but this is done with the greatest urbanity. Owing toa slight 
indisposition, the Queen did not make her appearance on the 
Terrace ; but we saw her on other occasions. His Majesty 
was regular in his attendance at Chapel every morning, and 
seemed seriously engaged in his devotions. 

‘About ten o’clock, when the weather is fine (Sundays 
excepted), the King rides out on horseback ; and, considering 
his age, he mounted his horse with wonderful agility. He is, 
in his ride, accompanied by two of the Princesses, who have 
some of their maids of honour following in a landau or phaeton. 
The King has several attendants, two of whom are close by 
him, and one has a little stick, the crooked end of which 
catches that part of the bridle nearest the curb, so that, 
should the animal on which his Majesty rides stumble, instant 


assistance might be given.’ 
* Then the principal aéronaut in England, 
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Music was his greatest solace from his latter seizure till his 
death, and we learn of him in the beginning of the year 1811 
(Morning Chronicle, Jan. 8th) :— 

‘Windsor, January 6th.—The Bulletin of to-day is of a very 
cheering nature, and for these five days past his Majesty has 
been gradually improving, both in mental and bodily strength. 
His Majesty has become more tranquillized in his general 
deportment, and there are daily visible signs that his malady 
is on the decline. His Majesty now uses the sitting-room in 
the Blenheim Tower; takes his meals regularly, and at 
intervals amuses himself with playing the most familiar tunes, 
on the harpsichord, with a correctness surpassing the most 
sanguine expectations. As a striking proof of this fact, on 
some very recent occasions, when his Majesty, in consequence 
of his defective sight, struck a wrong key, he instantly cor- 
rected the error by modulating the tune, and finishing it with 
his accustomed science and judgment. . . . 

‘The Harpsichord on which his Majesty plays, formerly 
belonged to the great Handel, and is supposed to have been 
manufactured at Antwerp in the year 1612. Handel’s music 
is highly esteemed by his Majesty, and many of his most 
favourite compositions are now played by his Majesty from 
recollection. And so let us leave him, for a while, to be 
soothed by his music. 

The year 1811 came in bitterly cold, and sad were the 
tales told in consequence. As to the Coaches, they suffered 
severely. On the 4th of January the fall of snow was so 
great, that the Northern roads were all but impassable, and 
the Mail Coach from Boston could only be dragged four miles 
through the snow, the guard having to do the best he could, 
on horseback, with the mails, and the mails from London to 
Boston had to be conveyed in the same manner. The 
Leicester Coach, on the way to Stamford, was upset in the 
snow at Burton-Lazarus, and several of the passengers were - 
hurt ; the Carlisle Mail was dug out of the snow at Ticken- 
cote, and with difficulty got to Stamford with eight horses, 
three hours later than usual ; but it could not proceed further 
than Thornhaugh, whence the guard was obliged to take the 
letter-bags on horseback. Three coaches from the north lay 
all night in the snow about a mile from Stamford, and as 
many near Winsford. Oh! for the good old Coaching days! 
when Pullman’s Cars were unknown, and people with slender 
purses had to ride outside in all weathers—and it was 
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recorded that on the 5th of January, 1811, on the arrival of 
the Carlisle Coach in London two poor women, outside 
passengers, were frozen to death. The Coachman supposed 
them to be asleep, and did not attempt to disturb them until 
he arrived at his destination, when they were found stiff in 
death. Two persons near Lincoln perished in the snow, and ~ 
the cold was so great, even so far south as London, that the 
Thames was nearly frozen over. 

Tender hearts felt for the Poor Debtors, and those in 
Ludgate record their thanks to M. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P., for 
his annual benevolent gift of two Chaldrons of Coals, 158 
Ibs. Beef, and 23 half-peck loaves; and to Alderman Wood, 
the friend of Queen Caroline, for his present of £5; and an 
unknown donor for 40 lbs. Beef. The poor debtors in New- 
gate had very many large sums to acknowledge, and were 
duly grateful for the kindly and thoughtful assistance thus 
rendered them. Sad, however, is it to find that during the 
Severe Frost, on the 7th of January, a poor prisoner died of 
Cold and Want in the Marshalsea prison. At this time we 
learn there were about 320 debtors in Newgate alone ; and 
those that were without private means, had to subsist on the 
prison allowance of 2d. worth of bread (the quartern loaf 
being, in January, ls. 3d.), so that their relief during the 
inclement winter, was a work of necessity, as well as of 
benevolence. 

In 1811 was living amongst us an illustrious Prisoner of 
War, no less a person than Lucien Buonaparte, Prince de 
Canino (his son, Prince Louis Lucien, also afterwards lived with 
us), who, not altogether falling in with his brother's policy, 
was on his way to the United States, when, on the Ist of 
August, 1810, he was taken and made prisoner by a British 
Cruiser. After some detention at Malta, he was sent on to 
England, and Ludlow was assigned as his place of detention ; 
and there he lived for some time, inhabiting Dinham House, 
the seat of the Earl of Powis. He seems to have accepted 
the inevitable cheerfully, according to The Times of Friday, 
January 4th :— 

‘Lucien Buonaparte arrived at Ludlow about 4 o'clock on 
the evening of Wednesday, sen’night, accompanied by his 
nephew, an interpreter, secretary, Mr. Mackenzie, and a few 
servants. He drove to the Angel Inn, where he dined and 
slept. On Thursday morning he walked about the town, 
viewed the Castle, and some of the principal streets ; but, as 
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- the weather was rather unfavourable, and public curiosity 
great, he did not stay long. On that evening, one of the 
Winter Dancing Assemblies took place, which Lucien, his 
nephew, and some of his friends attended. Some of the 
latter danced, but Lucien did not. He continued in the 
room till supper was announced ; he then attended Countess 
Powis to the supper rooms, and sat at her Ladyship’s right 
hand during supper: after which he returned to the ball and 
card rooms. On Saturday he went to Stone-house, a seat of 
Lord Powis, about five miles from Ludlow, where Lucien is in 
future to reside, and from thence proceeded to Walcot, the 
principal residence of his Lordship, where he stayed a day or 
two, and returned to Ludlow.’ 

The next day’s Times says: ‘Madame Lucien Buonaparte, 
with her family, and a numerous train of servants, occupying, 
in all, four carriages, arrived at Ludlow on Wednesday ; 
having performed the journey from Plymouth, in a week. 
Lucien removed, on the preceding day, from the Inn to Lord 
Powis’s residence in that town, called Dinham-house; his 
Lordship’s seat in the neighbourhood (Stone-house) being 
found too small for the reception of so numerous a suite.’ 

In another Newspaper the ladies are described with almost 
American frankness: ‘Madame Buonaparte is extremely 
handsome and fascinating; Lucien’s daughter, of whom so 
much has been said, has great claims to a genteel figure, and 
elegant demeanour, but she is not beautiful. The motto on 
Lucien’s carriage is an extraordinary one, Luceo, non uro, “I 
shine without burning,’” On this motto the following 
Epigram was made :— 


‘A Wag, requested to translate 
The Motto, on the Coach of State 
That sets all Wales into a wonder. 
“Tt means,” said he, and scratcht his pole, 
“Tt means I shine, with what I stole ; 
My foolish brother burns his plunder,’ 


He afterwards, bought the estate of Thorngrove,. near 
Worcester, and there lived until the restoration in 1814, 
when he went to Rome. 

Some explanation is needed, to elucidate the last line of 
the above epigram. Napoleon was determined to do the 
utmost damage to England, and endeavoured to injure her in 
her most vulnerable part, her commerce—so, whenever the 
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goods of Great Britain, or her Colonies, were found, they 
were burnt. That this was not an idle threat is shown by 
ea following excerpts from The Times of January 7th and 
8th :— 

‘A Gentleman who has arrived within these three days 
from the Continent, and has been present at several burnings 
of British manufactures, informs us that in every place where 
the decrees to that effect were put in force, it was done at 
the point of the bayonet: French Soldiers being always 
present to prevent tumult and disorder, which, on such 
occasions, manifested themselves everywhere.’ 

‘At the beginning of December, a number of French 
Officers of the Customs, with a detachment of the 17th 
regiment of Infantry, arrived at Brandenburg, to make 
searches for Colonial produce, which they immediately began 
with great strictness.’ 

“Parma, December 12th. Yesterday, there were burnt in 
this town 24 bales of spun cotton, 150 pieces of cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, and 74 pieces of stuffs of the same manufacture ; 
the whole being English manufactures, and seized by the 
Custom House agents on the frontiers of the department of 
the Po.’ 

But, at sea, sometimes a Merchantman could look after its 
cargo itself, without need of the strong arm of a Convoy, as 
in the case of the good ship Cwnberland, Barrett, master, 
bound from Quebec to England. On the 13th of January, 
1811, she arrived in the Downs under a jury foremast and 
bowsprit, having lost both foremast and bowsprit in a heavy 
gale of wind off the banks of Newfoundland. 

This, one would have thought, would have been sufficient 
excitement for one voyage, but no! when close home, 
between Deal and Folkestone, about seven and eight in the 
morning, she was attacked by four French lugger privateers, 
who approached under the pretence of knowing whether 
Captain Barrett wanted a pilot. But he was wary, and 
replied in the negative, whereupon the privateers declared 
themselves in their true colours, and poured in a volley of 
musketry. 

Captain Barrett ordered his men down below, arming them 
with boarding pikes, and as soon as about twenty of the 
enemy were aboard, his crew attacked them, and cleared the 
decks, killing most of them ; the others jumping overboard. 
Five times were they boarded, (the Frenchmen ceasing firing, 
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for fear of hurting their own men), and five times the enemy 
experienced a crushing defeat. Captain Barrett then dis- 
charged three of his Carronades, loaded with round shot and 
Canister. One shot carried away the mainmast of one of the 
privateers ; the second, the bowsprit of another, and doubtless 
injured some of their men, as there was a great cry heard. 
This proved enough for ‘ Mounseer,’ and the four luggers 
sheered off. 

The Crew of the Cumberland was twenty-six men, and the 
force of the enemy was estimated at two hundred and 
seventy according to the statements of the prisoners taken. 
The loss to the Cumberland was one man killed, and the chief 
mate wounded ; the French loss is set down as about sixty. 
And what think you was the reward of the gallant crew? 
‘The Lords of the Admiralty have, as a mark of their satisfac- 
tion at the gallantry exhibited on this occasion, expressed 
their intention to grant to each of the crew of the Cumberland, 
a protection from the impress, for the space of three Years.’ !!! 
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CHAPTER II. 


A Regency inevitable—Prince of Wales waited on—He undertakes 
the Regency—French and English prisoners of war—Roman 
Catholic soldiers—Roughness of manners—Passing of Regency 
Bill—The Prince’s companions—Inauguration of the Prince as 
Regent—Improvement in the health of the King. 


Att the year the Lords and Commons had been incubating a 
Regency, and matters were so far advanced, that on the 8th 
of January, the House of Commons received a message from 
the Lords that they had‘ ordered the Lord President, and the 
Lord Privy Seal to attend his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales with the several Resolutions agreed to by the Lords 
and Commons, for the purpose of supplying the defect of the 
personal exercise of the royal authority during his Majesty’s 
illness, on the part of their lordships, and desired that that 
House would appoint a proportionate number of their members 
to go with them. Also that they had ordered Earl Harcourt, 
and Earl Morton, to attend her Majesty with the Resolution 
and Address agreed to by the Lords and Commons respecting 
the care of his Majesty’s royal person, and the direction of 
such part of his Majesty’s household as may be requisite for 
the comfort of his Majesty, and for the maintenance of the 
Royal dignity ; and desired that the House would appoint a 
proportionate number of their members to go with them.’ 
The Commons chose, as under, to go with the Lords to wait 
upon the Prince of Wales: The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval), the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (the Right Hon. Richard Ryder), the 
President of the Board of Control for the affairs of India (the 
Right Hon. Robert Saunders Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville), 
and Sir William Grant, the Master of the Rolls; whilst the 
members chosen to wait upon the Queen were Lord John 
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Thynne, Lord Palmerston (Secretary at War), Lord Clive, and 
Colonel Desbrowe. 

On the 11th of January these two deputations went in great 
state, the one to the Prince, the other to the Queen. The 
Prince received them in the grand drawing-room of Carlton 
House, standing with his Chancellor, William Adam, Esq., 
and Earl Moira on his right hand, the Duke of Cumberland 
and Mr. Sheridan on his left ; whilst behind him were four 
officers of his household, Mr. Tyrwhitt, Colonel M’Mahon, 
General Bloomfield, and General Turner. 

The Lord President, as chief of the deputation, then read 
a paper, informing the Prince that ‘they were a Committee 
appointed to attend his Royal Highness with the resolutions 
which had been agreed to by the Lords and Commons, for the 
purpose of supplying the defect of the personal exercise of 
the royal authority, during his Majesty’s illness, by empower- 
ing his Royal Highness to exercise that authority in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, subject to such limitations 
and restrictions as shall be provided. 

‘And that they were directed to express the hope which 
the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and Commons entertain, 
that his Royal Highness, from his regard to the interests of 
his Majesty, will be ready to undertake the weighty and 
important trust proposed to be invested in his Royal High- 
ness, as soon as an Act of Parliament shall have been passed 
for carrying the said resolutions into effect.’ 

The Lord President first read and then delivered to the 
Prince the Resolutions, and he replied : 


‘My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

‘I receive the communication which the two Houses 
have directed you to make to me of their joint Resolutions, 
on the subject of providing for “the exercise of the Royal 
Authority during his Majesty’s illness,” with those sentiments | 
of regard which I must ever entertain for the united desires 
of the two Houses. 

‘With the same sentiments I receive the expressed hopes 
of the Lords and Commons, that from my regard for the 
interest of his Majesty and the Nation, I should be ready to 
undertake the weighty and important trust proposed to be 
invested in me, under the Restrictions and Limitations stated 
in those Resolutions. 


‘Conscious that every feeling of my heart would have 
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prompted me, from dutiful affection to my beloved Father 
and Sovereign, to have shown all the reverential delicacy 
towards him inculcated in those Resolutions, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my regret, that I should not have been 
allowed the opportunity of manifesting to his afflicted and 
loyal subjects that such would have been my conduct. 

‘Deeply impressed, however, with the necessity of tran- 
quillizing the public mind, and determined to submit to every 
personal sacrifice, consistent with the regard I owe to the 
security of my Father’s Crown, and the equal regard I owe 
to the welfare of his people, I do not hesitate to accept the 
office and situation proposed to me, restricted as they are, 
still retaining every opinion expressed by me upon a former 
and similar distressing occasion. 

‘In undertaking the trust proposed to me I am well aware 
of the difficulties of the situation in which I shall be placed ; 
but I shall rely with confidence upon the Constitutional advice 
of an enlightened Parliament, and the zealous support of a 
generous and loyal people. I will use all the means left to 
me to merit both. 


“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

‘You will communicate this my answer to the two 
Houses, accompanied by my most fervent wishes and prayers, 
that the Divine Will may extricate us, and the nation, from 
the grievous embarrassments of our present condition, by the 
speedy restoration of his Majesty’s health.’ 


The Queen gave an answer, couched in a similar spirit to 
the deputation which waited upon her. 

Whilst the Lords and Commons are debating on the Regency 
Bill (and they took the whole of January to do it), let us see 
what was happening in England. 

There was a subject that touched many, and all over Britain, 
from the highest to the lowest, and that was the British 
prisoners of war in France. Truly we had many more French 
prisoners in England than there were English in France ; The 
Morning Post, October 15th, 1810, placing the numbers 
respectively at 50,000 and 12,000. The French prisoners 
here were not treated too well; but the English prisoners in 
France were treated worse, and many thousands of hearts must 
have yearned towards those poor Captives, and many thousands 
were willing to part with their means, although there were 
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then many, and urgent, calls upon their purses, in order to 
alleviate their lot. 

Lloyd’s was then the Centre of benevolence, as the Mansion 
House now is; and the leading Merchants and Bankers issued 
an advertisement in Zhe Times of January 7th, saying that 
their means of helping these prisoners were exhausted, and 
they appealed for fresh funds. 

‘The Committee beg to state that there are upwards of 
10,000 British Prisoners in the different Prisons in France, 
for the most part in great distress, and that the subscription 
is intended for the alleviation of their sufferings in some 
degree, by assisting them with articles of clothing, bedding, 
fuel, and such other necessaries as they stand in most need of. 

‘They think it proper to add that the relief from the last 
subscription was intrusted to the care of some of the most 
respectable persons detained in France, among whom were 
Clergymen, and several officers both Naval and Military, and 
that they have made so satisfactory a distribution of the funds, 
and rendered such particular details thereof, as to entitle them 
to the highest credit. The same Gentlemen, there is reason 
to expect, will kindly undertake the distribution of a new 
subscription.’ 

Needless to say that the appeal was nobly responded to. 

Scant courtesy seems to have been paid to the prisoners on 
either side, almost degenerating into pettiness: for, this month, 
an Order was issued from Whitehall that no French women 
should be allowed to land in this country, who might have left 
France to see their husbands. The reason assigned for this 
very peculiar proceeding was, that the French Government 
would not permit Lady Lavie and family to join her husband, 
Sir Thomas, who was a prisoner at Verdun. 

But pettiness in official circles seems to have obtained. 
Can we barely imagine, at a time when every soldier was 
wanted, and it might be thought that good treatment, at all. 
events, might have allured men to the ranks, that they trod 
upon their tenderest feelings? Yet so it was, and it was 
mainly owing to the exertions of The Dublin Evening Post that 
the following ‘General Order’ was issued : iz 


‘ApsuTanT Generat’s Orrice, Dusuin, 
i * January, 1811. 
Reports have been circulated, that Catholic soldiers have 
been prevented from attending Divine worship, according to 
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the tenets of their religion, and obliged, in certain instances, 
to be present at that of the Established Church; the Com- 
manding Officers of the several Regiments are to be attentive 
to the prevention of such practices, if they have, in any 
instance, existed in the Troops under their command, as they 
are in violation of the Orders contained in the Circular letter 
of the 14 May, 1806, and, since, repeated to the Army. And 
the Catholic soldiers, as well as those of other Sects, are to 
be allowed, in all cases, to attend the Divine Worship of the 
Almighty according to their several persuasions, when duty 
does not interfere, in the same manner, and under the same regula- 
tions, as those of the Established Church. 

‘Wm. Raymonp, Dep. Adjt. Gen. 

‘N. Ramsey, Maj. Assist. Adjt. Gen.’ 


The Morning Chronicle, commenting upon this, says: ‘So 
late as Friday morning last, some of the artillery, privates 
and drivers, quartered in Enniskillen, continued to do duty 
with turned coats, the most mortifying punishment ever inflicted 
on a brave man, and this, merely for having attended, accord- 
ing to law, to the Worship of their Church ; but on the evening 
of that day, the scene was somewhat changed, the General 
Order arrived, and on the following morning, the officer 
accused of the oppression departed for Dublin, and on Sunday, 
the Catholic soldiers of the garrison were marched to the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, accompanied by the officers of that 
religion.’ 

It would seem that all parties were trying to make the 
Services unpopular: the navy, especially, by impressment— 
and even the Militia did not escape—for in January, a number 
of farmers and others were summoned before the magistrates 
at Stafford for making deductions from the wages of those 
servants who were enrolled in the Militia, and who had been 
absent for their training. It must be remembered that in 
those days farm labourers were hired at Statute fairs, for a 
twelvemonth, and the 15th clause of 48 Geo. IIL, cap. 3, 
had to be shown to those summoned, whereby they learned 
that no ballot, enrolment, or service under the Act should 
make void or in any manner affect, any indenture of apprentice- 
ship, or contract of service. And so they had to pay their 
men. 

They were rather a rough lot in the Country, and this 
anecdote is thus recorded in The Times of January 31, 1811 :— 
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«The following ludicrous* circumstance occurred on Tuesday 
week at Bristol:—A couple of Jews being apprehended in 
the act of stealing several articles from the stables of the 
White Hart Inn, were hauled into the yard by two stout 
fellows, whither the whole fraternity of the currycomb were 
immediately summoned. The long beards of these disciples 
were then stuck together with pitch (their hands being 
previously tied behind them) ; and, whilst thus face to face, a 
profusion of snuff mixed with hellebore, was administered, 
which caused them to sneeze in such a manner, that by the 
frequent and violent bobbing of noses one against the other, 
a copious stream of blood issued from either nostril, whilst the 
enraged Culprits were kicking and capering about in all 
directions.’ . ; 

Chronologically, we must now turn to the Prince of Wales, 
who, one would imagine, was desirous of emulating the 
Squires of old, who spent the eve of their knighthood in vigil, 
prayer, fasting, and watching their armour—so before he 
became Prince Regent, he must needs partake of the Holy 
Eucharist, and did so at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on 
Sunday the 27th of January; the sole object of which was to 
obtain a certificate that he was in the Communion of the Church of 
England. This public act of worship was a stately affair. 
The Prince was in the Royal Closet during the major portion 
of the service, the Bishop of London and sub-dean duly 
bowing to the royal presence, at their entrance. Afterwards, 
attended by the Earl of Moira, and Lords Dundas and Keith, 
he went up to the Altar, took his seat under a canopy, made 
his offering in a gold dish, and then the Dean, the Prince, and 
the three Lords Communicated. 

On the 5th of February the Lords and Commons had their 
final conference over the Regency Bill, they agreed to the 
interpolation of two words ‘and Commons,’ and the thing was 
all but finished. It only wanted what was done immediately 
afterwards, the Royal Commissioners to give the Royal Assent, © 
the Deputy Clerk of the Crown to read the title of the Act, 
the Clerk Assistant of the Parliaments to utter the words ‘ Le 
Roi le veult ’—and the Prince of Wales was de facto Regent. 

Knowing his proclivities, it was imagined that he would 
give places to all his entourage, and, accordingly, we have the 
caricature of ‘ Robeing the Prince, or the Road to Preferment.’ 


* The italics are mine,—J. A, 
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Sir John Douglas. 
G. Hanger. 


Perceval. 


Col. McMahon. Adam. 


Regent. 


Geo. Bloonijield. 


Grey. Whitbread, Grenville. Sheridan. 


ROBEING THE REGENT; OR, THE ROAD TO PREFERMENT. 
(Published February 1, 1811, by Walter and Knight, Cornhiil.) 
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To the extreme left is Earl Grey, who says ‘ A bason of Grey 
pease soup is better than porter for your Highness,’ but 
Whitbread is of opinion that ‘If his Highness should want 
any refreshment, here’s a pot of my best brewing.’ Grenville 
offers his services to the Prince. Sheridan hopes ‘ your 
Royal Highness will not forget Old Sherry ; pray allow me to 
brush the Royal shoes, they seem quite mouldy with lieing by 
so long.’ Colonel Bloomfield is tying his garter. Whoever 
is holding the looking-glass exclaims, ‘What an honour this 
is! but I hope for greater.” The Regent tells Sheridan, 
‘Fear not, my friend, all in good time.’ Col. MeMahon says, 
‘Why ! can’t you see you have given him the wrong sleeve ; 
do give it to me, you'll make a fine figure of him!’ But the 
person holding the robe replies, ‘Don’t push so, Col., you 
won’t let any one come near his Highness but yourself.’ 
Mr. Adam, the Prince’s Chancellor, soliloquises thus, ‘ A dam 
good prospect now, however.’ Sir John Douglas calls out, 
‘Who wants me?’ and Col. Geo. Hanger, hopes ‘ you won't 
forget poor Georgy.’ 

Perhaps the three best known of these Companions of the 
Prince are Sheridan, Col. McMahon, and George Hanger. 
The first belongs to history, and the second will be noticed 
by and by. Col. Hanger came of a noble Irish family, but in 
his youth led a wild harum scarum life. Of course he entered 
the army, and whilst holding the King’s Commission he fell in 
with, and joined a gang of gipsies, when he fell in love with a 
dusky beauty, and married her according to the customs of 
her tribe, which, probably, only involved the jumping over a 
broomstick. He introduced her to his brother officers, and all 
went well for about a fortnight, when she eloped with a bandy- 
legged tinker. His tastes were congenial to those of the 
Prince, and he made himself useful, bought horses for him, 
looked after his racing arrangements, and was one of his 
equerries, which post he kept until he was, by his extravagance, 
compelled to resign it. He was more than once imprisoned 
for debt, but turned steady after the death of his brother Lord 
Coleraine (called blue Hanger, from the colour of his garments) 
in 1814, when he succeeded to the title, which became extinct 
on his death in 1824. 

Meanwhile, all was being prepared for the assumption of 
the Regency, Carlton House was being brushed up, chandeliers 
cleaned, &c., a congenial task for its occupier, the Hanoverian 
creams were publicly exercised, and made to pass between files 
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of soldiers, and, at last, the 6th of February, the day appointed 
for the Prince to take the oaths, arrived. The following is 
probably an official communiqué, as it appears in all the News- 
papers of the period :— 


‘The 6th of February being the day appointed for swearing 
in the Prince of Wales as Regent, before his taking upon 
himself that important office, about twelve o’clock a party of 
the flank companies of the grenadiers, with their Colours, the 
band of the first regiment, drums and fifes, with white gaiters 
on, marched into the courtyard of Carlton House, where the 
colours were pitched in the centre of the grand entrance; the 
band struck up “God save the King,” and continued playing 
that national piece alternately with martial airs during the 
day, until near five o’clock. Colonel Bloomfield, one of the 
Prince’s principal attendants, having written to the Earl of 
Macclesfield, the Captain of his Majesty’s yeomen of the 
guard, informing him it was his Royal Highness’ command 
that as many yeoman of the guard should attend at Carlton 
House, as usually attended upon councils being held by the 
King in state, the noble Earl not being in London, the letter 
was opened by the person in waiting, who ordered six yeomen 
and an usher to attend at Carlton House, which they accord- 
ingly did; and they, together with the Prince’s servants in 
state, lined the grand hall and staircase: several of the life- 
guards men were also in some of the rooms, in a similar 
manner as on Court-days at St. James’ Palace. About a 
quarter before two o'clock, the Duke of Montrose arrived, 
being the first of the privy councillors who attended ; he was 
followed by all the royal dukes, and a very numerous assembly 
of privy councillors, who had all arrived by a quarter before 
three o’clock. The whole of the magnificent suite of state 
apartments were opened, and the illustrious persons were 
ushered into the Gold Room (so called from the style of the 
ornaments). Almost every privy councillor then in town was 
present—exceeding above a hundred in number. 

‘About half-past two o’clock, Earl Moira, of his Royal 
Highness’ council, being also a privy councillor to the King, 
brought a message from the Prince to the President of the 
Council, Earl Camden, desiring his attendance on the Prince 
in an adjoining room, according to the usual form, to com- 
municate to him officially the return to the summons, &c. 


The noble Earl accordingly went with Earl Moira, made the 
2—2 
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necessary intimation to his Royal Highness, and returned to 
the company ; who, during this time of waiting were highly 
gratified with seeing the Princess Charlotte on horse-back, 
accompanied by two grooms, make the tour of the beautiful 
gardens in the rear of the palace. Her Royal Highness 
appeared to be in excellent health and spirits. 

‘After Earl Camden’s return, the Prince approached in 
grand procession, preceded by the officers of his own house- 
hold, and several of his own council, among whom were 
Earl Moira, Lords Keith, Cassilis, Hutchinson, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. M. Angelo Taylor, Mr. Tyrwhitt, Colonel McMahon, 
Colonel Bloomfield, General Hulse, Mr. Bicknell, &c., &c. 
(His Chancellor, Mr. Adam, was, by accident not present, and 
there was a delay, in consequence of his Royal Highness’ 
anxious desire of his presence.) The Prince was also accom- 
panied by all the Royal Dukes. They passed through the 
room where the privy councillors were assembled, through 
the Circular drawing room, into the grand saloon (a beautiful 
room in scarlet drapery, embellished with portraits of all the 
most distinguished Admirals who have fought the battles that 
have given us the dominion of the seas) ; and here the Prince 
seated himself at the top of the table, his Royal brothers and 
cousins seating themselves on each hand, according to seniority, 
and all the officers of his household, not privy councillors, 
ranging themselves on each side of the entrance to the Saloon. 
The privy councillors then proceeded, all in full dress, accord- 
ing to their rank—the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of York, the Lord President, the 
Lord Privy Seal, &c., &c., &c., and, as they severally entered, 
they made their reverence to the Prince, who made a graceful 
return to each, and they successively took their places at the 
table; and lastly, Mr. Fawkener and Sir Stephen Cottrell 
took their seats as Clerk, and Keeper, of the Records. 

‘The Prince then spoke to the following effect :— 


««¢My Lorps, 

‘“T understand that by the Act passed by the Parlia- 
ment, appointing me Regent of the United Kingdom, in the 
name, and on behalf of his Majesty, I am required to take 
certain oaths, and to make a declaration before your lordships, 
as prescribed by the said Act. I am now ready to take these 
oaths, and to make the declaration prescribed.” 

“The Lord Privy Seal then rose, made his reverence, 
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approached the Regent, and read from a Parchment the oaths 
as follows. The Prince with an audible voice pronounced 
after him :— 
‘“J do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful, 
and bear true allegiance to his Majesty, King George. 
«So help me, God.” 


‘“T do solemnly promise and swear, that I will truly and 
faithfully execute the office of Regent of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, according to an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the fifty-first year of the reign of his Majesty 
King George the Third (entitled ‘ An Act’ etc.), and that I 
will administer, according to law, the power and authority 
vested in me by virtue of the said Act; and that I will in all 
things, to the utmost of my power and ability, consult and 
maintain the safety, honour, and dignity of his Majesty, and 
the welfare of his people. 

«So help me God !” 


‘And the Prince subscribed the two oaths. The Lord 
President then presented to his Royal Highness, the declara- 
tion mentioned in an Act made in the 30th year of King 
Charles II., entitled, “ An Act for the more effectual preserv- 
ing the King’s person, and government, by disabling Papists 
from sitting in either House of Parliament,’ and which 
declaration his Royal Highness audibly made, repeated, and 
subscribed. The Lord President signed first, and every one 
of the Privy Councillors in succession signed these instruments 
as witnesses, and the same was delivered into the hand of the 
Keeper of the Records. 

‘The Prince then delivered to the President of the Council 
a Certificate of his having received the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper at the Chapel Royal of St. James, on Sunday 
the 27th of January, which was also countersigned, and 
delivered to the Keeper of the Records, who deposited all 
these instruments in a box at the bottom of the table. 

‘The Lord President then approached the Regent, bent 
the knee, and had the honour to kiss his hand. The Royal 
Dukes followed, and afterwards, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and all the rest, according to the order in which they 
sat at the long table, advancing to the chair on both sides. 
During the whole of this ceremony, his Royal Highness main- 
tained the most graceful and dignified deportment; and it 
was remarked, that there was not the slightest indication of 
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partiality of behaviour to one set of men more than to 
another. 

‘The Ceremony being closed, a short /evée took place in the 
drawing room, where his Royal Highness addressed himself to 
the circle; and, afterwards, he gave an audience to Mr. 
Perceval, who had the honour of again kissing his hand as 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ 


The Regent did wisely in not changing his Ministry, and 
Perceval turned dutifully towards the rising sun. It was said 
that in a visit he and the Chancellor (Lord Eldon) paid the 
King on Jan. 26th, that he turned his back on the King, a 
monstrous piece of rudeness in Court etiquette. Probably 
the poor old blind, half-demented Monarch never observed 
it; but others did, and there were several epigrams thereon, 
the following being the best— 


‘The people have heard, with delight and surprize, 
That his Minister’s conduct has op’d the K. ’3 eyes ; 
That with just indignation his Royal breast burn’d, 
When he thought he saw Per——t’s back on him turned ; 
Exclaiming, ‘‘ Thank G—d! I’ve recover'd my sight, 
For I now see you, Sir, in your own proper light.” ’ 


The Queen had the custody of the King’s person, but had 
to account to a Council consisting of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and several Noblemen of high rank, 
and her first Council under the Regency was held on Feb 
13th. 

About this time there was an improvement in the King’s 
health ; so much so that on the 8th of February the Queen 
and the Princess Augusta were allowed to have an interview 
with him, and on the next day and for two or three others, 
he appeared on the Terrace and walked for a time accom- 
panied by the Physicians in attendance upon him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Story of a crime—The Shanavests and the Caravats—Gluttony— 
Smuggling bullion—A Tar at the theatre—Deposition of French 
Colours in Whitehall Chapel—The Duke of York reinstated as 
Commander-in-Chief—The Regency Féte—Account of the enter- 
tainment, 


AND now, for a while, we will leave Royalty alone, and note 
anything particular that occurred—not that there ever was 
much general news recorded—there were no country corre- 
spondents to the London Newspapers, which were but of 
small size, and with very little space to spare for what we call 
News. As these little scraps of information will be scattered 
throughout this book, I may at once say that they will, per- 
force, have no sequence one to another except that of 
Chronological order. 

At the beginning of February, as a dragoon was returning 
from duty to his quarters, which were at a small public-house 
called ‘Barndean Hut,’ near Petersfield, in the New Forest, 
his attention was arrested by the cries of some person in dis- 
tress, which induced him to ride up to the spot from whence 
they proceeded, where his humanity was shocked on beholding 
a woman tied to a tree, with the tears, which her situation and 
suffering had produced, actually frozen to her cheeks, and, 
horrid to relate, quite naked, having been stripped and robbed 
of every article of dress, by two villains, who, afterwards, left 
her in that deplorable condition. The dragoon instantly cut 
the cords that bound her hands and feet to the tree, and, 
having in some measure restored her to the use of her limbs 
by rubbing them, wrapped her up in his cloak, placed her on 
his horse, and proceeded on to his quarters, where he soon 
after arrived ; and, as he was conducting the shivering object 
of his care into the house, she looked through a window that 
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commanded a view of the kitchen, and, in a faint voice, ex- 
claimed, ‘There are the two men that robbed me of my all, 
and used me so cruelly.’ The soldier, in consequence, entered 
the kitchen and secured the men, who were the next day 
taken before a magistrate, and, after the necessary examina- 
tion, fully committed to Winchester jail, for trial at the next 
assizes. 

Ireland has always been a sweet boon to England ever since 
the Union ; and faction fights used to abound. Among others 
were those of the Caravats and Shanavests—the Capulets and 
Montagues of their time ; and the etymon of the names of two 
formidable factions, which embraced the greater part of the 
lower order of people in the two counties of Tipperary and 
Limerick, is thus given :— 

It was at a trial of some of these at a Special Commission 
at Clonmel, and James Slattery was under examination. 

Chief Baron. What is the cause of quarrel between these 
two parties—the Shanavests and the Caravats ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. What’s the true reason? 

A. I cannot tell. 

Q. So, then, according to your account, I am to understand 
that each party attacks each other by way of defence. 

Q. (by a juror). Were the men who were concerned in the 
affray in the month of August, the same that were concerned 
at the races of Coolmoyne? 

A. They were. 

Q. Do you know a man of the name of Pauddeen Car ? 

Ame lida: 

Q. He is your uncle; was not he the principal ringleader 
and commander of the army of Shanavests ? 

A. He isa poor old man, and not able to take command. 

Q. (by Lord Norbury). What was the first cause of quarrel ? 

A, It was the same foolish dispute made about May-poles. 

Q. (by the Chief Baron). Which is the oldest party ? 

A. The Caravats were going on for two years before the 
Shanavests stirred. 

Q. Why were they called Caravats ? 

4. A man of the name of Hanly was hanged ; he was pro- 
secuted by the Shanavests, and Pauddeen Car said he would 
not leave the place of execution until he saw the Caravat 
about the fellow’s neck, and from that time they were called 
Caravats. 
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Q. For what offence was Hanly hanged ? 

A. For burning the house of a man who had taken land 
over his neighbour’s head. 

Q. Hanly was the leader of the Caravats ? 

A. Before he was hanged, his party was called the Moyle 
Rangers. The Shanavests were called Pauddeen Car’s party. 

Q. Why were they called Shanavests ? 

A, Because they wore old waistcoats. 

We occasionally hear of feats of gluttony, but, as a piece of 
downright lunacy, the following can scarcely be matched. 

Morning Chronicle, Mar. 26th: ‘A blacksmith at Strout ate 
on Tuesday, for a trifling wager, a pint of periwinkles with the 
shells, in the space of ten minutes. Being desired to repeat 
this disgusting feat he readily did it, but he is now so 
dangerously ill that he is not expected to recover.’ 

Bullion both Gold and Silver got scarcer and scarcer, so 
much was exported: and, early in 1810, large quantities of 
Dollars were stamped at Birmingham with the image and 
superscription of George III. ; in fact, the dollars stamped in 
1797 and down to 1810, inclusive, were about five millions— 
but they were smuggled out of the kingdom wholesale. On 
the 19th of March an official rise of 10 per cent. in their value 
took place, in the hopes that raising them to 5s. 6d. would 
be prohibitory to their exportation, but it was not: more still 
were needed, and on April 15th 300,000 dollars were sent to 
Boulton and Watts, Soho Works, Birmingham, to be stamped, 
‘and the same quantity are to be forwarded in a few days.’ 
The price fell on the 25th of April to 5s, 1d. per dollar. 

On the 27th of March, the Duke of Gloucester was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, by a majority of 
114 over his opponent, the Duke of Rutland. 

We may take the following as an example of how Jack 
fooled away his prize-money :—‘ A Tar, who had just received 
his prize-money, lately engaged a small provincial Theatre 
entirely to himself: he took his seat in the centre of the pit, 
furnished himself with an inordinate quantity of beer, punch, 
and tobacco, &c., and requested the performances to com- 
mence, as no one should enter the Theatre but himself; at 
the close of every speech which pleased him, he presented the 
Actor with a glass, and when the curtain dropped, he trans- 
ferred his stores to the stage, and invited the whole of the 
Dram. Per., to partake.’ 

Under date of the 8th of April, we read: ‘A very singular 
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discovery has been made at Colchester, respecting the sex of 
a servant who had lived thirty years in a family in that town, 
as housemaid and nurse. Having lately paid the debt of 
Nature, it was discovered that the deceased was a man.’ 

On the 5th of May, the Court of Common Council voted 
the Regent, the freedom of the City of London in an Oak boz, 
but the presentation was abandoned as it was found that 
etiquette forbade the Regent accepting the Freedom, as he 
then stood in the position of Sovereign. 

On March 5th the English troops under the command of 
General Graham, engaged and defeated a much superior 
French force under the command of Marshal Victor, at Barrosa 
in Andalusia, after a severe conflict. How thoroughly the 
French were then beaten, may be judged by the fact that an 
Eagle and twelve standards were taken from them. A sergeant 
of the 87th, or Prince’s Own Royal Irish Volunteers, who took 
the Eagle, was promoted to an Ensigncy, and ordered to be 
removed to his own regiment, on the first Vacancy. On the 
18th of May, these Colours were taken, with great military 
ceremony, from the Parade in St. James’s Park, to Whitehall 
Chapel, and deposited on each side of the Altar. It was a 
fine sight, and three Royal Dukes, York, Cambridge, and 
Gloucester, were present, besides many generals, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese Ambassadors. 

Apropos of the Duke of York, he formerly had a mistress 
named Mary Anne Clarke, who abused her position by selling 
Commissions in the Army at a cheap rate, and using her in- 
fluence over the Duke to confirm them. In 1809, Mr. War- 
dell, M.P. for Oakhampton, brought the scandal before the 
House of Commons, and, although the House eventually found 
that there was nothing in the evidence to prove personal cor- 
ruption, or criminal connivance on the part of his Royal 
Highness—yet public opinion against him was so strong, that 
he had to resign his position as Commander-in-Chief. ; 

The Regent and the Duke of York were tied together by 
strong bonds of fraternal feeling, and the first important act 
of the Regent was to re-appoint his brother to his old position 
on the 25th of May. ‘This naturally created great dissatis- 
faction, for his former resignation only saved the Duke from 
the ignominy of being cashiered, and Viscount Milton moved 
in the House of Commons on the 6th of June: ‘That upon a 
deliberate consideration of the recent circumstances under 
which his Royal Highness the Duke of York retired from the 
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Command of the Army in March, 1809, it appears to this 
House that it has been highly improper and indecorous in the 
advisers of the Prince Regent to have recommended to his 
Royal Highness the re-appointment of the Duke of York to 
the Office of Commander-in-Chief.’ It is astonishing how the 
opinion of the House of Commons varied during two years, for 
this motion, when put, was only supported by 47 members— 
against 296. 

But although he obtained the post, he had to run the 
gauntlet of public opinion, and which way that went is shown 
by the accompanying Satirical print, ‘The Soldier’s Welcome 
Home!!!’ where the Duke of York amid the Cheers of his 
friends, Buckingham, Temple, and Grenville, is leaping into 
the portals of the Horse Guards, the Regent standing just 
inside to welcome him. A figure, I presume meant to be 
John Walter, is pointing to The Times Newspaper. There were 
several others, but this is best suited to this book. 

The next event of public note, and next to the appointment 
of the Prince of Wales to the Regency, it was the principal 
topic of conversation of the year, was a grand féte given to 
upwards of 2,000 of the Nobility and gentry, including the 
French Royal Family, the foreign Ambassadors, &c.—at an 
estimated cost of £15,000. For fully six weeks previously all 
the available weavers, tailors, mantua-makers, and milliners, 
were put under requisition for it, and ample work was found 
for architects, upholsterers, painters, carpenters, cooks, and 
confectioners, and diamonds were borrowed for the night at 
11 per cent. 

This wonderful féte took place on the 19th of June, and 
the company began to arrive between 9 and 10 o'clock. The 
whole of Carlton House, even down to the basements, which 
were utilized as supper rooms, was thrown open to the guests, 
but failed to afford sufficient accommodation, so a large 
portion of the garden was canvassed over and used for supper. 
It is impossible, in the limits of this book, to describe the 
luxury with which this palace was furnished, but I must be 
excused, as Carlton House has long been numbered with the 
things of the past, if I revive the description of the Throne 
and Ball Rooms, simply that my readers may form some idea 
of the splendour in which ‘the first gentleman in Europe’ 
lived. 

The first was hung with crimson velvet, with embroidered 
ornaments in pure gold, and most massive gold fringes and 
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laces. The Canopy, superbly carved and gilt, was surmounted 
by four helmets of real gold, having plumes of the finest 
white ostrich feathers, many of them 17 inches in height. 
On each side the Canopy, were magnificent antique draperies ; 
decorated to correspond with it, and forming back-grounds to 
two superb candelabra, after the antique, executed in the 
finest manner, with lions cowchant, and other appropriate 
ornaments. Under the Canopy stood a grand state chair and 
foot-stool, The compartments of the room were decorated 
with the richest gold ornaments on a crimson velvet ground, 
with draperies enriched with gold fringes, en suite. There 
were two superb glasses about twelve feet high, with oriental 
alabaster tables, on frames, carved and gilt, in the most 
magnificent style. On a chimney, decorated with or-molu 
foliage of the richest sculpture, was placed a large glass in a 
superb frame ; and on the chimney-piece and tables, were 
fine French girandoles of or-molu. In this room were no 
other seats than stools gilt and covered with crimson velvet. 
Here were whole length portraits in grand gold frames, of 
their Majesties, the Prince Regent, and the Duke of York. 
Through a door at one end of this room, a temporary stair- 
case presented itself to view, which communicated with the 
Conservatory ; this erection was intended as a private passage 
for the Prince Regent and his particular friends to pass down 
to the head of the tables, when supper was announced. 
Opposite the above door, a door leading to the Throne room 
being removed, and a large glass being placed in the opposite 
door, on the further side beyond the Throne, the whole range 
of Candelabra, and the throne itself were reflected in it; and 
a striking coup d’ail was thereby produced. 

The Ball room was decorated with Arabesque ornament, 
and figures, painted in the finest style imaginable, on gold 
grounds, in panels, between pilasters richly carved and gilt ; 
the ceiling was decorated in compartments. The windows 
and recesses have circular tops, and they were decorated with 
rich blue velvet draperies, with massive gold fringes, lace, 
tassels, and ropes—the latter were likewise of gold. In the 
recesses were magnificent French plates of looking-glass, in 
gold frames, having sofas under them, richly carved and 
covered with blue velvet; the chairs to suit. Before each 
pilaster was placed a rich gilt pedestal, on which was a superb 
French girandole, carrying eight waxlights, executed in 
or-molu. The two chimney-pieces of Statuary marble, were 
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ornamented with foliage and figures in bronze and or-molu, 
and, over them, were glasses in gold frames, and French 
Candelabra, worthy of the tout ensemble. 

The Prince Regent entered the State apartments about a 
quarter past nine, dressed in a scarlet coat, most richly and 
elegantly ornamented, in a very novel style, with gold lace, 
and a brilliant star of the Order of the Garter; and he 
arrived just at the same time as the dethroned Louis XVIII. 
—who was present as the Comte de Lille—and his family. 
Dancing began about half past eleven or twelve, and at half 
past two supper was announced. As one account says: 
‘Upon no previous occasion, and at no Court in Europe, was 
ever the experiment made to sit down 2,000 of the principal 
nobility and gentry of a kingdom to a regular supper, as was 
the case at the Prince Regent’s féte. The largest entertain- 
ment, at the most brilliant period of the French Monarchy, 
was that given by the Prince of Condé at Chantilli, to the 
King of Sweden, when 400 covers were laid. Here covers 
were laid for 1,600 under canvas, and 400 in the house.’ 

The Times gives a short, but succinct, account of this 
brilliant féte, and being so, I take it, as well fitted for this 
book, as all accounts, more or less, are by press corre- 
spondents, and relate only to the internal arrangement and 
decoration of Carlton House. 

‘It was totally impossible, capacious as the Mansion of the 
Prince is, to accommodate such a number of persons in the 
rooms of the Mansion itself. From the central apartment of 
the lower range, which we have mentioned, on the south, or 
garden front, proceeded a broad and lofty wall, towards the 
southern wall of the garden, adjoining St. James’s Park, 
which was crossed by three similar walks, from east to west, 
lengthwise in the garden. All these walks were closed in by 
walls, and covered over by awnings made for the occasion. 
In each of these cross walks were placed long supper tables, 
and at the end of each walk were communications to circular 
marquées, in which were tables containing all the necessary 
refreshments for the company, with space for the numerous 
servants, and assistants in attendance. The Great Walk from 
the house southward had in it six tables, leaving those spaces 
quite open where other walks crossed it. The intermediate 
spaces between these, were lawns, which communicated to 
the walks by suitable openings. The interior sides of these 
grand walks were lined with festoons of flowers, yielding the 
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most odoriferous perfumes, and relieved by the verdant and 
softer beauties that more towering plants and shrubs could 
bestow. The arched roofs were ornamented in the liveliest 
manner, and, from them, were suspended thousands of lights, 
in all the different forms and fashions by which illumination 
can be produced. The coup d’wil of the whole, especially 
from the central south entrance to the gardens, was inex- 
pressibly delightful, and even magically impressive. The 
entrance was under an illuminated arch, and the southern 
end of the walk was filled by an immense mirror, and orna- 
mented at the top and sides with a superb drapery, and with 
artificial flowers and costly candelabra: particularly the long 
range of supper rooms on the grand level, at the head of 
which the Regent sat, at the west end of the Conservatory, 
inspired the highest ideas of real magnificence. 

‘This range, beginning from the east end, comprises the 
new Gothic rooms, not yet entirely finished, but temporarily 
hung with crimson, and the Library, beautifully ornamented 
with marbles. In these apartments there were two rows of 
tables, elegantly adorned. The centre room was left open. 
To the west, the eating room, &c., and the Conservatory had 
one long table running through both. The appearance of 
the Conservatory was truly striking and brilliant. The 
architecture of it is of the most delicate Gothic. The upper 
end was a kind of circular buffet surmounted by a Medallion, 
with the initials G. P. R. lined by festoons and antique 
draperies of pink and silver, and partly filled by mirrors, 
before which, on ornamented shelves, stood a variety of vases, 
candlesticks, &c., of the most gorgeous gold plate. Supplied, 
as indeed all the tables were, with every attainable delicacy 
and luxury which wealth and rank could command, or in- 
genuity suggest, and embellished by all the art and skill of 
the confectioner, with emblematical devices of every con- 
ceivable appropriate description, this table displayed a still 
more splendid exuberance. 

‘In the front of the Regent’s seat there was a circular 
basin of water, with an enriched Temple in the centre of it, 
from whence there was a meandering stream to the bottom 
of the table, bordered with green banks. Three or four 
fantastic bridges were thrown over it, one of them with a 
small tower upon it, which gave the little stream a picturesque 
appearance. It contained also a number of gold and silver 
fish, The excellence of design, and exquisiteness of work- 
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manship could not be exceeded ; it exhibited a grandeur 
beyond description ; while the many and various purposes for 
which gold and silver materials were used were equally 
beautiful and superb in all their minute details.* 

‘The Company, who continued to arrive from nine till half- 
past twelve, were ushered into the state rooms, and soon filled 
the house. The hall was crowded with Peers and Peeresses, 
and was made the same use of, as the apartments of State. 
Under the grand arched doorway between the halls, was a 
most elegant scarlet and gold drapery, after the antique. 

‘The male part of the nobility and gentry, were habited in 
court suits, many richly embroidered, or in naval and military 
uniforms. The waving plumes, the elegant, variegated dresses, 
the sparkling diamonds, and, still more, the native beauty 
and grace of the ladies, gave a sort of enchanting perfection 
to the whole of this brilliant courtly exhibition. The Vieille 
Cour de Versailles, with all its proud pretensions, could never 
have more attractively set forth the elegant fascinations of 
fashionable life, and exalted rank. 

‘ The upper servants of his Royal Highness’ household wore 
a rich costume of dark blue, trimmed with very broad gold 
lace; the others wore their state liveries. A considerable 
number of the Yeomen of the Guard attended in different 
parts. The assistants, out of livery, were dressed uniformly, 
in black suits with white vests. Two of the bands of the 
Guards, in state uniforms, played various airs throughout the 
night. Parties of the Foot-guards protected all the immediate 
avenues, and the Horse-guards were stationed in Pall Mall, 
St. James’s Street, St. James’s Square, Piccadilly, &c, Every- 
thing was managed, with the assistance of the Police, with 
unexampled care and convenience.’ 


* Nearly a waggon load of the family plate of the late Si 
William Pulteney decorated the Tables at Carlton House. It + 
said that the weight of the whole of the gold and silver plate used 
on this occasion, was Six Tons. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ladies’ dresses at the Féte—The banquet—Carlton House thrown 
open to the public—The crush—Sir F. Burdett’s action against 
the Speaker—Relief of British Prisoners in France—Scarcity of 
guineas—Lord King and his tenants—Stories respecting the 
Currency. 


Tue ladies had been requested to dress themselves in the 
productions of British industry, and some of their costumes 
were truly magnificent. They are so uniformly beautiful, 
that in the examples I give, I take them as they follow, and 
make the extracts for the sake of their brevity. 

The Marchioness of Downshire wore a petticoat of white 
satin, trimmed at the bottom with a Spanish net of embossed 
silver, over which was a tunic of the most beautiful silver 
stuff, of Irish manufacture, on which was delicately woven the 
shamrock: over the shoulders were superb epaulettes of 
embossed Spanish silver. The tunic was laced with diamond 
chains, and fastened in front with large diamond brooches. 
Her ladyship’s ear-rings were the largest diamonds at the 
féte, to which there was a corresponding necklace, and a 
profusion of diamond ornaments. 

The Marchioness of Sligo. A dress of white satin, with a 
superb border of brilliant embroidery round the train ; a robe 
richly embroidered in silver shamrock, round which was an 
elegant, and brilliant border, to correspond with the dress ; 
diamond stomacher, armlets, necklace, and brooches. Head- 
dress, diamonds and ostrich feathers. 

The Marchioness of Tavistock. Splendid dress, embroidered 
in white and gold. 

The Marchioness of Hertford. White satin dress, em- 


broidered in white and gold. 
3 
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The Marchioness of Stafford. Violet satin dress, richly em- 
broidered in gold. : 

The Marchioness of Exeter. White satin, embroidered in 
gold. 
~ ‘The Marchioness Cornwallis. White satin dress, richly em- 
broidered with amethysts. 

The Marchioness Waterford. White satin dress, richly em- 
broidered with silver. 

The Countess of Cavan. A dress of white and silver tissue, 
with a superb border of prominent silver jonquils ; body and 
sleeves splendidly ornamented with diamonds. Head-dress, 
diamonds and ostrich feathers. 

Needless to say, this grand féte was made fun of—and so 
we sec ‘n ‘ Gudgeon fishing @ /a Conservatory, the meander- 
ing stream down the centre of the Regent’s table is cari- 
catured, and the fair ladies are provided with rods and lines. 
The artist has taken liberties with his subject—the Prince, 
for instance, sat on a plain mahogany chair, and the ‘stream ’ 
was banked up with moss and flowers. The Earl of Moira, 
and Sheridan, are taking wine together, and on the right of 
the Regent sits the Duchesse d’Angouléme. A person in 
plain evening dress is in the extreme right, and points to a 
paper on the ground, ‘ Admission to John Bull to look at the 
Gold.’ 

This was the subject of another caricature, called ‘The 
Regency Féte, or John Bull in the Conservatory.’ This shows 
John Bull, his wife, three men and one woman looking at the 
royal table loaded with gold plate and wine, a beef-eater and 
a butler guarding the plate on the table and on the buffet 
behind the royal chair. Says John Bull (scratching his head) 
to his wife: ‘Why, odd Zookers! this is marvellous fine 
indeed. Oh, Nan! how we should enjoy a rasher on one of 
they monstracious beautiful plates. Why, now I think I 
shan’t grumble to pay three or four Bank Tokens towards 
this grand treat ; methinks, | should just like a nippikin or 
two.’ Mrs. Bull: ‘Oh, John! one of our milk-white chickens 
roasted by myself by our wood fire would be lusciosious 
indeed.’ The speeches of the others are not worth re- 
printing. 

Needless to say the privilege of visiting the scene of 
festivity was eagerly embraced by the public, and they came 
in such shoals, that the Horse Guards had _ to keep order, and 


it was feared some accident would occur. And sure enough, 


GUDGEON FISHING A LA CONSERVATORY. 


(Published July, 1811, by S. W. Fores.) 
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on the last day, the 26th of June, there was a pretty scrim- 
mage. This is The Times report :— 


‘Yesterday being the last day that the public were per- 
mitted to view the interior of Carlton House, the crowd, from 
an early hour in the morning, was immense ; and, as the day 
advanced, the scene excited additional interest. Every pre- 
caution had been adopted to facilitate the entrance of the 
visitors. The Horse-guards paraded in front of the House, 
and were stationed at both ends of Pall Mall, and the various 
streets leading from it. The pressure to gain admittance was 
so great, that early in the day several females fainted away ; 
many lost their shoes, and endeavoured to extricate them- 
selves from the crowd, but this was quite impossible. The 
gates were only opened at certain intervals, and, when this 
was the case, the torrent was so rapid, that many people were 
taken off their feet, some with their backs towards the 
entrance, screaming to get out. The scene, at last began to 
wear a still more serious aspect; when it was deemed 
expedient that some measure should be resorted to, to 
prevent farther mischief. Lord Yarmouth, and the Duke of 
Gloucester appeared, and announced to the public that the 
gates would not be again opened: and that, for the sake of 
preventing the loss of any lives, they had to express the 
strongest wish that the persons assembled would cease from 
endeavouring to gain admittance. This, however, had not 
the desired effect ; as many, who probably were ignorant of 
what had happened, remained, in the anxious hope of being 
admitted at last. 

‘The greatest pressure to obtain admittance took place 
about half-past two o'clock. About one, the crowd in the 
inside of Carlton House had accumulated so much, that it was 
found necessary to shut the gates. The line of carriages now 
extended the whole length of Pall Mall, up to the very top of 
St. James’s Street, and, as there had been a complete 
stoppage for above half an hour, hundreds of ladies left their 
carriages, and hastened on foot towards the gates of Carlton 
House. At this time you might see ladies and gentlemen 
coming out of the crowd covered with perspiration, and 
unable any longer to bear the pressure. Those who thus 
made their retreat in time will be able to congratulate them- 
selves on their superior prudence. 


‘ Hitherto all was comparatively well, and the scene rather 
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afforded amusement than excited alarm. But the case was 
most materially altered when the gate of entrance was next 
opened. It became exactly like some of those rushes at our 
Theatres, which have sometimes produced such melancholy 
consequences. Those behind, irresistibly pushed on those 
before, and of the number of delicate and helpless females 
who were present, some were thrown down, and, shocking to 
relate, literally trod upon by those behind, without the 
possibility of being extricated. When, at last, the crowd got 
inside Carlton House gates, four females were found in a life- 
less state, lying on their backs on the ground, with their 
clothes almost completely torn off. One young lady, elegantly 
attired, or, rather, who had been so, presented a shocking 
spectacle ; she had been trodden on, until her face was quite 
black from strangulation, and every part of her body bruised 
to such a degree, as to leave little hopes of her recovery : 
surgical assistance was immediately had, but her life was not 
expected to be saved. An elderly lady had her leg broken, 
and was carried away in a chair; and two others were also 
seriously hurt, but, on being bled, were restored to animation. 
One of them was able to walk home, the other was led by 
two men. 

‘The situation of almost all the ladies who were involved 
in this terrible rush was truly deplorable; very few of them 
could leave Carlton House until furnished with a fresh supply 
of clothes ; they were to be seen all round the gardens, most 
of them without shoes or gowns ; and many almost completely 
undressed, and their hair hanging about their shoulders. The 
crowd outside, at one time, literally carried away the Horse- 
guards for several paces, when the animals became restive to 
an alarming degree, rearing on their hind legs, and beating 
down all within their reach with their fore ones; several 
women were trodden under foot, and received considerable 
injury; and five or six men were so overcome, that they 
fainted, and were carried off.’ 


The Morning Chronicle of the 29th of June says: ‘The 
number of stray shoes in the courtyard of Carlton House, on 
Wednesday, was so great, they filled a large tub, from which 
the shoeless ladies were invited to select their lost property. 
Many ladies, however, and also gentlemen, might be seen 
walking away in their stockinged feet. About a dozen females 
were so completely disrobed in the squeeze, they were obliged 
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to send home for clothes, before they could venture out in the 
streets, and one lady was so completely disencumbered of all 
dress, a female domestic, in kind compassion, wrapped her up 
in an apron.’ 

On the 6th of April, 1810, Sir Francis Burdett was, by a 
majority of 38 Members of the House of Commons, sentenced 
to be committed to the Tower, for a breach of privilege com- 
mitted by him against the house, in an address written by 
him in Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register of March 24, 1810: 
‘Sm Francis Burperr To His CONSTITUENTS DENYING THE 
POWER OF THE House or CoMMONS TO IMPRISON THE PEOPLE 
or Enatanp.’ After some trouble, and a great deal of rodo- 
montade on his part, he was safely lodged in the fortress— 
after which a slight affray took place between the mob and 
the troops in which one of the former was killed, and eight 
wounded.* 

The demagogue did not like the position in which he found 
himself, and breathed fire and fury. He would bring actions 
against the Speaker, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Earl of 
Moira, who was then Governor of the Tower. He was released, 
on the prorogation of Parliament, 21st of June, 1810, and on 
March 8, 1811, he brought an action against the Speaker 
(Abbott) for a trespass and assault in breaking open his house 
on the 6th of April, 1810. The Speaker pleaded justification, 
and the case was tried on the 19th of June, when the jury 
found a verdict for the defendant, thereby admitting and 
enforcing the right of the House of Commons to commit for 
breach of privilege. 

Mention has already been made of a fund started by a 
number of Merchants, Bankers, and others of the City of 
London, at Lloyd’s, for the ‘Relief of British prisoners in 
France,’ which, on the 29th of June, reached about £54,000. 
But their practical charity did not end here, for there was also 
another fund begun ‘ for Relief of Portuguese sufferers during 
the French Invasion,’ which, on the 21st of June, amounted 
to nearly £52,000. The West End, evidently tried to emulate 
the City, and at Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of the 
Duke of York, there was a ‘Fund for the Relief of the Un- 
fortunate Sufferers in Portugal—who have been plundered 
and treated by the French Armies with the most unexampled 
barbarity.’ By June 29th this had reached £15,000. 


* See The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century, by John Asht 
edit., pp. 166 to 176. Ys DY shton, I vol. 
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Silver, as we have seen, had got, to use a mercantile phrase, 
‘a little easier,’ but the Guinea! it was almost as scarce as 
Russian gold coins are now, and, in spite of every effort, it 
was quoted at a premium, and yet was exported. Here is a 
Police report, anent it: ‘Mansion House, 23rd of April. 
James King, guard of the Yarmouth mail coach, was brought 
up for examination, upon a charge of purchasing eight guineas, 
the Coin of this realm, at a price considerably beyond their 
current value. The Charge was brought by Mr. Nalder, the 
Under Marshal of the City of London ; who, in consequence 
of information received from the Treasury, that there were 
persons about town employed as agents to purchase guineas 
for exportation, made diligent enquiry, and having found out 
the defendant, he marked eight guineas, and went with Sayer, 
the Bow Street officer, who sold those guineas to the prisoner, 
and received for each £1 5s. 6d. Mr. Nalder shortly after- 
wards took the prisoner into custody, found the marked guineas 
upon him, and brought him before the Lord Mayor; the transac- 
tion being against the Statute of the third of Edward IIL., 
which subjects offenders to the penalty of twelve months im- 
prisonment, and fine at the discretion of the Court. The 
defendant was admitted to bail.’ Ultimately he was fined 
forty shillings. 

On the 6th of May the officers rummaged a smack called 
the Union, and found, in a hole between the timbers, seven 
canvas bags containing 4,500 guineas, making in all 11,128 
guineas found in that vessel. 

The greater part of May was taken up by the discussion in 
the House of Commons of the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, which recommended the resumption of specie payments 
by the Bank of England as speedily as possible. This was 
negatived, on the ground that the Bank paper was not depre- 
ciated —but, as a matter of fact, it was. Vide the following 
letter from Lord King to his tenants :-— 


‘ By lease, dated 1802, you have agreed to pay the annual 
rent of in good and lawful money of Great Britain. In 
consequence of the late depreciation of paper money, I can no 
longer accept of any bank notes at their nominal value in pay- 
ment of your rent in the legal coin of the realm ; at the same 
time, having no other object than to receive payment of the 
real intrinsic value of the sum stipulated by agreement, and 
being desirous to avoid giving you unnecessary trouble, I shall 
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be willing to receive payment in either of the manners follow- 
ing, according to your option— 


‘Ist. By payment in guineas. 

‘2nd. If guineas cannot be procured, by a payment in 
Portugal gold coin, equal in weight to the number of guineas 
requisite to discharge the debt. 

« 3rd. By a payment in Bank-paper of a sum sufficient to 
purchase (at the present market price) the weight of standard 
gold requisite to discharge the rent. The alteration of the 
value of paper money is estimated in this manner. 

‘The price of gold in 1802, the year of your agreement, 
was £4 per oz.; the present market price is £4 14s., owing 
to the diminished value of paper—in that proportion, an 
addition of £17 10s. per cent. in paper money will be required 
as equivalent for the payment of rent in paper. 

« (Signed) Kine. 


‘“N.B.—A power of re-entry and ejectment is reserved by 
deed in case of non-payment of rent due. No draft will be 
received.’ 


This gave rise to a pictorial jeu d’esprit entitled ‘Jew 
King, depreciating Bank notes.’ A farmer, of the then 
typical John Bull type, has called on Lord King to pay his 
rent, and says to him, ‘I be come to pay you some money! 
but I cannot get Guineas for love nor money! so you must 
take Bank Notes.—Why ! no person ever refused them before.’ 
To which Lord King replies, ‘I tell you I will have Guineas. 
If 1 take Bank Notes I will have 20 per cent. I like good 
profit.” With one hand he points to some Guineas, and, on 
the table, are the ‘ Laws of Landlord and Tenant,’ and ‘ Tables 
of Interest.’ 

Earl Stanhope, on the 27th of June, in consequence of 
Lord King’s action, introduced a Bill into the House of Lords 
to prevent the Gold coin from being paid or received for more ~ 
than its nominal value, or the Bank paper for less. In the 
course of the debate he stated that guineas were publicly 
bought at Manchester, at an advance of twenty per cent. by 
persons from Ireland, for the purpose of paying their land- 
lords, who insisted on gold: and the Earl of Lauderdale 
declared that he knew an instance, where a landlord called 
upon his tenants to pay in gold; and the latter having repre- 
sented to the steward the impossibility of procuring gold, 
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they were each told that there were 100 guineas at a 
Chandler’s shop in the neighbourhood, which might be pur- 
chased ; and it was a fact, that with those 100 guineas, passing 
from one to another, a rent of £7,000 was actually paid. The 
Bill passed both Houses, and received the royal assent on the 
24th of July. 

In The Morning Chronicle of the 11th of July we find: ‘It 
has been for several weeks a known and common practice, at 
one shop in the City, for a man to have a twenty-shilling note, 


hy, 
‘ATM 


DEPRECIATING BANK NOTES. 
(Published July, 1811, by S. W. Fores.) 
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and a dish of fish, for a guinea.’ And so it was after the 
passing of Earl Stanhope’s Act, the guineas were still bought 
at an advanced price, and the first Commitment under the Act 
is recorded in the same paper of Monday, the 9th of Septem- 
ber, 1811: ‘On Friday sen’night Adkins, the Bow Street 
Officer, arrived at Worcester, in pursuit of one Thomas Wood- 
ford, who was known to have dealt pretty largely in guineas ; 
having found him, Adkins offered him eight guineas, and three 
half-guineas, for which Woodford gave him £10 18s. 6d. in 
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Bank of England Notes.—He was immediately apprehended, 
and committed to gaol.’ 

It was no use trying to fight the purchase of these precious 
coins: every plan possible was put in force.—How is this? 
‘ Lost—Eieut Guineas—Whoever may have found the same, 
and will bring them to shall receive ten pounds reward.’ 
It was all of no use, the guineas used to be smuggled out of 
the Country as much as ever, and on July 3rd, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, in the case of De Yonge, who had been con- 
victed of purchasing guineas for more than 21 shillings, and 
whose case had been reserved for the opinion of the twelve 
judges, it was decided that such purchase was not an offence 
punishable under the existing laws. 


CHAPTER V. 


A smuggler’s victim—IIness of Gillray—A gallant highwayman— 
A Witch—Bartholomew Fair—The Comet—A practical joke on 
the Queen — Women’s Cricket Match — Ballooning — French 
prisoners of war—Luddite riots—The King and his physicians— 
His health. 


Tue odds and ends of gossip for July may be taken briefly as 
follows—Smuggling was very common, and our grandfathers 
had not the faintest notion that they were doing wrong in 
purchasing wares that had never paid the King his dues. In 
fact, many were proud of it. Sometimes they got sold, as the 
following story will vouch for. It happened that in Windsor 
and its neighbourhood, a woman, clad in a long red cloak, 
appeared, calling about dusk at several houses with a sample 
of excellent Cognac brandy. She stated that her husband 
was waiting at a little distance with several casks of the same, 
which they could sell at a very low price. Several people 
agreed to take Casks, which were duly delivered, and the 
money for which was properly paid. Alas! alas! when the 
brandy came to be tapped it was nothing but water, 

Poor Gillray, the Caricaturist, from whom I have so much 
borrowed, and who exemplified the manners of his times as 
well as ever Hogarth did, had been ill, and had knocked off 
work for some time—yet he still lived at Mrs. Humphrey’s 
house in St. James’s Street, attempted, while in a fit of delirium, 
to throw himself out of the attic storey window. Luckily for 
him there were iron bars to that window, and his head got 
jammed, which, being perceived by a Chairman waiting outside 
White’s Club, who instantly went to render assistance, he was 
extricated, and proper persons were appointed to take care of 
him. Poor Gillray etched his last picture in 1811, and it was 
entitled, ‘Interior of a Barber's Shop in Assize Time,’ but it 
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was not published until May 15, 1818, nearly three years after 
his death, which took place on the Ist of June, 1815. Itisa 
comfort to know that from the setting in of his mania until 
his death, he was well looked after by his old friend 
Mrs. Humphrey. 

It is hard to have to chronicle the rise and fall of a most 
useful invention, the percussion Cap, which was patented by 
the Rev. A. J. Forsyth, of Belhevie, Aberdeenshire, on the 
11th of April, 1807. Lepage, the noted gunmaker of Paris 
pirated it; and Napoleon, in 1811, ordered it to be generally 
introduced into the French Army. It has been superseded, 
or rather its form has been altered by the modern breech 
loader, 

Good manners and courtesy from Robber to robbed 
evidently had not gone out of fashion with Claude Duval, 
and a ‘ gentle thief’ was not unknown, as the Miss Somervilles 
could testify. They were in a carriage with their papa, who 
was a surgeon, when it was stopped, on Hounslow Heath, by 
a foot pad—tor there were subtle distinctions in theft in those 
days. The Man who robbed you, and was on horseback, was 
at the top of his profession—he was a Highwayman ; but the 
poor, scurvy rogue whose financial arrangements could not 
compass the dignity of a horse, was a common thief, a wolf’s 
head, a foot pad. This mean specimen of roguery, only 
armed with a Clasp Knife, with many oaths, declared that he 
would operate upon the Surgeon to his disadvantage, unless 
he gave him his money. Under this compulsion Mr. Somer- 
ville gave him all he had about him, two five-pound notes, 
and four shillings; meanwhile the women folk, who saw what 
was being done to dear papa, besought the evil-doer, with 
tears in their eyes, and their money in their hands, to take 
what his strong arm had won, and depart in peace. Then 
the innate chivalry of that robber arose within him, and he 
said, in a somewhat mixed vein of politeness, and brutality, 
‘Nay, ladies, don’t be frightened, I never did the least injury 
to a woman in my life, nor never will, d—n me; as for your 
money, keep it yourselves: all that I ask from you is a kiss 
apiece ; if you grudge me that, I’m sure you are neither 
sensible, nor good humoured.’ Ve Victis! The soft penalty 
was paid, and the wicked man turned away from his wicked- 
ness after doing a mild ‘ Confiteor’—that he had spent all his 
money very foolishly, and the sum in which he had mulcted 
papa would carry him to his friends, and then he should have 
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plenty. It was the first robbery he had ever committed, and 
it should be the last—and then he faded into the enigkeit, 
But how about the stout coachman and footman who drove, 
and sat behind the carriage? Probably Somerville pére had 
something to say to them on his return home. 

Here is another case of wickedness, by a supposed Witch, 
the belief in Witchcraft being a cult not yet thoroughly 
ignored in England, copied from the Annual Register of 
August 26th: ‘At the Bridgewater assizes, Betty Townsend, 
a very old woman, aged 77, who for many years past has been 
considered by the superstitious as a Witch, was tried for obtain- 
ing money of a child under the following circumstances: The 
prosecutor, Jacob Poole, was a labouring man, residing in the 
hamlet of Taunton, in which parish the prisoner also resided, 
and he had been in the habit of sending his daughter, aged 
about thirteen, with apples in a basket, to market. About 
the 24th of January last, the old woman met the little girl, 
stopped her, and asked to see what she had in her basket ; 
which, having examined, she said to her, “Hast got any 
money?” The child said she had none. ‘Then get some for 
me,” said the old woman, “and bring it to the Castle (a 
tavern in Taunton) door, or I will kill thee.” The child, 
terrified at such a threat from a witch, procured two shillings, 
and carried it to her; when the old woman said, “’Tis a good 
turn thou hast got it, or else I would have made thee die by 
inches.”’ This was repeated seven times within five months, 
when Poole, the girl’s father, going to the shop of Mr. Burford, 
a druggist in Taunton, to pay a little bill which he owed for 
medicine, found no less than seven different charges against 
him for money lent; and, on inquiry, found that different 
small sums of two shillings, half a crown, five shillings, &c., 
had been borrowed by the little girl in her father’s name, for 
the purpose, as she said, of going to market, but carried as a 
peace-offering to the old woman. The whole was now dis- 
covered, and Poole’s wife, and another woman, took the girl 
with them to the prisoner’s house, and interrogated her as to 
the facts. She admitted a knowledge of the girl, but, on 
being reprehended for her conduct, raved and swore, that if 
they dared to accuse her, she would make them “die by 
inches.’ ‘No,’ said Mrs. Poole, who appears to have 
thought that she knew much better how to deal with a 
Witch than her daughter, “that thee shall not—I’ll hinder 
that’: and, taking a pin from her clothes, she scratched the 
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witch from her elbow to her wrist, in three places, to draw her 
blood, a process, believed to be of unfailing efficacy, as an 
antidote to witchcraft. The idea of this wicked womans 
power has had such an effect upon the mind of the poor little 
girl, that she is now reduced to such a state of debility, that 
she is scarcely able to take any sustenance. The Jury found 
the prisoner guilty (what of 2); and the Judge observed that 
only her extreme old age prevented him from pronouncing on 
her the severest sentence the law would allow. She was 
sentenced to pay a fine of one shilling, and to be kept to hard 
labour in the House of Correction for six Calendar months.’ 

Bartholomew Fair must be within the recollection of many 
of my readers, for it was not abolished until 1855, At one 
time it was always opened by the Lord Mayor—yet it reads 
with an old-world flavour that ‘ Yesterday Morning (Sept. 3) 
the Lord Mayor, attended by the City Marshals, &c., went in 
procession, after having partaken of a cool tankard at the 
house of Mr. Newman, the keeper of Newgate, to the corner 
of Long Lane, West Smithfield, where the fair was proclaimed, 
and all its usual din and bustle commenced.’ The fair was 
not finally suppressed until 1855. 

It was not till 1835 that Bull baiting was made illegal in 
England, and it is refreshing to read that the bull, even for a 
very short time, had the best of his human persecutor, who 
on such an occasion ever cuts a sorry figure. Morning Chronicle, 
Sept. 4th: ‘A dreadful catastrophe occurred at Chapel Wake, 
Birmingham, on Tuesday last. A concourse of people having 
assembled at the Fives Court, Lawrence Street, for the purpose 
of baiting a bull, the enraged animal broke loose, and ran with 
great fury into Coleshill Street. A Scene of the greatest 
confusion ensued, An infant, three months old, was killed 
on the spot: two women and boys were dreadfully trampled 
and bruised, and remain in the hospital with little hopes of 
recovery, and many others received injury.” Bravo Toro ! 

Annus Mirabilis! A Regent and a Comet! According to 
Shakespeare, when “beggars die, there are no Comets.’’* 
These Celestial aberrations are for far greater mundane per- 
sonages—they are for the great ones of the earth only; and, 
again, from the same authority, we learn that ‘Comets import- 
ing change,’j is fairly fulfilled in the Regency. 

Of course the Caricaturist got hold of it, and fixed it for 
all time. ‘The Comet of 1811’ has, as nucleus, the facile 


* Julius Cesar, act ii. se. 2. Tt 1 Henry IV., act i. se. 1. 
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princeps of his age. Its tail is studded with celebrities, all of 
whom I cannot, unfortunately, make out. First is Earl Moira, 
then Sheridan and Erskine; Lord Derby with his hydroce- 
phalous forehead, and the Duke of Norfolk. Behind Lord 
Derby is Col. Bloomfield ; behind him is Lord Grenville, and 
side by side with him are Temple and Buckingham, whose 
wig and spectacles betray him anywhere. The last face to be 
recognized is that of Earl Grey. 

This Comet was discovered at Viviers on the 25th of March, 
by M. de Flanguergues, and was again noticed by M. Pons at 
Marseilles on the 11th of April. It was seen at Paris on the 
20th of May, but was not generally visible in England until 
the latter end of August or the beginning of September. It 
was nearest to the earth on the 24th of October, and then it 
went on its course, and in due time vanished. 

In September a practical joke was played, on no less a 
person than the Queen. For four consecutive days, ending 
Sept. 26th, Buckingham Palace, or, as it was then called, the 
Queen’s House, was besieged by Washerwomen from morning 
till night. It seems that a woman, calling herself the head 
of the Queen’s laundry, had gone round to hundreds of 
Washerwomen, telling them that she had held her present 
situation for five years, and that she had been obliged to 
discharge all her staff, because they did not wash the royal 
linen clean, and also that they got drunk. She was very 
affable with her dupes, and was not above drinking with them, 
or of borrowing from them, cloaks, shawls, umbrellas, and 
other trifles, promising some of them two guineas a week, 
others 4s. a day, a pot of porter, and as much rum, gin, and 
wine as they chose. 

Early on Monday morning they began to arrive, about six 
o'clock, so as to set to work, and it was in vain that the porters 
refused them admission. Their tale was, that the lady who 
had hired them, had given them the key of the laundry to 
let themselves in, so that they might get to work, light the’ 
fire, &c. But, as there was no laundry at Buckingham Palace, 
they sent the poor women to St. James’s Palace, where there 
was one, and, when they got there, it was only to be told that 
none had been engaged, nor even wanted. One can imagine 
the scene, more especially as many of the poor women had 
come from great distances, some had left good situations to 
go there, and others had sent their children into the Country 
to nurse, in order to enable them to take the place. 
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A more pleasing contest of women took place on the 3rd of 
October, 1811, in the shape of a Cricket Match between two 
teams, not the sort of thing as ‘ Actresses’ Cricket, which is 
now played between a team each of men and women, the 
former being armed with broom handles, the latter with 
cricket bats; but a much rougher sort of thing, if we can 
believe the accompanying illustration, which is taken from an 
etching of Rowlandson’s called ‘ Ruray Sports, or a Cricker 
Matcu Exrraorpinary. On Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1811, a 
Singular Cricket Match took place at Ball’s Pond, Newing- 
ton. The players on both sides were 22 Women, 11 Hamp- 
shire, against 11 Surrey. The Match was made between 
some amateur Noblemen of the respective Counties, for 500 
Guineas a side. The performers in the Contest were of all 
ages and sizes.’ 

The Match really began on the 2nd of October, and lasted 
three days, the Hampshire team winning. The ages varied 
from 14 to upwards of forty. 

Rowlandson sketched with a freedom approaching decided 
coarseness—but his sketches were natural, and in this instance 
valuable, as showing us Cricket as then played, although the 
game, with its two stump wickets, curved bats, and primitive 
scoring was then obsolete, at least in matches.* 

But, if we can believe the same artist, Baldwin and his con- 
geners were outdone this year by a woman descending from a 
balloon in a parachute. It is taken from an etching by Row- 
landson, dated the 25th of October, 1811, and entitled 
‘Balloon Hunting.’ It represents the mishaps of a party of 
ladies who went balloon hunting across country, in a one- 
horse vehicle, the shafts of which are smashed, and the horse 
is being reduced to docility by the driver. I know of no 
woman who descended by means of a parachute, in this year. 

They were not novelties, for André Jacques Garnerin, the 
Aéronauvt, came down in one in 1802, and, according to 
Larousse, Elisa, daughter of Jean Baptiste Olivier Garnerin, 
brother of the above, was the first woman who tried a ‘drop 
from the clouds.’ She made her first descent in 1815, and in 
1820 had made over twenty. 

Taken as a whole, the French Prisoners of War, whose 
numbers were ever increasing, were not a bad lot of fellows. 
There were many breaches of parole, and large numbers of 


* The third stump was added by the Hambledon piaeLig>: 
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the rank and file, and seamen got away; for, in a Trial in the 
Court of King’s Bench, November 14, 1811, the Attorney- 
General asserted that, of the French Officers, prisoners of 
war, on their parole, in this country, one-fourth had effected 
their escape: and that one condition on which smugglers 
from this country were permitted to land their goods in 
France, was the bringing over with them, a French prisoner. 


RURAL SPORTS; BALLOON HUNTING. 
(By Rowlandson. Published October 25, 1811, by Thomas Tege.) 


Those interned at Cupar fitted up a neat little Theatre, 
which was opened on the 3rd of September. A prologue 
composed by one of the Officers, complimentary to the in- 
habitants for their hospitality to the Captives, was spoken 
and acted. This was followed by a Comedy in verse, by 
Regnard, called ‘ Les Folies Amoureuses,’ and an after piece 


‘Le Quaterne.’ The Scene painting, interior decorations of 
4—2 
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the theatre, Stage Apparatus, and Costumes, were all their 
own work: nor did they stop there, for they had an excellent 
band of their own. 

But they could behave sternly on occasion, if there is any 
truth in the following story. In May, 1811, the French 
prisoners confined on board the Sampson (prison ship lying in 
the Medway), formed a conspiracy to forcibly take possession 
of the ship, and effect their escape, which was prevented by 
one of their number imparting secretly their projected plan 
to the commanding officer. Enraged at the disappointment 
of their hopes, they used every effort to find out the individual 
by whose communication their secret had transpired ; and 
having, as they thought, fixed upon the right man, as soon as 
they were locked up for the night, they formed a Court, for 
his trial, at which a proces verbal was drawn up, declaratory 
of their proceedings. The suspected traitor was found guilty, 
but there was a difference of opinion as to his punishment, 
and it was at last resolved and carried into effect, that he 
should be tattooed on his forehead and cheeks ‘ J’ai vendu 
mes fréres aux Anglais abord le ponton “ Le Sampson,” 31 
Mai, 1811.’ 

There is not much more to chronicle for the remainder of 
this year, except the Census, and we must glance at the 
figures to see the enormous difference in the population then,. 
and now. In 1811, the whole population was 12,552,144, in 
1881, 35,246,562, or, in other words, the population had alk 
but trebled itself in 70 years. In the Census of 1881 the 
sexes were very evenly balanced, being 17,253,947 males,. 
and 17,992,615 females, and so they were in 1811, 6,310,548, 
males, and 6,241,596 females. 

Still the Luddite Riots must not be forgotten, for, at one- 
time, they threatened to be somewhat serious. They began 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, the Manufacturers there, 
having been obliged, from the decrease of demand for their 
manufactures, to discharge many of their workmen, and con- 
sequently much distress was caused. Nor was this all: a 
certain wide frame for weaving stockings had been intro- 
duced, which saved much labour, and, consequently, fewer 
hands were wanted. In November, these riots became rather 
serious, as, not only were the obnoxious frames smashed, and 
manufacturers’ stock destroyed, but millers, corn dealers, &e. 
suffered, and the military had to be called out. Their name 
was taken from their imaginary leader, one Captain Ludd, 
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who never had any existence, but probably stood for the Com- 
mittee of Management. 

At this time, at all events, the public were free from the 
sickening details of illness such as they have more than once 
had recently—details which could do no good whatever to 
the outer world, and which must have been very painful to 
the relatives. They managed things better in George III.’s 
reign. If the medical men quarrelled, they did not openly 
wash their dirty linen, but it only was known to a few that 
Dr. Willis’s treatment of his Royal patient, during his former 
illness, had been considered unnecessarily severe, and that, 
perhaps, they were not too well content to have him asso- 
ciated with them in the present crisis: still for the first year 
or so, the people, who really loved old Farmer George, were 
kept fairly acquainted with the state of his health, until it 
became hopeless—and then, perhaps very wisely, they only 
were fed with the merest details of his disorder. 

In February, the King was getting so well that the Queen 
and one of the Princesses, on more than one occasion visited 
him: then he suffered from a paroxysm of mania, to which 
succeeded a calm, during which he took his constitutional 
walks on the Terrace. In March, he got better, so much so 
that on the 31st of March, the prayers for his recovery were 
discontinued in the Chapel Royal, and, at the Queen’s 
Monthly Council, it was hoped that he would recover, so that 
he had the key of the Cabinet Council Despatch Boxes, and, 
in other ways, was treated as a responsible being. In May, 
his health was capricious, but still he was able to walk and 
ride in public. June brought a relapse, and his case was 
deemed hopeless, yet he still occasionally took walks. In 
July, he was in a very dangerous state, opiates had to be 
administered, and he partook of very little solid food. In 
August, it was said that his suite of apartments were padded 
to prevent his doing himself a mischief, but this was denied. 
September was a better month for him, but, in October, he 
retrograded. November and December only show him as 
leading a fairly healthy animal existence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1812. 


The Regent’s doings—The Royal Sprain—Colonel McMahon— 
Luddite and Factory Riots—Scarcity of Bullion—Murder of 
Mr. Perceval. 


Jupeine by the barometer of public opinion, the satirical 
prints, the topic of conversation in the commencement of this 
year, was the Prince Regent. Occupying the exalted position 
that he did, he naturally was the observed of all, and his 
foibles and peccadilloes were made the laughing-stock, or 
were censured of all. And the Caricaturists did not spare 
him. Take this illustration as a sample; it is called ‘1812, 
or Recency a la Mode,’ where we see our ‘fat friend,’ as 
Brummell called him, having his stays laced, and, during that 
operation, occupying himself by rouging his cheeks. 

He would allow very little of his doings to be known by 
the public, and the movements of Royalty, as we know it in 
the Court Circular, were recorded in the baldest manner 
possible, except on one occasion, when the Regent sprained 
his ancle, and there was a very long and elaborate report 
thereon. 

Morning Chronicle, Saturday, November 16, 1811 :—‘ Tue 
Prince Recent.—His Royal Highness, we are concerned to 
state, was not well enough to come to town yesterday. At 
the Party given by the Duchess of York at Oatlands, on 
Wednesday evening, the Duchess made arrangements for a 
Ball. The Prince Regent agreed to lead off the dance with 
his daughter, the Princess Charlotte, for his partner, Whilst 
his Royal Highness was leading the Princess briskly along, 
his right foot came in contact with the leg of a chair or sofa, 
which gave his leg a twist, and sprained his ancle. His Royal 
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Highness took but little notice of it that night, but in the 
morning he found it worse than he expected, &c., &c. 

Whatever was the matter with him, he did not leave Oat- 
lands till the 9th of December, or nearly a month after the 
Ball. Nobody believed in the royal sprain, but the story that 
did gain credence, and was made the most of by the Carica- 
turist and the Satirist, was that the Regent, at that Ball, 
grossly insulted Lady Yarmouth, for which he was most 
heartily, and soundly, thrashed by her husband, Lord Yar- 
mouth, and hence the royal indisposition. Walcot, as ‘ Peter 
Pindar, Esqre,’ wrote one of his most scathing odes, and that 
is saying something, entitled ‘The R L Sprain, or A Kick 
from YAR Hu to Wa s, being the particulars of an ex- 
pedition to Oat Nps, and the SpraINED ANCLE.’ 

There were several Caricatures, all with the same tendency. 
One was ‘A Kick from Yarmouth to Wales, December, 1811,’ 
which shows Lord Yarmouth holding the Regent by his coat 
collar and vigorously kicking him behind, the Regent yelling 
and trying to get away, Lady Yarmouth sitting on a sofa 
looking on. There is attached to this, a poetical effusion of 
fourteen verses, to be sung to the tune of ‘The Love-sick 
Frog.’ The first verse runs thus: 


‘ A Prince he would a raking go. 
Heigh ho! said Rowly. 
Whether his people would have him or no ; 
With a rowly-powly, gammon and spinach, 
Heigh ho! said Anthony Rowly.’ 


Then there was ‘The Royal Milling Match,’ published 
December, 1811, in which depicted Lord Yarmouth, who, 
by a paper sticking out of his coat pocket, was ‘ Late a pupil 
of the Champion of England,’ ‘ fibbing merrily’ on the 
royal countenance ; at the same time exclaiming, ‘ There is 
plenty of fair game, but no poaching on my Mannor. My 
action is quick, and put in strait forward—so! The Regent 
calls out, ‘ Help, help, I have made a Jalse step, and sprained ° 
my Ancle.’ A servant coming in, says to Lord Yarmouth, 
‘Lord, Sir, don’t be so harsh, you'll sprain the gentleman’s 
ancle. By goles, this is what they call Milling indeed ! 
Lady Yarmouth views the scene from behind a screen. 

The most amusing one I have seen, is given in the accom- 
panying illustration, which is by Geo. Cruikshank, published 
January, 1812. It is called ‘ PrinceLy AGILITY; or, the 
Sprainep Ancwe.’ The doctor at the foot of the bed (probably 
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PRINCELY AGILITY ; OR, THE SPRAINED ANCLE, 


(Published, January, 1812, by J. Johnston.) 
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meant for Halford) is fomenting the foot, which seems its 
normal size, and says to the attendant, ‘ Take that waistcoat 
away, or we shall make the town talk.’ The Princess 
Charlotte is examining the foot, and exclaims, ‘ Bless me, 
how it’s swelled!’ Lady Jersey, who is administering to the 
invalid prince, is inattentive to her duties ; while the Regent, 
with ‘two lovely black eyes,’ is calling to Colonel McMahon, 
‘Oh! my Ancle, Oh!—bring me my Wig—Oh! my Ancle! 
Take care of my Whiskers, Mac! Oh, Oh, Oh, Oh, o—o—o 
—oh,o!’ Sir John Douglas is feeling his pulse, saying, ‘Out 
a way, Mon, you are always exposing yourself.’ John Bull is 
coming in at the door, but is pushed back by Adams, with 
‘Indeed, Bull, ’tis only a sprained ancle.’ But John Bull 
says, ‘John Bull is not to be fobbed off so easily, Master 
Lawyer.’ 

George Cruikshank was not very particular as to his like- 
nesses, as we may see by his ideal Colonel McMahon, who 
was a servant worthy of his master, to whom he was most 
useful, 

Walcot ‘ Pindarised’ him in an Ode, ‘ Mac the First,’ in 
which he makes him say : 


‘Once a boy, in ragged dress, 
Who would little Mac caress ? 
When in the streets, starv’d and sad, 
TI was a common errand lad.’ 


But, be his origin whatever it might have been, he was a tool 
well fitted for the use of his august master, who, it must be 
owned, endeavoured to repay him; but, also, at the public 
expense. In 1811 General Fox died, and at his death, the 
office of Paymaster of the Widows’ Pensions became vacant. 
It was a perfect sinecure, the duties being done by others, 
and the salary attached to the office was over £2,000 per 
annum. The Commissioners of 1783, and of 1808, both re- 
ported and recommended the abolition of Paymaster and 
Deputy-Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions, as being unnecéssary, 
the one having very little to do, the other, nothing at all. 
The office of Paymaster had, in particular, been recommended 
to be done away with, on the demise of General Fox: but it 
was given to Colonel McMahon. 

On January 9, 1812, on a Motion for Supply, Mr. Creevey 
spoke decidedly against this appointment, and moved as an 
Amendment, ‘That the House would, to-morrow se’nnight, 
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resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, in order to give an 
opportunity, in the interim, for the consideration which he 
had suggested,’ namely, that they would take into their 
earliest consideration, the various offices of emolument recently 
granted by the Crown to several of their members. This 
amendment was lost. 

On the 22nd of February, the question of the Army 
Estimates being on, Mr. Bankes moved as an Amendment, 
‘That the amount of the sum expected to be paid to the 
Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions, being 12d. in the pound on 
the said Pensions (£2,790 1s.) be deducted from the said 
sum.’ This amendment was lost by a majority of sixteen. 

But on the next night Mr. Bankes brought the matter up 
again, and moved the virtual abolition of the office by 
omitting the sum necessary to pay it—and this was carried 
by a majority of three. 

There was consternation among the Regent’s party at the 
temerity of the House in thus thwarting the Royal wishes, 
and, of course, the recalcitrant Commons must be taught a 
lesson, so McMahon was appointed Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, and Private Secretary to the Prince Regent ; and, in 
the caricature of ‘The Privy Purse and Potirica, Becears’ 
we find McMahon installed in his new position. Sheridan 
says, ‘Dear, good, worthy Countryman, thou Pine Apple of 
Erin! consider I was burnt out,* not a penny in my purse, 
my credit very low—do—dear Mac, for the love of St. 
Patrick, give me a handful.’ Buckingham: ‘1 have not 
above a Hundred Thousand a year, these hard times. Pray 
remember the Poor!’ Temple: ‘With my wife’s fortune, 
and my own, I have not above Forty Thousand a Year. 
Pray remember the Poor!’ Grenville: ‘I have not above 
Fifty Thousand a Year, a slender pittance. Pray remember 
the Poor! Mac Mahon replies: ‘Paws Off! no Blarney will 
do with me! I’m up to all your Gammon! and so is my 
dear Master. I’m cosy at last, in spite of all your speeches 
and paragraphs, and you may all go to the Devil, your 
Master! ! !’ 

And, doubtless, he thought he was cosy, but the Commons 
would not stand the job, and on the 23rd of March his 
appointment was brought before Parliament, and the Hon. 
J. W. Ward asked whether it was a fact, and, if so, what 


* At Drury Lane Theatre, destroyed on the 24th of February, 
1809, 
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salary was he to have? Mr. Perceval, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, admitted the appointment, and pointed out that 
Colonel Taylor had occupied the same position towards the 
King for many years, and the same salary that was given to 
that gentleman had been continued to Colonel McMahon. 
Mr. Whitbread pointed out that Colonel Taylor’s appointment 
was owing to the infirmities of the King, and that previously, 
there had been no such post. 

On the 14th of April, Mr. C. W. Wynn, in the House of 
Commons, moved for the Production of the Appointment of 
Colonel McMahon to the new Office of Private Secretary to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. A very long dis- 
cussion took place, and on a division, the motion was negatived 
by a majority of seventy-six. But the Ministry felt that the 
House was decidedly against them, and the appointment was 
not persisted in—McMahon afterwards became a pensioner 
on the Privy Purse. 

During the whole of January the Luddites were very 
violent in, and about Nottingham, doing an immense amount 
of mischief, in spite of all the troops could do, and they were 
so well organized that very few prisoners were taken. In 
April the agitation spread to Leeds, where machinery was 
broken, and cloth &c., destroyed. Then there were food 
riots among the Cornish miners, which lasted until the arrival 
of troops. More Luddite riots at Leeds. Food riots among 
the Colliers at Macclesfield. Then Bristol got tainted with 
the same lawless spirit; then Sheffield, Stockport, Carlisle, 
Manchester, Bolton, and elsewhere, but these riots were 
principally directed against machinery. At the latter end of 
April, one of the chief ringleaders, a man named Walker, was 
arrested, and safely lodged in Chester Gaol. He was said to 
be General Ludd himself. 

In May, there still were riots in the manufacturing district, 
but these principally took the form of organized burglaries. 
At last, on May 24th, there was a Special Commission to try 
those who had been captured. Some were sentenced to 
imprisonment, some to transportation, which, in those days 
really meant being sent across the seas, and sixteen were 
condemned to be hanged—but five, only, were left for death. 
In other parts of the country some were hanged, but this 
really served only ‘ pour encourager les autres, for the riots still 
went on during June, August, and part of September; but 
they were then dying out, a letter from Huddersfield, dated 
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the 10th of September, saying, ‘Several persons have been 
apprehended on various charges of Luddism, and are now in 
custody here. A number of others have, this week, abjured 
their illegal oath, and taken the oath of allegiance ; they see 
the calamities they have brought upon themselves and neigh- 
bours, by the atrocious depredations they have committed, 
and the delusions they have laboured under ; and it is to be 
hoped they will all follow the laudable example of those their 
associates, in discharging themselves from that unlawful and 
ruinous” system in which they have, unfortunately, been 
engaged, and return to their allegiance before it is too late.’ 
And so they did, for we do not hear much of them afterwards. 
They were very ignorant, the price of provisions, owing to the 
war, pressed heavily upon them, work was scarce, and, to their 
minds, looked likely to be scarcer, owing to the introduction 
of Machinery. Had the Home Government been a strong 
one, the riots might have been stifled at their birth, for there 
was not the false philanthropy preached then, as now, and the 
soldiery, both officers and men, were ready to obey orders un- 
flinchingly, and without fear of being called to trial afterwards 
for their obedience. 

Guineas and Bank Notes still exercised the public mind, 
and the former must indeed have been hoarded up when 
we learn, early in January, that 34,000 guineas in gold, the 
property of a gentleman deceased, were offered for sale on 
*Change at Belfast. Bank of England notes were forged to a 
great extent, so much so, that the total value of the forged 
Notes presented at the Bank of England for payment, and 
refused, during eleven years, from the Ist of J anuary, 1801, to 
the 31st of December, 1811, was £101,661. 


‘ Bank Notes, it is said, once Guineas defied 
To swim to a point in Wade’s foaming tide ; 
But ’ere they could reach the opposite brink, 
Bank Notes cried to Gold, “Help me! Cash us! I sink.” 
That Paper should sink, and guineas should swim, 
May appear to some folks a ridiculous whim ; 
But before they condemn, let them hear this suggestion— 
In pun-making, gravity’s out of the question” 


In September of this year Silver had risen to 6s. 8d. per 


Glen teiee to £5 10s., equalling in value for a guinea 


There is a curious story of the value of money, told in 
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November of this year. ‘A Gentleman in the Country sent 
to his banker in the City, a parcel of guineas which were both 
light and heavy, with directions to pass the value to his credit 
in account. The banker, being a good and loyal subject, and 
unwilling to do an unlawful act, credited his correspondent, 
with the heavy guineas at the rate of £1 1s. each, the value 
by law established : but the light ones he sent to a Silver- 
smith, who returned for them Bank Notes, at the rate of 
£1 7s. each. A light guinea is thus proved to be worth 6s. 
more than one of standard weight.’ 

In April, Napoleon put out a feeler for peace with Great 
Britain, on the basis that the Bourbons should reign in Spain ; 
but, when inquiry was made whether by that, he meant 
Ferdinand VII. he gave no reply, and the negotiation, if ever 
serious, fell through. 

One of the principal social events of the year was the 
Murder of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, First Lord of the Treasury, and Prime Minister 
of England, who was shot by the hand of an assassin, John 
Bellingham, on the 11th of May, whilst passing through the 
lobby of the House of Commons. He was born November 1, 
1762, so that, when he fell, he was in the prime of life. He 
was of very good family, being the second son of John, Earl 
of Egmont, in Ireland, and Baron Lovel and Holland in 
England. His family was one of the very few that really 
came over with the Conqueror, for Robert the second son of 
Eudes, sovereign Duke of Brittany, settled in Normandy, and 
there became possessed of the lordships of Brewehal and Ivery. 
As stated, he came over in the Norman filibuster’s suite, and 
in the course of two or three generations the name of 
Brewehal, became changed into Perceval—and ever after- 
wards so remained. 

Spencer Perceval, studied for, and practised at, the Bar, 
being made King’s Counsel in 1796. In the same year, his 
first cousin, Lord Compton, who was member for Northampton, 
succeeded to his father’s title of Earl of Northampton ; and 
Perceval, offering himself for the vacant seat, was elected 
without opposition. His rise was rapid, and in 1801, being 
then in his 39th year, he joined Lord Addington’s Govern- 
ment as Solicitor-General. In 1802 he was made Attorney- 
General. When Pitt resumed the government, he retained 
his appointment, but resigned it at Pitt’s death. 

In Lord Portland’s Ministry of 1807, he undertook the 
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duties of Chancellor and Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, 
and also Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In October, 
1809, he was First Lord of the Treasury, and Prime Minister, 
and so continued until his sad end. 

One may well ask why did Bellingham shoot Perceval? 
To this day I cannot tell. In the year 1804, a Mr. John 

- Bellingham —who had been brought up in a Counting House 
in London, and, afterwards, lived three years as clerk with a 
Russian Merchant at Archangel, whence he had returned to 
England—went back to Russia on Mercantile business—was 
there twice imprisoned—he said falsely—and treated, accord- 
ing to his own account, with very great indignity. He 
complained to the British Ambassador at Petersburg, and also 
to the Secretary of Legation, but did not obtain his desired 
redress. He returned to England in 1809, as he said, ruined 
in health and fortune. But the British Ambassador, Lord 
Gower, declared that he used all the influence he possessed 
(with propriety) in Bellingham’s favour; but that he was 
legally imprisoned for debt, upon the award of four arbitrators, 
two of them British Merchants chosen by himself, and the 
other two Russians ; that his confinement was far from severe ; 
that he was allowed to walk at large, only under the inspection 
of a police officer ; and that he had received help in money 
from the Secretary of Legation. 

But he was ‘a man with a grievance,’ and went about to 
different branches of the Government, detailing the laches of 
Lord Gower, and the Secretary, for their culpable neglect in 
not looking properly after the interests of a British Subject. 
He then determined to bring his case before Parliament, and 
asked General Gascoyne to back his petition, and the General 
promised to do so, provided it had the countenance of 
Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was 
considered necessary in all cases which involved a pecuniary 
grant. 

He wrote to poor Perceval for leave to bring in a Petition, 
but was answered that Mr. Perceval thought that his petition 
‘was not of a nature for the Consideration of Parliament.’ 
Then he went to the Regent and the Privy Council, but to no 
purpose : made applications all round, but met with no good, 
except a reference to the Chancellor of the Exchequer: but 
here he had been refused help. Then he wrote a letter to 
the Bow Street Magistrates, stating his case—saying that he 
would, once more solicit his Majesty’s Ministers, through. 
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them, and, failing redress from that, he continued, ‘I shall 
then feel justified in executing justice myself; in which case, 
I shall be ready to argue the merits of so reluctant a measure, 
with his Majesty’s Attorney-General, wherever, and whenever 
I may be called upon to do so. In the hopes of averting so 
abhorrent but compulsive an alternative,—I have the honour 
to be, &c.’ The Magistrates communicated the contents of% 
this packet to the Secretary of State, but it only resulted in a 
fresh disappointment. 

He still kept on trying, and his idea of taking vengeance 
on some one, increased, until it not only became fixed, but he 
planned its carrying out. He had a pocket made in his coat 
of a peculiar size and shape, in order to carry a pistol; and on 
the fatal 11th of May, he hid himself behind one of the 
folding doors of the lobby of the House of Commons ; and 
when, about a quarter past five, the ill-fated Chancellor made 
his appearance, Bellingham shot him through the heart. Poor 
Perceval only reeled a pace or two, faintly called out, that he 
was murdered, and then fell. ‘The Illustration which I have 
reproduced is the best I know, and the likenesses of both 
murderer and victim are extremely good. 

Perceval was at once raised, and carried into the Speaker’s 
apartments, but he died in two or three minutes. His 
murderer made no attempt to escape, but stood holding the 
pistol with which he had committed the foul crime, and, when 
some one called out—‘ Where is the rascal that fired?’ he 
coolly stepped forward, saying, ‘I am the unfortunate man,’ 
and quietly surrendered himself a prisoner. On_ being 
searched, a loaded pistol was found in his pocket—the fellow 
to that which he was still holding in his hand. 

He was equally calm when brought before the bar of the 
House, acknowledging the fact, and even attempting to justify 
it. He was committed to Newgate, where two men were 
constantly with him in his cell, to prevent any attempt at self- 
destruction. He was brought up for trial at the Old Bailey 
on the 15th of May. The facts against him were concisely 
and clearly stated, even to that of his having pockets specially 
made to hold the pistols: and he coriducted his own defence. 
He gave an account of his sufferings for the past eight years, 
laying the blame principally on Lord Leveson Gower, whom 
he regretted he had not killed in place of Mr. Perceval. ‘He 
was obliged to the Attorney-General and the Court for setting 


aside the plea of insanity urged by his counsel, and could 
5 
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assure them, whenever he should appear before the tribunal 
of God, he should be adjudged innocent of the wilful murder 
of Mr. Perceval. That he perished by his hand he admitted ; 
but, to constitute felony, there must be malice prepense, the 
wilful intention, which had not been proved. In this case, he 
had been robbed of his property, his family ruined, and his 


MR. PERCEVAL ASSASSINATED IN THE LOBBY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
MAY II, 1812. 


mind tortured through the conduct of Government Agents ; 
and he was now to answer for his life, because Mr. Perceval 
chose to patronize iniquity, and refuse him redress.’ 

Of course, this style of argument availed him nothing with 
the jury, who, after a very brief consultation, brought him in 
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‘Guilty.’ Sentence of death was passed upon him, and, as 
there was very little sickly sentimentality in those days, as to 
carrying out the penalty of the law, he was duly hanged on 
the 18th of May: his body being given over to the surgeons 
for dissection. It is said that after his body was opened, his 
heart continued its functions for four hours; in other words, 
that he was living for that time. 

The day after Mr. Perceval’s assassination, the Prince Regent 
sent a Message to Parliament recommending a provision being 
made for Mrs. Perceval and her family, and an annuity of 
£2,000 was granted her, together with a sum of £30,000 to 
her family. These were voted unanimously, and two other 
votes were passed by large majorities—one to provide a 
monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey, the other 
granting to his eldest son, Spencer Perceval, who was just 
about to go to College, an annuity of £1,000, from the day of 
his father’s death, and an additional £1,000 yearly, on the 
decease of his mother. 

One would have thought that there could have been but 
one feeling throughout the nation, that of horror, at this 
dastardly murder, but one town was the base exception. When 
the news of his murder reached Nottingham, a numerous 
crowd publicly testified their joy by shouts, huzzas, drums 
beating, flags flying, bells ringing, and bonfires blazing. The 
Military being called out, and the Riot Act read, peace was 
restored. 


CHAPTER VII. 


French Prisoners of War—Repeal of the ‘ Orders in Council ’— 
Rejoicings for the Victory of Salamanca—Saturnalia thereat. 


TuerE was always more or less trouble with the French 
Prisoners of War during the year—as we know, many escaped, 
and small blame to them—while many officers deliberately 
and disgracefully broke their parole and got away. Six 
Prisoners escaped from Edinburgh Castle, made for the sea, 
found a boat, and, sailing up the Firth, got as far as Hopetoun 
House, where they landed, intending to go to Glasgow by 
land, but the Commandant of the Linlithgow Local Militia 
had information that several men had been seen skulking 
about Lord Hopetoun’s plantations, and, after some trouble, 
they were caught, lodged in Linlithgow gaol, and then sent 
back to Edinburgh. 

One gained his freedom by an act of gallantry, early in 
February. ‘Francois Goyette, a French Prisoner, lately em- 
ployed as a servant on board the hospital ship Pegase, has been 
released, and sent to France by the Transport Board, as a 
reward for his exertions in jumping overboard to the rescue 
of the Cook and boy of the Hydra frigate, when upset in her 
boat on Porchester Lake.’ 


We see, by the following, how systematic they became in 
their methods of escaping :— 


‘Upwards of 1,000 French prisoners have escaped from this 
country during the war, and so many persons have lately been 
detected in assisting their escape, that those concerned have 
had a vehicle made for the conveyance of Frenchmen, to 
avoid suspicion or detection, exactly resembling a covered cart 
used by the Calico printers, with strong doors at each end, 
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but with seats inside to hold a number of men. One of them 
was detected about a week since, in a very extraordinary 
way. Some Revenue Officers went into a public house near 
Canterbury, where two men were playing at cards, whom 
they suspected to be Frenchmen on their way to escape from 
this country. They communicated this suspicion to a magis- 
trate, who informed them that, at that hour of the night (about 
eight o’clock), the Constable was generally intoxicated, and 
it would be of no use applying to him; but advised them to 
procure the assistance of some of the Military in the neigh- 
bourhood, which the officers accordingly did, and surrounded 
the house. 

‘The landlord refused to open the door, saying it was too 
late. ‘The soldiers told him they were in search of deserters. 
A short time afterwards two men came out of the back door, 
and the Revenue Officers, suspecting they were two French- 
men, secured them. Another came out directly afterwards, 
whom the soldiers stopped ; he, also, was a Frenchman, They 
were conveyed away in Custody. This was a mere chance 
detection, as the two men whom the Revenue Officers had seen 
at Cards early in the evening proved, not Frenchmen, but 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood ; and, while the officers were 
gone to the magistrate, and after the military, a cart, such as 
we have described, arrived at the house with four Frenchmen. 

‘The fourth man, who was some time in coming out, after 
the others, escaped into the London road, whither he knew 
the cart had returned, and overtook it; but the driver would 
not, for a considerable time, take him up, as he had only seen 
him in the night-time, till he made him understand that he 
was connected with one Webb, the driver's employer. It 
being ascertained that the three Frenchmen in custody, had 
been brought there in a cart, pursuit was made, and it was 
overtaken, and the driver and the Frenchman were taken 
into custody. They were examined before a magistrate, 
when it appeared, from the confession of the driver, &c., that 
the four Frenchmen were officers, who had broken their 
parole from Ashby de la Zouche. The Cart had been fitted 
up with a seat, to hold a number of Frenchmen. He was 
employed by Mr. Webb to drive the cart. The Frenchmen 
only got out of the cart at night to avoid observation. They 
stopped at bye-places, and made fires under hedges. At a 
place near Brentford, a woman connected with Webb made 
tea for them. They stopped on Beckenham Common to rest 
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the horse, about ten o’clock at night, when, a horse patrol 
passing at the time, suspected something to be wrong, but 
could not ascertain what. He insisted on the driver moving 
off ; and when he was about putting the horse into the Cart, 
an accident happened which nearly led to their discovery. 
The Frenchmen all being at the back of the cart, the driver 
lost the balance, when he was putting in the horse, and the 
cart fell backwards, which caused the Frenchmen to scream 
violently ; but it is supposed the patrol had gone too far to 
hear the noise. Webb was apprehended, and examined 
before a magistrate in Kent, but he discharged him. How- 
ever, afterwards, the magistrate meeting with Webb, in Maid- 
stone, where he was attending the assize on a similar charge, 
he took him into custody.’ 


What was it made these French Officers so dishonour them- 
selves by breaking their parole? The very fact of their being 
on parole, intimates a certain amount of freedom. It must 
have been either a dull moral perception, and the utter want 
of all the feelings and instincts of a gentleman, or else 
ungovernable nostalgia, which blunted their sense of honour. 
Here is a pretty list, June 30, 1812 :— 

‘The number of French commissioned Officers, and masters 
of Privateers and Merchantmen, who have broken their 
parole in the last three years ending 5 June is 692, of whom 
242 have been retaken, and 450 escaped. A considerable 
number of officers have, besides, been ordered into confine- 
ment, for various other breaches of their parole engagements.’ 

Something had to be done to stop this emigration, so the 
Government gave orders to seize all galleys of a certain 
description carrying eight oars: 17 were seized at Deal, and 
10 at Folkestone, Sandgate, &c. They must have been built 
for smuggling, and illicit purposes, for they were painted so 
as to be perfectly invisible at night, and were so slightly 
built, and swift, that in those days of no steamers, no craft 
could catch them. However, the punishment, if caught, for 
aiding their escape, was severe, as three men found to their 
cost. They were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and 
two of them ‘to be placed in and upon the pillory on the sea- 
shore, near the town of Rye, and, as near as could be, within 
sight of the French Coast, that they might be viewed, as his 
lordship observed, by those enemies of their country, whom 
they had, by their conduct, so much befriended.’ 
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The French papers had accused us of ill-treating our 
prisoners, so that a disclaimer was necessary :— 

‘ French Prisoners.—As a proof of the good treatment of the 
prisoners of war in this country, the following comparative 
statement of those sick and in health will be the best answer 
to the calumnies of the Moniteur :— 


Thursday, Aug. 20, 1812. 


In health. Sick. 
On board prison ships, Hamoaze ... 6100 ... 61 
In Dartmoor dept ... ...  ... 7500 ... 74 


‘ This small percentage of sick, is not the common average 
of persons not confined as Prisoners of War. At Dartmoor 
500 prisoners, such as labourers, carpenters, smiths, &c., are 
allowed to work from sun-rise to sun-set ; they are paid four- 
pence and sixpence per day, according to their abilities, and 
have each their daily rations of provisions, viz., a pound and 
a half of bread, half a pound of boiled beef, half a pound of 
cabbage, and a proportion of soup and small beer. They 
wear a tin plate in their Caps, with the title of the trade they 
are employed in, and return every evening to the depdt to be 
mustered.’ 

They had a rough sense of justice among themselves, their 
punishments to delinquents not quite coming up to the 
rigorous ‘ mort aux voleurs,’ but still very severe. Here is a 
case: The French prisoners who were brought to the depdét 
at Perth, on August 13th, from Dundee, were lodged the 
preceding night, in the Church at Inchture, where, it is said, 
they contrived to draw many of the nails from the seats, and 
break a number of the panes of the windows; and one of 
their number stole the two mort cloths, or palls, belonging to 
the Church. The beadle being sent after them to the depét, 
the theft was instantly discovered, which so incensed the 
prisoners against the thief, that they called out to have him 
punished, and asked permission to do so by a Court-martial. 
Having held this Court, they ordered him a naval flogging of 
two dozen, with the end of a hard rope. The Culprit was 
tied to a lamp-post, and, with the first lash, the blood sprung. 
The punishment went on to 17 lashes, when the poor man 
fainted away, but he had the other 7 at another time. 

They kicked over the traces sometimes, as we learn by the 
Amnual Register, September 8th :— 

‘The French prisoners at Dartmoor depét, on Sunday last, 
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had worked themselves up to the highest pitch of rage, at 
having a pound and a half of biscuit, and not bread, per day. 
The use of biscuit, it is to be observed, was to be discontinued 
as soon as the bakehouse had been rebuilt ; but the French- 
men were absolutely deaf to remonstrances. A detachment 
of the Cheshire militia, and of the South Gloucester regiment, 
was drawn up on the walls surrounding the prison; and, 
although they had loaded their pieces with ball, the prisoners 
appeared undaunted, and insulted them in the grossest terms. 
A sentinel on duty had the bayonet wrenched off his piece, 
yet nobly reserved his fire ; an officer, however, followed the 
Frenchman, struck him over the shoulder with his sword, and 
brought off the bayonet. The Frenchmen even bared their 
breasts to the troops, and seemed regardless of danger. 

‘The number of prisoners is about 7,500 ; and so menacing 
was their conduct, that an express was sent off to Plymouth 
Dock at eleven o’clock on Sunday night, soliciting immediate 
assistance. Three pieces of Artillery were, in consequence, 
sent off early on Monday morning ; and, on their arrival at 
the principal gate, the bars of which, of immense size, had 
been previously broken by stones hurled against them by the 
insurgents, they were placed in such directions as to command 
the whole of the circle which the prison describes. This had 
the desired effect, and order was restored. It is to be noticed 
that the allowance of biscuit, at which these men had so 
indignantly spurned, is precisely the same as that which is 
served out to our own sailors and marines.’ 

At another time (Sunday, October 11th) the Ganges prison 
ship, at Portsmouth, with 750 prisoners on board, was set on 
fire by one of them, and had actually a great hole burned in 
her, before the fire was discovered. ‘The incendiary was soon 
detected, and put in irons; he confessed his guilt, and 
declared it was his intention to destroy himself and com- 
panions, who were tired of confinement. To the credit of his 
compatriots, they all helped to extinguish the flames, and 
were, with difficulty, restrained from lynching the offender. 

One pretty little story anent them, and I have done. A 
prisoner, located at Perth, was released, on account of his 
humanity. At the storming of Badajoz, General Walker fell 
at the head of his brigade, and was found by this young 
Frenchman lying wounded, and bleeding, in the breach. In 
his arms he bore the General to a French Hospital, where 
he was cured. General Walker gave him his address, and 
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promised to serve him, if ever it lay in his power. The 
fortune of war brought the young man, a captive, to England, 
and, on his application to his friend the General, the latter so 
used his influence as to procure his release. 

An act was done in this year which removed many restric- 
tions from our trade, and promoted the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the Country. It was all very well to be victorious 
in war, but the fact of being at war, more especially with 
opponents whose great efforts were to cripple the trade of the 
Nation, and thus wither the sinews by which war is greatly 
maintained, was felt throughout all classes of the Manufac- 
turing Interest all over the Country, a power which was then 
beginning to make itself felt. The Act of which I speak, 
was the abolition of the Orders in Council which prohibited 
trade with any port occupied by the French, being a reprisal 
for Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan Decrees, which interdicted 
commerce with England. 

Petitions poured into Parliament in favour of their abroga- 
tion, and on the 24th of April Lord Liverpool laid on the 
table of the House of Lords, the following 


‘DECLARATION or true Court or Great Britain 
RESPECTING THE ORpDeERS IN CoUNCIL. 


© At the Court at Carlton-house the 23rd day of April, 1812. 
Present his Royal Highness the Prince Regent in Council. 
‘Whereas his Royal Highness the Prince Regent was 
pleased to declare, in the name, and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, on the 2ist day of April, 1812: “That if at any 
time hereafter, the Berlin and Milan Decrees shall, by some 
authentic act of the French Government, publicly promul- 
gated, be absolutely and unconditionally repealed, then, and 
from thenceforth, the Order in Council of the 7th of January, 
1807, and the Order in Council of the 26th of April, 1809, 
shall without any further Order be, and the same are hereby 
declared from thenceforth to be, wholly and absolutely 
revoked.’ 


On this being known, there were great rejoicings through- 
out the Country, especially at Sheffield, Leeds, and other 
manufacturing towns ; the beneficial effects of the alteration 
became immediately apparent, there being more purchases 
made at the Cloth Hall at Leeds, in one day, than had been 
known for many years. At Liverpool 1,500,000 yards of 
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bounty goods were shipped in one week, worth £125,000, 
and 2,500,000 were in progress of shipment. In the same 
week £12,000 Convoy duty, at 4 per cent., was paid, indi- 
cating further shipments to the amount of £300,000, at the 
same port. The wages of Spinners, &c., advanced at once, in 
some cases as much as 2s. 3d. a week. 

But all rejoicings were not so quiet—witness those which 
took place in London in honour of the Victory of Salamanca, 
when Wellington totally defeated the French Army under 
Marshal Marmont, July 22, 1812. The French left in the 
hands of the British 7,141 prisoners, 11 pieces of cannon, 
6 stands of colours, and 2 eagles. 

The Illuminations in London took place on August 17th 
and two following days, but they seem to have been of the 
usual kind. If the sightseers could not get hold of the hero 
of the day, they managed to lay hands on the Marquis 
Wellesley, his brother, who was driving about, looking at the 
illuminations ; and, having taken the horses out of his car- 
riage, they dragged him about the streets ; finally, and luckily, 
depositing him at Apsley House. After this, they returned 
down Piccadilly, calling out for lights, which had a little time 
before been brilliant, but since had gone out. The inhabi- 
tants got from their beds and showed candles, but this did 
not satisfy the mob, who set to work demolishing the windows 
with sticks, brick-bats, stones, &c., to the great danger of life 
and limb. 

Some glass, in Mr. Coutts’s house, which cost £4 10s. a 
square (for plate glass was very dear then) was broken, as 
were also several windows at Sir Francis Burdett’s, and yet 
both had been well lighted throughout the night. This dis- 
graceful scene was kept up till past three a.m., and damage 
was done, estimated at five or six hundred pounds. 

On the third and last night of their Saturnalia the outrages 
were, perhaps, worse than before. Not only were fire-arms 
freely discharged, and fireworks profusely scattered, but balls 
of tow, dipped in turpentine, were thrown among crowds and 
into carriages ; horses ran away in affright—carriages were 
overturned—and many deplorable accidents ensued in broken 
limbs and fractured skulls. Here are a few accidents, In 
Bow Street, a well-dressed young lady had her clothes set in 
a blaze. In the Strand, at one time, three women were on 
fire, and one burned through all her clothes, to her thigh. 
Likewise in the Strand, a hackne h, ¢ ini : 

5 y coach, containing two 
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ladies and two gentlemen, was forced open by the mob, who 
threw in a number of fireworks, which, setting fire to the 
straw at the bottom of the coach, burned an eye of one of the 
gentlemen, his coat, and breeches; one of the ladies had her 
pelisse burned, and the other was burned across the breast. 
In St. Clement’s Churchyard, a woman, of respectable appear- 
ance, hearing a blunderbuss suddenly discharged near her, 
instantly dropped down, and expired. 

Apropos of Salamanca, there was a little jew d’esprit worth 
preserving. 


‘SALAMANCA LOBSTERS. 
Though of Soldiers, by some in derision ’tis said, 
They are Lobsters, because they are cloathed in red, 
Yet the maxim our army admit to be true, 
As part of their nature, as well as their hue ; 
A proof more decisive, the world never saw, 
For every man in the Field had “ Eelat,””’ 


On the 30th of September, there was a great military 
function, in depositing the captured French Eagles in White- 
hall Chapel. They were five in number, two taken at Sala- 
manca, two at Madrid, and one near Ciudad Rodrigo. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Chimney-sweeps—Climbing boys—Riot at Bartholomew Fair— 
Duelling—War with France—Declaration of war between 
England and America—Excommunication for bearing false 
witness—Early Steam Locomotives—Margate in 1812—Resur- 
rection men—Smithfield Cattle Club, 


Tue Social life of a nation includes small things, as well as 
great, deposition of Eagles, and Chimney-sweeps, and the 
latter have been looked after, by the legislature, not before 
the intervention of the law was needed. In 1789, 28 Geo. IIL, 
an Act was passed to regulate Chimney-sweeping. In 1834, 
another Act regulated the trade, and the apprenticeship of 
Children. Again, by 3 and 4 Vic. cap. 85, it was made 
illegal for a master sweep to take as apprentice, any one 
under sixteen years of age, and the Act further provided that 
no one, after the Ist of July, 1842, should ascend a chimney 
unless he were twenty-one years of age. In 1864 the law 
was made more stringent, and even as late as 1875, 38 and 39 
Vic. cap. 70, an Act was passed ‘for further amending the 
Law relating to Chimney Sweepers.’ That all this legislation 
was necessary is partially shown by a short paragraph of the 
date 7th of August: ‘ Yesterday, Charles Barker was charged 
at Union Hall* with kidnapping two young boys, and selling’ 
them for seven shillings, to one Rose, a chimney sweep at 
Kingston.’ And, again, the 25th of August :-— 

‘An interesting occurrence took place at Folkingham.t 
A poor woman who had obtained a pass billet to remain there 
all night, was sitting by the fire of the kitchen of the Grey- 


* Union Hall was at the east end of Union Street, Borough, and 
was built by subscription in 1781—for the use of the magistrates, 
ft Or Falkingham, Lincolnshire. 
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hound Inn, with an infant child at her breast, when two 
chimney sweeps came in, who had been engaged to sweep 
some of the chimneys belonging to the inn early next morn- 
ing. They were, according to custom, treated to a supper, 
which they had begun to eat, when the younger, a boy about 
seven years of age, happening to cast his eyes upon the 
woman, (who had been likewise viewing them with a fixed 
attention from their first entrance,) started up, and exclaimed 
in a frantic tone—“That’s my mother!” and immediately 
flew into her arms. 

‘It appears that her name is Mary Davis, and that she is 
the wife of a private in the 2nd Regiment of Foot-guards, 
now serving in the Peninsula; her husband quitted her to 
embark for foreign service on the 20th of last January, and 
on the 28th of the same month she left her son in the care of 
a woman who occupied the front rooms of her house, while 
she went to wash for a family in the neighbourhood: on her 
return in the evening, the woman had decamped with her 
son, and, notwithstanding every effort was made to discover 
their retreat, they had not since been heard of: but having 
lately been informed that the woman was a native of Leeds, 
she had come to the resolution of going there in search of 
her child, and with this view had walked from London to 
Folkingham (106 miles) with an infant not more than six 
weeks old in her arms. 

‘The boy’s master stated, that about the latter end of last 
January, he met a woman and boy in the vicinity of Sleaford, 
where he resides. She appeared very ragged, and otherwise 
much distressed, and was, at that time, beating the boy most 
severely ; she then accosted him (the master) saying she was 
in great distress, and a long way from home ; and after some 
further preliminary conversation, said, if he would give her 
two guineas to enable her to get home, she would bind her 
son apprentice to him ; this proposal was agreed to, and the 
boy was regularly indentured, the woman having previously 
made affidavit as to being his mother. This testimony was 
corroborated by the boy himself, but, as no doubt remained in 
the mind of anyone respecting the boy’s real mother, his master, 
without further ceremony, resigned him to her. The inhabi- 
tants interested themselves very humanely in the poor 
woman’s behalf, by not only paying her coach fare back to 
London, but also collecting for her the sum of £2 5s.’ 

Among the home news of 1811, I mentioned Bartholomew 
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Fair; but for rowdyism, the fair of 1812 seems to have borne 
the palm :— ; 

‘The scene of riot, confusion and horror exhibited at this 
motley festival, on this night, has seldom, if ever, been ex- 
ceeded. The influx of all classes of labourers who had 
received their week’s wages, and had come to the spot, was 
immense. At ten o'clock every avenue leading through the 
conspicuous parts of the fair was crammed, with an impene- 
trable mass of human creatures. Those who were in the 
interior of the crowd, howsoever distressed, could not be 
extricated ; while those who were on the outside, were 
exposed to the most imminent danger of being crushed to 
death against the booths. The females, hundreds of whom 
there were, who happened to be intermixed with the mob, 
were treated with the greatest indignity, in defiance of the 
exertions of husbands, relatives, or friends. This weaker 
part of the crowd, in fact, seemed to be, on this occasion, the 
principal object of persecution, or, as the savages who attacked 
them, were pleased to called it, of fun. Some fainted, and 
were trodden under foot, while others, by an exertion, almost 
supernatural, produced by an agony of despair, forced their 
way to the top of the mass, and crept on the heads of the 
people, until they reached the booths, where they were 
received and treated with the greatest kindness. We lament 
to state that many serious accidents in consequence occurred ; 
legs and arms innumerable were broken, some lives were lost, 
and the surgeons of St. Bartholomew's Hospital were occu- 
pied the whole of the night in administering assistance to the 
unfortunate objects who were continually brought in to them. 

‘The most distressing scene that we observed arose from 
the suffocation of a child about a twelvemonth old, in the arms 
of its mother, who, with others, had been involved in the 
crowd. The wretched mother did not discover the state of 
her infant until she reached Giltspur Street, when she rent 
the air with her shrieks of self-reproach ; while her husband,’ 
who accompanied her, and who had the appearance of a 
decent tradesman, stood mute with the dead body of his 
child in his arms, which he regarded with a look of inde- 
scribable agony. Such are the heartrending and melancholy 
scenes which were exhibited, and yet this forms but a faint 
picture of the enormities and miseries attendant upon this 
disgraceful festival.’ 


Duelling was dying out, and if anything would help its 
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decline in public opinion, it would be something like the 
following remarks of Lord Ellenborough. They arose from 
an application to the Court of King’s Bench, for a criminal 
information against two persons, for posting a Merchant at 
Lloyd’s as a coward for refusing a Challenge. These are the 
learned judge’s remarks on the case :— 

‘ Really it is high time to put a stop to this spurious chivalry 
of the counting-house and the counter. The Court has been 
for these two days occupied with cases of this sort ; yesterday 
it was an angry linendraper of Bristol, who had been a little 
time in the local militia, long enough to imbibe all the worst 
prejudices of the army, that thought proper to post a prac- 
tising surgeon for not accepting a challenge ; and, to-day, we 
have a mercantile man in the same predicament; instead of 
posting their books, these tradesmen are posting one another. 
The Court desires it to be understood, that it is not necessary 
for the party applying for a remedy against such an outrage as 
this, to come perfectly unblemished before them: and that if 
it shall be shown to be necessary for public quiet and justice, 
they will interpose the remedy sought for. If the challenge 
in this case had been sent ¢o instant upon the defendant’s 
quitting the Coffee-house, the Court would have contem- 
plated it as emanating from the venial irritation of the 
moment; but it appears that he at first applied to the 
prosecutor for an apology, upon the refusal of which, his 
friend, the other defendant, was sent upon this mischievous 
and malignant mission to the prosecutor, in the country ; and 
then, because a man refuses to be hunted down when dining 
out at a friend’s house, and challenged at six o’clock in the 
evening, he is to be posted for a Coward at Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house the next morning! Rule Absolute.’ 

Abroad we were humbling the power of Napoleon. Ciudad 
Rodrigos and Badajos had been captured. Marmont had had 
a crushing defeat at Salamanca, Madrid had been occupied, 
and Wellington had been made Commander-in-Chief of the 
Spanish Army. The Russian Campaign had proved more 
than disastrous to Napoleon, it was his ruin. France could 
scarcely get over her awful losses, which Buturlin estimates 
as follows :—‘ Slain in battle, one hundred and_ twenty-five 
thousand ; died from fatigue, hunger, and cold, one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand ; prisoners (comprehending forty- 
eight generals, three thousand officers, and upwards of one 
hundred and ninety thousand men), one hundred and ninety 
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three thousand ; total, four hundred and fifty thousand, and — 
this does not include the thousands of non-combatants who 
perished.’ 

Our relations with America had been strained for a long 
time ; in fact, it was evident at the end of 1811 that war was 
not only imminent, but all but present. The quarrel arose 
out of the Orders in Council, which Napoleon’s decrees of 
Berlin and Milan had brought forth, and which the Americans 
asserted interfered unjustly with their trade. Of course both 
sides thought they were right, and the Americans, knowing 
we had a big war on our hands, probably imagined that here 
was their opportunity. They provided money, and began 
hostilities, almost even before declaring war, which was 
formally done in June. The following is the Act of Con- 
gress :— 


‘An Act declaring War between the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Dependencies thereof, and 
the United States of America and their Territories. 

‘ Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, that 
War be, and the same is hereby declared to exist, between 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Dependencies thereof, and the United States of America and 
their territories ; and that the President of the United States 
be, and is hereby authorised, to use the whole land and naval 
forces of the United States, to carry the same into effect; 
and to issue to the private armed vessels of the United States, 
commissions, or letters of Marque and general reprisal, in 
such form as he shall think proper, and under the Seal of the 
United States, against the Vessels, goods, and effects of the 
Government of the said United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the Subjects thereof. 


‘ Approved. Jas. Mappison. 
‘ June 18, 1812.’ 


On the 13th of October England declared war against 
America, all hopes of peace having been abandoned. The 
Americans, by every means in their power, endeavoured to 
seduce our Colonists from their allegiance, but without 
success. They suffered severely at the hands of the Canadians, 
and, generally speaking, they got the worst of it on land; 
but, at sea, the balance was in favour of the Americans, until, 
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on the 26th of Dec., the ports and harbours of the rivers 
Chesapeake and Delaware were declared to be blockaded. 

The King’s health did not improve, and all hopes of his 
restoration to reason were abandoned ; after the Meeting of 
the Queen’s Council on the 29th of Feb., it was decided that 
only one bulletin should be issued monthly—which, certainly, 
was very regularly done, but they were so bald, as to give 
little or no indication of the real condition of the King. 

Before closing the chronicle of this year, I will mention 
some miscellaneous facts, which throw light on the times. 

The wife of a respectable farmer, near Liverpool, died 
under the following melancholy circumstances. About two 
years previously she discharged a maidservant, who, in 
revenge, spread a report that her mistress was behaving im- 
properly with a man in the neighbourhood. This rumour 
came to her husband’s ears, and he took it so much to heart, 
that he quitted his home, and did not return to it until a few 
weeks before his wife’s death. She assured him on the word 
of a dying woman, that she was innocent. He believed her, 
and they were reconciled a few days before her death. The 
maidservant, being threatened with a prosecution for slander, 
confessed her guilt, and attested the innocence of her Mistress; 
the result being that she was not prosecuted, but was excom- 
municated in the neighbouring Churches. 

In 1802 Trevethick and Vivian obtained a patent for a 
high-pressure locomotive. It seems to have been very similar 
to this:—‘ July 1. On Wednesday last, an experiment was 
made with a machine at Leeds, under the direction of Mr. 
John Blenkinsop the patentee, for the purpose of substituting 
the agency of steam for the use of horses, in the conveyance 
of Coals on the iron railway from the mines at Middleton, to 
Leeds. This machine is, in fact, a steam engine of four- 
horses power, which, with the assistance of Cranks turning a 
Cogwheel, and iron Cogs placed at one side of the railway, is 
capable of moving at the rate of ten miles an hour.’ 

In 1813, William Hedley, of Wylam Colliery, made ‘ Puff- 
ing Billy,’ which was the first locomotive which ran on smooth 
rails. 

Owing to the difficulties of locomotion, and the total want 
of Railroads, there were very few watering-places for summer 
resort, at which the Londoner, who really might be excused 
for wishing to be away from the London of that day, could 
goto. Brighton, or Brighthelmstone, was then the ope of 
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Royalty, and never dreamed of being as it is now, the earthly 
paradise of the parvenu City man, and the Israelite: Rams- 
gate, and all other southern places of relaxation were not in 
vogue, or were only confined to a very few: but Margate ! 
that, indeed, was a place of earthly pleasure! Here were 
very few restrictions of decorum, and a contemporary account 
may not be uninteresting. It is dated Sept. 3rd :— 


‘This sudden change of weather, from stormy gloom to 
welcome sunshine, has produced a corresponding effect on 
the visitors of this watering-place, who engage themselves in 
every species of amusement that ingenuity can contrive, or 
experience has invented. The streets, which were deserted, 
as being the mere channel for the rain, are now filled with 
sprightly misses, hurrying from library to library, in search of 
some favourite Novel. The News Room, instead of being 
attended only by dismal politicians, prognosticating disasters, 
are crowded with all kinds of Company ;: the politicians quit 
their Newspapers, and, rattling the dice box, anticipate the 
certain destruction, not only of Bonaparte, and his’ army in 
the North, but of his whole Empire : their fortune is crossed, 
and again they begin to doubt. 

‘The young females busy themselves in hunting for new 
Novels ; and a tender love tale, or a sprightly satire, usurps the 

lace of horrid mysteries, or dreadful catastrophes. The more 
elderly ladies amuse themselves with those everlasting topics, 
the price of things, the fashions, and the weather. The pier 
and the Cliffs are crowded during the whole day ; thither, 
young and old, healthy and sickly, rich and poor, repair, and 
all inhale with rapture the fresh sea breezes, glowing with 
new vigour, strength, and beauty, at every respiration, 

‘The gardens at Dandelion were fully attended yesterday, 
and (such is the wonderful metamorphose) at two o’clock 
those sat down to breakfast, who had been usually in the 
habit of dining at one. The dancing soon afterwards com- 
menced, although it was declared to be immensely hot, and did 
not conclude, until a foot race, in an adjoining field, called off 
the attention of the visitors. 

‘On Tuesday, was given the third Masquerade, at the 
Theatre. The characters were more numerous and better 
supported than at the last, with the assistance of the dresses 
belonging to the house. The principal were Vestals, without 
virtue, coquetting with frail Friars, Knights, whose only 
claim to the title was, that they were errant, excepting a 
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chosen few, who claimed the distinction of the Garter; 
Yorkshiremen with the dialect of the Weald of Kent; 
Farmers, whose experience was derived from Mark Lane 
letters ; together with a profusion of ballad singers, Flower 
girls, Gipsies, and Servants wanting places. Among the latter 
was an Irish woman, who, by the bye, was a man, in the 
character of a Servant of all work; having lost her own 
character, presented the following from Father Delany : 


‘“T, Father Delany, aver and declare, 
This is Judy O’Cloggin’s own true character. 
She is never prophane, nor swears, by my troth— 
Except, now and then, when she raps out an oath ; 
She is sober, indeed,—except when she’s frisky, 
With tasting her own Mother’s Milk—Jrish Whiskey ; 
She’s as honest as any, with two legs to stand on— 
She leaves nothing alone that she once lays her hand on : 
She’s Cook, Housemaid, and Scullion or I am a dunce, 
For sure, in my house, she was all these at once : 
Besides Lady’s Maid, so nate and so clane, aye, 
To my beautiful wife, sweet Mrs, Delany : 
Our mansion she scour’d with a new birchen broom, 
Compos’d of a pig-stye, besides a large room.” 


‘The Assembly at the Rooms is fixed for to-night, and 
to-morrow is to be given, at the same place, a grand Masqued 


Ball.’ 


The gentleman mentioned in the following advertisement 
in The Kentish Gazette, Sept. 11th, must have been a pleasant 
and kindly country neighbour. ‘Game anp Rapsirs.—A 
general invitation to qualified Gentlemen.—Manor of Dennie, 
alias Dane, in the parishes of Chilham and Molash. The 
interest of agriculture on this manor, and the surrounding 
country, being much injured by the great numbers of hares, 
pheasants, and rabbits, the proprietor feels the necessity of 
giving this Genera Invitation to Qualified Gentlemen, to 
sport at their pleasure. The manor-house is in the parish of 
Chilham, very near to a place called Shottenton Thorn, and 
John Packman (a servant) who resides there, has orders to 
accommodate gentlemen, as well as he can, with stabling for 
their horses, and with any refreshment for themselves, that 
his homely mode of living can offer. The house is large, 
and a limited number of gentlemen, by sending their own 
bedding, may be accommodated with house room in this and 


future shooting seasons’ ! ! com 
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Here is a paragraph which shows how the horrid traffic in 
dead bodies was on the increase. A more perfect knowledge 
of anatomy was necessary to medical practitioners, for 
medical and surgical science was rapidly advancing, and 
there was not the facility now afforded by having the bodies 
of unclaimed paupers, legally placed at their disposal. The 
only subjects which might, properly, be operated upon, were 
those of Criminals who had been hanged, and although, in 
those days, these were far more numerous than nowadays, 
they fell far short of the requirements. So recourse was had 
to ‘body snatching,’ or the removal of bodies very recently 
buried—which were sold to Surgeons, ‘and no questions 
asked.’ It was so lucrative that, at last, the wretches who 
pursued this traffic would not take the trouble, nor encounter 
the risk of exhuming the bodies, but they deliberately suffo- 
cated living people, a practice which actually introduced a 
new word into the English language, ‘ Burking,’ from one 
Burke, who was executed at Edinburgh, in 1829, for this 
crime. Others followed in his steps, notably one villain 
named Bishop, who was hanged in 1831. 

‘The Resurrection Men, of London, like other combinations 
of Workmen, struck, it seems, the other day, and refused to 
supply the Edinburgh and Glasgow Schools of Surgery with 
dead bodies, under an advance of two guineas per subject.’ 

A very good thing was done this year. Hitherto parish 
registers had been kept very much at the sweet will of the 
clergyman, or of his clerk, and there was so much want of 
uniformity in these very valuable books that every Church 
and Chapelry throughout England was furnished with one— 
before the Ist of January, 1813, thus ensuring the similarity 
we now enjoy. There were 36,000 copies printed, and the 
paper employed, amounted to over 3,000 Reams. 

The Smithfield Club Cattle Show was a very small affair to 
that we are accustomed to see at the Agricultural Hall at 
Islington. In 1812, the money value of the prizes competed | 
for was only 210 Guineas, and the Show was held at 
Mr. Sadler’s Yard, Goswell Street. 

During this year, as last, we gave practical proof of our 
kindness towards our Allies, by Subscriptions being opened 
for ‘ British Assistance to the Spanish Nation,’ and for ‘The 


Relief of poor Suffering Inhabitants of the Different Govern- 
ments of Russia.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


1813. 


High price of provisions—Luddites—Smuggling—Day of Humilia- 
tion—The Cossack—Mdlle, Platoff—Discovery of body of 
Charles I. at Windsor—The Queen and the mad woman—The 
fasting woman of Tutbury—Fight between the Shannon and 
the Chesapeake—Rejoicings for the Victory at Vittoria—Féte 
at Vauxhall— William Huntingdon, s.s. 


Tuts Year began somewhat gloomily, for the Wars made 
themselves felt, Porter rose to 6d. a pot, Mutton 2d. per Ib., 
the latter, owing, it was said, to the rot, which had carried off 
whole flocks of sheep. 

But, if we felt the pinch, our adversaries, or, rather, one of 
them, the French, felt it as well. There was a great deal of 
illicit trading done with France, especially in our Colonial 
goods ; and, to facilitate matters, and make them legal, Napo- 
leon would issue licenses to import such a quantity of such 
goods. As is pointed out in the following quotation, the poor 
French had to pay very dearly for these commodities. 
‘Bonaparte has lately granted 250 more licenses for the im- 
portation of Colonial produce ; and these licenses are a source 
of considerable profit to himself and his favourites. Instead 
of granting to one of these a pension or a sinecure, he gives 
him a few licenses, which the latter sells at exorbitant prices 
—so high, for example, as 75 livres (£3 2s. 6d. sterl.), for 
every hundredweight of Sugar imported ; from which sugar 
Bonaparte himself, afterwards derives a high duty, as he does 
from every other article so imported :—a pound of Coffee, for 
instance, purchased here for eightpence, pays him a duty of 
four shillings. In addition to these burdens, besides exorbitant 
charges for freight, there is another imposition, which renders 
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the Colonial produce enormously expensive to the Continental 
consumer, viz., that the persons importing it under those 
licenses are bound previously to export from France, a stated 
proportion, in value, of wrought silks and other articles utterly 
prohibited in England, which, therefore, they are obliged to 
throw overboard on the passage, and afterwards indemnify 
themselves for this loss by an additional charge on the articles 
imported. Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, near 
twenty millions of pounds’ weight of Sugar have gone from 
England to France during the last year.’ 

During the latter part of the past year the Luddites were 
again troublesome, and it was found necessary to make a 
severe example, which had the desired effect. On the 16th 
of January fourteen of these rioters were hanged, at York, in 
two batches of seven each, and these outrages ceased. 

I have already said that Smuggling was considered a very 
venial sin, and sometimes smuggling adventures had some- 
thing amusing in them—uvide the following:—A party of 
Smugglers had landed a valuable cargo near Dungeness, and, 
having been informed that a party of Dragoons from Hastings 
were to be on the look-out for them, they sent word that they 
would resign half their goods, if they might carry away the 
other half unmolested. At the same time they gave notice 
that they had left 180 tubs of gin in a chalk pit, well known 
to the officer of the troop. The soldiers rode off immediately 
to act on the smugglers’ information, and the latter, of course, 
were equally prompt in getting their newly-run Cargo out of 
harm’s way. The troops duly found the tubs at the place 
indicated, and, with triumph, escorted them to the Custom 
House, where, when they came to be examined, they were 
found to contain nothing stronger than water. 

On the Ist of February a proclamation was issued from 
Carlton House. It is deliciously vague about ‘the War,’ not 
saying whether it was that in which we were engaged, with 
the French, or with the Americans. It was probably left to 
the imagination and option of the taxpayers, who might < pay 
their money, and take their choice.’ 


‘Grores, P. R. 

‘We, taking into our most serious consideration the 
just and necessary war in which His Majesty is engaged, and 
putting our trust in Almighty God, that He will graciously 
bless His Majesty’s arms, both by sea and land, have resolved, 
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and do, in the name, and on the behalf of His Majesty, and 
by, and with the advice of His Majesty’s Privy Council, hereby 
command, that a Public Day of Fasting and Humiliation be 
observed throughout those parts of the United Kingdom 
called England and Ireland, on Wednesday the Tenth Day of 
March next ensuing, so that both we, and His Majesty’s 
people, may humble ourselves before Almighty God, in order 
to obtain pardon of our sins, and in the most devout and 
solemn manner, send up our prayers and supplications to the 
Divine Majesty, for averting those heavy judgments, which 
our manifold provocations have most justly deserved: and for 
imploring His Blessing, and assistance on His Majesty’s Arms, 
for the restoration of peace and prosperity to His Majesty and 
His Dominions,’ &c., &c. 


Another Proclamation made it applicable to Scotland. On 
the day appointed, the Regent, his daughter, and the Dukes 
of York, Cumberland, and Cambridge went to the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s; and the two Houses of Parliament went 
—the Lords, to Westminster Abbey; the Commons, to 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

About this time of the year—with the exception of the 
bickerings of the Prince and Princess of Wales—there was 
very little to interest the public; so little, indeed, that even 
the advent of a Cossack, who came in the suite of a Russian 
Officer, created an immense sensation. Here is as early an 
account as any, of this important individual. Morning Chronicle, 
Thursday, April 15, 1813: ‘The Cossack, and a Russian Officer, 
who arrived in London on Friday last, made their appearance 
in the City, agreeably to the notice which had been given in 
some of the papers. They met the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, who accompanied them to the Royal Exchange, and 
Lloyd’s Coffee House, where they were received with the 
greatest marks of approbation by the merchants, and an 
immense concourse of spectators. After passing through 
Lloyd’s, they were stationed at one of the balconies looking 
into the Exchange, when the Lord Mayor appeared, and, 
after silence was obtained, gave “Success to the Emperor 
Alexander,” with three times three, which was given with 
enthusiasm by all present. The Cossack’s spear was ten feet 
long, and it was said he had killed thirty-seven Frenchmen 
with it.’ 

I give an illustration of this formidable warrior ‘ZemLano- 
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wun, the Brave Russian Cossack, as he appeared at the Royal 
Exchange, on Wednesday, April 14, 1813.’ 

In the evening he was taken to Freemasons’ Hall, where 
the Grand Master, the Duke of Sussex, conversed with him 
through the medium of an interpreter, for some minutes. He 
was a great lion. Besides the etching by Heath, here given, 
two other artists, Heapley and Pyne, were at him, and 
Ackerman, the print-seller, gave him his choice of four 
beautiful swords, of which he chose a Turkish scimitar. He 
was taken to Westminster, and was allowed to play with the 
large sword therein preserved. 

The last we hear of him is that he visited, on the 30th of 
April, Exhibition Rooms at Spring Gardens, where he heard 
a new March played on an awful instrument called the Panhar- 
monicon. On this fiendish invention the combined noise of 
200 instruments was ground out by machinery. ‘The trumpets 
sounding victory, and the bells, with the horns and kettledrums, 
rejoicing for glory, gave joy to all present. The Cossack, on 
being introduced to the fair Albiness, seemed, by the ex- 
pression of his countenance, to be much pleased; and, on 
shaking hands, and giving her a salute, said, “I leave London 
this evening, may I take with me a lock of your hair?” This 
being granted, Mr. Wigley, the Proprietor of the Rooms, 
presented him with an elegant locket to enclose the same.’ 
They made a paper model of him, which was shown at Mrs. 
Aberdeen’s Papyruseum, 19, Frith Street, Soho. 

The Cossacks were wonderfully popular with the English 
just then. Their Hetman, or Commander, Count Platoff, was 
reported to have offered to give his daughter, and a small 
dowry, to any soldier who would bring him Napoleon’s head. 


In some verses relative to Napoleon’s reverses in Russia is 
one :— 


‘But, take care, Master Nap, you meet with no trap, 
To poke either leg, or your head in ; 


Loss of legs stops your flight, lose your head, why the sight 
Will be welcome at Miss Platoff’s wedding,’ 


She figures in another Satirical print, published on Novem- 
ber 9, 1813, called ‘Cossack Sports—or, the Platoff Hunt in 
full cry after French Game.’ Leipsig is in the background, and 
the Cossacks plunge into the river Elster in full chase after 
the ‘Corsican Fox.’ Count Platoff cries, ‘Hark forward ! my 
boys, get along! He runs in view. Yoics, Yoics. There he 
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ZMLANOWHIN, THE BRAVE RUSSIAN ath AS HE APPEARED AT THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1813. 


(Drawn and etched by Heath.) 
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goes. Tally ho! His daughter is in mid-stream, thrashing nee 
horse, and calling out, ‘Hi! Ho! Tally ho! for a Husband ! 

There was another thing much talked about at this time, 
and that was the discovery of the Body of Charles I. at 
Windsor. This was not the first body of a Sovereign found 
there unexpectedly: for on March 13, 1789, the workmen 
employed in re-paving the Choir of St. George's Chapel, 
discovered the entrance into the vault where Edward IV. had 
been deposited ; the royal body was found enclosed in a leaden 
and wooden coffin, reduced to a skeleton ; on the King’s Coffin 
lay another of wood, much decayed, which contained the 
skeleton of a woman, supposed to have been his Queen, 
Elizabeth Woodville. 

The Duchess of Brunswick (mother of the Princess of Wales) 
died in England on March 23, 1813, and was buried with 
much pomp, at Windsor on the 31st of March. 

The following is a newspaper account of ‘ THE Discovery oF 
THE BoDy oF Cuartes I. On Wednesday last, at the interment 
of the Dowager Duchess of Brunswick, an important discovery 
was made. It had been long suspected that the remains of 
Charles I. were deposited in a vault at Windsor. Indeed 
Wood, in his Athene, states the supposition. On Wednesday 
a search was made, a Coffin was opened, which was found to 
a certainty to contain the long-sought-for body. It was not 
at all decayed ; the severed head had been carefully adjusted 
by a cement to the shoulders, and the most perfect resem- 
blance to the portraits, was remarked in the shape of the head, 
the pointed beard, &c., fragments of which were carefully 
taken off as relics, as well as to identify the body.’ 

Laurence Eachard (who wrote in the reign of Anne) in his 
‘ History of England’ (vol. ii. p. 649), speaking of Charles I. 
being buried at Windsor, and refuting a rumour that it was 
not so, says, ‘ But to remove all imaginations, we shall here 
insert a memorandum, or certificate sent by Mr. John Sewell, 
Register at Windsor, Anno 1696, September 21. The ‘same 
Vault in which King Charles the First was buried was opened 
to lay in a still born child of the then Princess of Denmark, 
now our gracious Queen. On the King’s Coffin the velvet 
pall was strong and sound, and there was about the Coffin 
a leaden band, with this inscription cut through it—Kine 
CHARLES, 1648. 

‘Queen Jane’s* Coffin was whole and entire; but that of 


* Seymour. 


unt. Plalef, frome i oe terrae, 
‘ “Oy 7 hay Ball. oe oe Tie 
00 a bull ee of Little bry — eas oe, 


A TIT-BIT FOR A COSSACK 3} OR, THE PLATOFF PRIZE FOR THE 
HEAD OF BUONAPARTE. 


(Etched by Wm. E——s, Published Fanuary 4, 1813, by Thos. Tege.) 
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King Henry the Eighth was sunk in upon the breast part, and 
the lead and wood consumed by the heat of the gums he was 
embalmed with.’ 

Sir Henry Halford published, in April, 1813, a narrative of 
the examination of the royal remains, which took place in the 
presence of the Prince Regent, and we see how it bears out 
Eachard’s account. ‘On removing the pall, a plain leaden 
Coffin with no appearance of ever having been enclosed in 
wood, and bearing an inscription, “ King Charles, 1648,” in 
large, legible characters, on a scroll of lead, encircling it, im- 
mediately presented itself to view. A square opening was 
then made in the upper part of the lid, of such dimensions as 
to admit a clear insight into its contents. These were an 
internal wooden coffin, very much decayed, and the body care- 
fully wrapped in cere cloth.’ 

After this was unrolled, they had a perfect view of the 
King’s face, and, although it had suffered from decay, ‘the 
pointed beard, so characteristic of the period of the reign of 
King Charles, was perfect. The shape of the face was a long 
oval; many of the teeth remained, and the left ear . . . was 
found entire. . . . When the head had been entirely disen- 
gaged from the attachments which confined it, it was found 
to be loose, and without any difficulty was taken up, and held 
CORVIC Wien rene 

‘The hair was thick at the back part of the head, and in 
appearance nearly black. A portion of it, which has since 
been cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful dark brown colour : 
that of the beard was a redder brown. On the back part of 
the head, it was not more than an inch in length, and had 
probably been cut so short for the convenience of the execu- 
tioner, or, perhaps, by the piety of friends soon after death, 
in order to furnish memorials of the unhappy King.’ 

An examination of the muscles of the neck clearly proved 


that the head had been severed from the body by a heavy. 


blow with a very sharp instrument, and this thoroughly con- 
firmed the identification of the King. ‘ After this examination 
of the head, which served every purpose in view, and without 
examining the body below the neck, it was immediately 
restored to its situation, the Coffin was soldered up again, and 
the vault closed. 

‘ Neither of the other coifins had any inscriptions upon them. 
The larger one, supposed, on good grounds, to contain the 
remains of King Henry VIII., measured six feet, ten inches 
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in length, and had been enclosed in an elm one, two inches 
in thickness ; but this was decayed, and lay in small fragments 
near it. The leaden coffin appeared to have been beaten in 
by violence about the middle; and a considerable opening in 
that part of it, exposed a mere skeleton of the King. Some 
beard remained upon the chin, but there was nothing to dis- 
criminate the personage in it.’* 


* In 1888-9, an exhibition of Stuart Relics was held at the New 
Gallery in Regent Street, and, on December 17, 1888, the following 
Paragraph appeared in the Standard:—‘The Prince of Wales 
visited St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on Thursday last, and replaced 
in the vault containing the coffin of Charles I. certain relics of that 
Monarch, which had been removed during some investigations more 
than 70 yearsago. These relics, having ultimately come into the 
possession of the Prince of Wales, his Royal Highness decided, with 
the sanction of the Queen, to replace them in the vault from which 
they had been taken, but not to disturb the coffin of the King. 
This task was successfully accomplished on Thursday last in the 
presence of the Dean of Windsor.’ 

There was some discussion as to what these relics were, which 
was set at rest by the Globe, January 10, 1889 :—‘ THE PRINCE OF 
WALES AND THE RELIC OF CHARLES I. Considerable curiosity, 
says the Whitehall Review, was aroused the other day as to what 
the relic could have been which the Prince of Wales deposited in 
the tomb of Charles I. at Windsor. The relic in question was, we 
believe, part of the vertebre joining the head to the body of the 
unfortunate monarch, It appears that when the coffin of Charles I. 
was opened in 1813, and the king’s head fell on the ground, as so 
graphically described in Mr. Frith’s “ Reminiscences,” a portion of 
the vertebrae of the beheaded king was taken away and preserved 
by the eminent physician, Sir Henry Halford, from whose custody 
it was subsequently stolen. Luckily, full written particulars were 
attached to the relic, and it was, two years ago, sent anonymously 
to the Prince of Wales, who, fearing that it might be wanted for 
the Stuart Exhibition, judiciously arranged to have the relic 
returned. It was placed on, but not in, the coffin in the vault at 
Windsor Chapel.’ 

A further paragraph in the same Newpaper of the 14th of 
January, thoroughly elucidates whatever mystery there might have 
been about the ‘relics’ :—‘THe Retic or Cuarues I, Sir H. 
St. John Halford writes to us from Wistow Hall, Leicester, with. 
reference to the Relic of Charles I. recently placed on the coffin of 
that Monarch by the Prince of Wales, as follows: ‘The true history 
of the relic is that it was given to my grandfather, Sir Henry 
Halford, by His Majesty George IV., at the time that the coffin of 
Charles I. was opened, and was given by me te His Royal Highness. 
the Prince of Wales two years ago.”’ 
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of one. Cut off his beard, Doctor, twill make me a prime 
pair of Royal Whiskers.’ Lord Castlereagh (Privy Purse) 
behind him, says, ‘How queer King Charley looks without 
his head, doesn’t he? !!! Faith and sure, and I wonder how 
WE should look without our heads!!!’ 

Whilst on the subject of Royalty, I may as well chronicle 
a shock which poor old Queen Charlotte had—on the 2nd of 
May—which must have frightened her terribly, for she actually 
sent for the Prince Regent. A woman named Davenport was 
assistant Mistress of the Robes, and she was born in the Queen’s 
palace, and had lived constantly in it, with her mother, who 
was housekeeper at the Lower Lodge, Windsor, having 
previously filled the onerous, and arduous task of rocker to 
the infant princesses. Miss Davenport was about thirty years 
of age, and, when she was young, had a fit of insanity, of which, 
however, she was considered cured ; and, except an occasional 
period of melancolia, was quite harmless. 

However, on Sunday, the 2nd of May, she broke out, the 
balance of her mind having been overthrown ever since the 
death of the Princess Amelia. She slept in the Tower over 
the Queen’s bedroom, and her Majesty was aroused at five in 
the morning by a violent noise at her door, hearing some one 
shrieking and screaming, and calling on the Queen of England 
to redress her wrongs. The bedroom had double doors, and 
the poor maniac, having smashed the outer door, was en- 
deavouring to force the inner one, when Mrs. Beckendorf, 
the Queen’s dresser, who slept in her room, opened it, and 
there found the poor woman clad only in her night-clothes, 
with a letter in her hand, which she insisted upon delivering 
to her Majesty. For twenty minutes Mrs. Beckendorf kept 
her at bay, ringing a bell all the while. A page, two footmen, 
and a porter, at length appeared on the scene, and over- 
powered the mad woman. Then Dr. Willis, who was in 
attendance upon the King, was sent for, and she was put into 
a straight jacket—which, owing to her violence, was with 
difficulty got on her. She was then carried into a chaise, and 
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driven away to a private lunatic asylum. The Queen’s nerves 
must soon have recovered, for she was at a grand dinner given 
in her honour at Carlton House, by the Prince of Wales on 
the 4th of May. Ss 

On this day the fasting woman of Tutbury, Ann Moore, 
who professed to live without food, confessed her imposture. 
Her miraculous abstention from nourishment was disbelieved 
in, and, at her own request, a committee of gentlemen watched 
her. Their vigilance proved too much for her, for nine days 
of such inspection reduced her to such a state of emaciation, 
that she put her mark to the following confession: ‘1, Ann 
Moore, of Tutbury, humbly asking pardon of all persons 
whom I have attempted to deceive and impose upon, and 
above all, with the most unfeigned sorrow and contrition, 
imploring the divine mercy, and forgiveness of that God 
whom I have so greatly offended, do most solemnly declare 
that I have occasionally taken sustenance for the last six 
years. The following epigram was made on 


‘TuTBuRY ANN. 

‘She kept, what none would wish to keep, her bed, 
And, what few more would do, declin’d a dinner ; 
Liv’d an eternal Lent, and shamm’d half dead, 

O Lord! forgive this ever-lying sinner.’ 


In the war with America the British fleet was not always 
successful. On the contrary, and when the Shannon beat the 
Chesapeake, there were great rejoicings. In Boston harbour | 
lay the United States frigate Chesapeake, Capt. Laurence, 
49 guns, 18 and 32 pounders, and a crew of 400 men. Capt. 
Broke, commanding H.M. frigate Shannon, which was inferior 
both in weight of metal, and number of men, had long been 
watching it, anxiously awaiting an opportunity of an encounter. 
At length, on the Ist of June, he challenged a combat, by — 
standing close in to Boston Lighthouse. He had not to wait 
long, for he had the pleasure of seeing the Chesapeake sailing 
out of the harbour. He took up a position within sight of the 
land, and the American frigate came proudly on, conscious of 
victory, so much so, as to have omitted providing accommoda- 
tion for the wounded. 

After two or three broadsides the Chesapeake closed with 
the Shannon, and they were locked together, so Captain Broke 
gave orders for boarding, himself setting the example. The 
Americans made a desperate, but undisciplined, defence, and 
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the assault was so fierce, that after two minutes only, of hand- 
to-hand fighting, the Americans were driven from every post. 
In another minute they ceased firing from below, and cried 
for quarter. The Union Jack was then run up, and the whole 
was over in fifteen minutes from its commencement. The 
British lost 23 killed, and 56 wounded, out of a crew of 330 
men: the Americans about 70 killed and 100 wounded. 
Captain Laurence, who was among the latter, subsequently 
died, and was honourably buried at Halifax. One can 


SHANNON UY, CHESAPEAKE, 4 
(Lublished September 1, 1813, for the proprietor of ‘ Town Talk.’) 


scarcely believe the astonishment and humiliation of the 
spectators on shore of this combat, when they saw their fine 
ship which sailed away so shortly before, in all the pride of 
expected victory, taken away in bondage, instead of returning 
with her captor. 

George Cruikshank gives us his idea of the naval engage- 
ment in a long etching (which I have divided into two) 
published in ‘ Town Talk,’ of the 1st of September, = 13 It 
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is called ‘ British VaLour, and Yankee Boastine, or SHANNON 
versus CHESAPEAKE,’ and is full of bombast, both in drawing, 
and words. The Americans are evolved out of his inner 
consciousness, but I presume it was the current type of the 
time, as our delineation of a Citizen of the United States of 
America, is, when pourtrayed in one of our comic papers. 
Evidently they were considered as Puritans, and depicted as 
Maw-worms. Captain Broke has hold of one by the hair, and 
is erying out, ‘ Down with your Stripes, you Swabs, or D me, 
we'll stripe you.’ The sailor who has hold of one of the 
dead, by his pigtail and breeches, calls out to another, ‘Stand 
clear, Mess-mate, whilst I heave a few of these lubberly 
Yankee Doodles overboard.’ The sailor kicking a Yankee 
into the sea, says, ‘Go along, d n you, don’t you see they 
are waiting dinner for you?’ This probably refers to a dinner 
which was to be given to the victors on their return. In the 
dinner tent one is saying, ‘Friends, I think you had better 
come and sit down, for if we wait till the Chesapeake comes 
back, I am afraid the dinner will be cold.’ Another replies, 
‘Why, I don’t think they will want much dinner, for they 
seem to have got their Belly full.’ 

On the 21st of June, near the town of Vittoria, the Allied 
forces under Lord Wellington, attacked the French Army 
under Joseph Bonaparte, aided by Marshal Jourdain, and 
gained a most complete victory ; having driven them from all 
their positions, and taken from them 151 pieces of cannon, 
415 waggons of ammunition, all their baggage, provisions, 
cattle, treasure, &c., and a large number of prisoners. On the 
5th and 6th of July there were brilliant and general illumina- 
tions in London in celebration of this victory. Much mischief 
was done by fireworks being let off in the streets, but at Bow 
Street, fifty people were punished for so doing, and very 
properly too, one man at least, who for the sake of throwing 
his squibs with surer aim, attached to each of them a leaden 
weight, of weight sufficient, it was believed, to kill a man, if it 
had struck him on the head. 

On the 20th of July there was a grand public féte at 
Vauxhall, in honour of the same event, which commenced 
with a dinner at 5 p.m., the Duke of York presiding, ac- 
companied by all his brothers, except the Prince Regent. 
At this dinner was shown Marshal Jourdain’s baton, which was 
picked up on the field of battle by a sergeant of the 87th 
Regiment. Then the gardens were illuminated on a scale of 
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grandeur never before attempted, bands played, the visitors 
promenaded, and there were three displays of fireworks, and 
the whole closed with dancing, the company not separating 
until 2 a.m. Numbers of tickets for the evening féte, not 
including the dinner, were sold at from three to ten guineas 
each. 

On the Ist of July, at Tunbridge Wells, died a curious 
character, William Huntingdon (his proper name being Hunt), 
S. S., ‘Sinner Saved,’ as he delighted to call himself, Minister 
of the Gospel at Providence Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane. Born 
in the Weald of Kent, of very poor parents, he had a rough 
early life, as errand boy, labourer, and cobbler. Then he was 
‘saved,’ and began preaching, first at Thames Ditton, then in 
London, at Margaret Street Chapel, and, by the power of 
faith and prayer, he finally built the Chapel of Providence. 
In his ‘Bank of Faith’ he tells his reader somewhat of the 
commencement of this Chapel :— 

‘I will now inform my reader of the kind providence of my 
God at the time of building the Chapel, which I named 
Providence Chapel (1788): and also mention a few free-will 
offerings which the people brought. They first offered about 
eleven pounds, and laid it on the foundation at the beginning 
of the building. A good gentleman, with whom I had but 
little acquaintance, and of whom I bought a load of timber, 
sent it in with a bill and receipt in full, as a present to the 
Chapel of Providence. Another good man came with tears 
in his eyes and blessed me, and desired to paint my pulpit, 
desk, &c., as a present to the Chapel. Another person gave 
me half-a-dozen chairs for the Vestry ; and my friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyons furnished me with a tea-chest well stored, and a 
set of china. My good friends Mr. and Mrs. Smith furnished 
me with a very handsome bed, bedstead, and all its furniture 
and necessaries, that I might not be under the necessity of 
walking home in the cold winter nights. A daughter of mine 
in the faith gave me a looking-glass for my chapel study. 
Another friend gave me my pulpit cushion and a bookease for 
my study. Another gave me a bookcase for the vestry. And 
my good friend Mr. E. seemed to level all his displeasure at 
the devil; for he was in hopes I should be enabled, through 
the gracious arm of the Lord, to cut Rahab in pieces; there- 
fore he furnished me with a sword of the Spirit—a new Bible, 
with Morocco binding and silver clasps !’ 

His preaching was of a decidedly ‘ Revivalist’ type ; but his 
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enthusiasm doubtless reclaimed to order and decency many 
of the lower classes. He mingled his religion with much 
worldliness, and he married Lady Sanderson (the widow of 
Sir James Sanderson, Bart., Lord Mayor of London), who was 
a constant attendant at his chapel, by which he became 
possessed of a considerable addition to his property. After 
the demolition of his Chapel in Margaret Street, the wealthier 
portion of his congregation proposed to build him another ; 
and accordingly erected a Chapel in Gray’s Inn Lane, at an 
expense of £9,000. A day was appointed for opening it; but 
he refused to officiate in it at all, until it should be made his 
own personal freehold: and, so great was the devotion of his 
followers, they resigned their shares in his favour. 

He had a nice house at Pentonville, and it was there that 
his effects were sold on the 24th of September. All his 
disciples wanted some personal relic of him, and the conse- 
quence was, that the goods fetched fancy prices. As an 
instance, an old arm-chair, intrinsically worth about fifty 
shillings, fetched sixty guineas, and other articles in like pro- 
portion. There were several caricatures of this auction, but 
they afford neither profit nor amusement to the modern reader. 


CHAPTER X. 


Emperor of Russia invested with the Garter—The Poet Laureate— 
French Prisoners of War—Joy over Napoleon’s defeat at Leipsic 
—‘ Orange boven’—The Allies and the war with France—The 
War with America—The Princess Charlotte and her establishment 
—The Prince of Orange her suitor—The King’s Health. 


Russta was an Ally against Napoleon, worth courting, and, 
consequently, the Emperor was made a Knight of the Garter. 
The Mission that was sent out to invest him was splendidly 
appointed. The King of Arms had a new tabard, robes, &c., 
and he, and all his suite, had new carriages especially built for 
the occasion. They took out with them the Statute passed 
at the last Chapter, authorizing the election of the Emperor 
as a member of the Order, with the Great Seal of England in 
a gold box and blue velvet case; and also the proceedings of 
the Election, similarly garnished. They took out a complete 
set of habiliments, decorations, and ornaments, necessary for 
his investiture, and, as my readers may not know what was 
then necessary for turning out a respectable and regulation 
Knight of the Garter, I transcribe them. 

Shoes of white kid, ornamented with silver lace and roses. 

Stockings and pantaloons of white silk, manufactured for 
the purpose, in one. 

The Jacket, or Doublet, and trunk, of rich white silver 
tissue, ornamented with silver lace, in imitation of point lace. 

A sword with gold hilt, the belt and scabbard covered with 
rich crimson velvet. 

A surcoat of rich Crimson Velvet. 

A large silver lace rosette for the right knee. 

The Installation Garter, richly embroidered, for the left knee. 

A superb mantle of Garter blue Velvet, lined with white 
lustring: the badge of the Order richly embroidered. The 
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mantle is fastened on the neck with blue and gold rope, with 
two long rich tassels. 

A hood of Crimson Velvet, which is worn on the right 
shoulder. 

The gloves, white kid, trimmed with very broad silver lace. 

A Spanish hat of black velvet, with a beautiful large plume 
of Ostrich and Heron’s feathers. 

The splendid Gold Collar of the Order, with the medal of 
St. George, to hang on the breast, with large bunches of broad 
white ribbons and rosettes. 

Two Stars of the Order richly embroidered. 

Flowing ringlets of hair, with a bunch of white ribbons to 
tie them. 

This latter item shows how minutely the Emperor’s outfit 
was provided. It was an age of wigs—and the Emperor’s 
close, military cut hair, was not en régle. 

Another event, which people talked about, at the time, was 
the death, on the 11th of August, of Henry James Pye, Poet 
Laureate, aged 69. He was the son of a Country gentleman, 
and was educated at Magdalen College, Oxon. After his 
father’s death he lived at Faringdon, was made J.P., held a 
Commission in the Militia, and, in 1784, was elected M.P. for 
his County. His circumstances becoming involved, he had to 
sell his paternal estate. In 1790 he was made Poet Laureate, 
and, in 1792, was appointed one of the Magistrates for West- 
minster. He was not very remarkable as a poet, and, probably, 
his best read poems were ‘ Faringdon Hill,’ and ‘ The Progress 
of Refinement.’ 

There were several candidates for the honour of being his 
successor, including Sir Walter Scott. There is a little 
epigram concerning two of them, worth repeating— 


‘Croker and Wharton are roasted so dry 
By every impartial Review, . 
That, combined, they would make but a bad kind of stew, 
But, certainly, never a—Pye.’ 


The choice eventually fell on Robert Southey (Nov. 29, 1813). 

During the year we hear occasionally of the French Prisoners. 
On the 14th of April, two of them, on board the Samson, 
prison ship, of which we have heard before, in connection 
with a traitor being tattooed, fought a duel, and one was 
killed. Having no swords, they used two sticks, on the end 
of each of which was fastened a pair of scissors, The duel 
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was meant to be a [outrance, for one received a mortal wound 
in the stomach, from which his bowels protruded, yet he still 
fought on as long as he could. The prisoners, at last, applied 
to the ship’s surgeon, who sewed up the wound, but the man 
died very shortly afterwards. 

There must have been a bad lot on board that ship Samson, 
for we read :— 

‘July 19. A most diabolical conspiracy has been charged 
to have been formed on board the Samson prison ship, at 
Gillingham Reach, by three French prisoners, to murder the 
master’s mate, and the sergeant of marines, belonging to the 
ship, together with several of their own countrymen. The 
murders were to have been perpetrated on each victim singly, 
as opportunities presented: when the escape of the murderer, 
by mixing instantly with the great body of the prisoners, was 
to be facilitated by the other conspirators, and lots were 
drawn who should commit the first murder. 

‘The first lot fell to Charles Mansereaux; but this man, 
being troubled by some compunctious visiting of conscience, 
on reflecting that the sergeant was a married man, with a 
family, who would be left destitute by his death, determined 
to despatch one of the private marines in his stead. On 
Tuesday se’n-night, when this wretch was watching for an 
opportunity to effect this purpose, Thomas King, a private 
marine, came on the forecastle, when Mansereaux stepped 
behind him, and plunged a knife into his back, which passed 
through the kidneys, and inflicted a dreadful wound, of which 
the poor fellow lingered till Saturday morning, when he 
expired. Mansereaux was observed by a fellow prisoner, who 
instantly knocked him down, and secured him, or he would, 
probably, have escaped without being detected. Mansereaux 
on being confined, made a discovery of the whole plan, and 
named his associates, both of whom were standing by at the 
time of the murder.’ The three prisoners were at once 
secured, but I fail to trace their fate. 

On the 22nd of September, three French prisoners escaped, 
and murdered a boatman, and the story is thus told in the 
Hants Courier :— 

‘Three French prisoners, Francois Relif, Jean Marie Dantz, 
and Daniel Du Verge, having effected their escape from 
Forton depdt, engaged the wherry of the above-named 
George Brothers, to take them to Ryde. When off the 
Block-house, (according to their own assertions), they proposed 
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to the boatman to take them to France, promising ample 
reward, and liberty to return immediately ; but he, not to be 
corrupted by promises or reward, resisted their proposition, 
and, in consequence, they stabbed him in sixteen places, 
(three of which were mortal,) and threw him overboard. ori si 

‘The Frenchmen immediately directed their course to sea, 
and were promptly pursued by several wherries, in one of 
which were Lieut. Sullock, and three seamen of the Centaur, _ 
at anchor at Spithead. In consequence of a heavy swell, and 
bad management, the Frenchmen were overtaken, after a run 
of about 15 miles; one of the men belonging to the Centaur 
leaped into the wherry among the Frenchmen alone, armed 
with nothing but the stretcher, with which he knocked one 
of them down: they then surrendered. 

‘ They were taken on board the Centaur for the night, and, 
on being searched, a large sum of money was found about 
them in silver, and three knives; one of them was very 
bloody ; and on Thursday morning they were delivered into 
the hands of the civil power, and landed at the sally-port. 
They were taken to the Borough Gaol, when they were again 
examined. They confessed that Brothers was killed by two 
of them, but that the third was no further concerned than in 
lending his knife to the other, when the waterman resisted 
them. More money was here taken from them, one having, 
actually, concealed in his pantaloons under his boots (sic) 
thirty-three 5s. 6d. pieces. It appears that, by the manu- 
facture of lace, toys, &c., the prisoners accumulated a suffi- 
cient sum of money to procure a suit of genteel clothes each, 
(besides the sums taken from their persons), dressed in which 
they mingled with the crowd of visitors that were walking in 
the depot, eluding by their metamorphosed appearance the 
vigilance of the turnkeys and military sentinels.’ What 
ultimately became of them I cannot find out, but, doubtless, 
two were hanged. 

The period of Captivity for these Prisoners of War was 
drawing to a close, for Napoleon’s power was waning fast, and 
the reverses which he experienced at the hands of the Allies 
at Leipsic on October 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th may be con- 
sidered as having determined his final overthrow. The News 
was told in England in a London Gazette extraordinary, of 
November 8rd, and, on the 5th and 6th, London was 


brilliantly illuminated. — 
‘Everywhere, except opposite Somerset House, there was 
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the most perfect decorum and order, the crowds, both on foot, 
and in carriages, passed along without the slightest annoy- 
ance; but, in the Strand, the old disgraceful nuisance of 
scattering dirt and crackers, and throwing every species of 
combustible at females, and into carriages, was practised the 
whole evening.’ 

Looking at the list of Iluminations, they were not very 
grand, when judged by our standard; but there was one 
transparency shown at Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, 
which, although very grisly and grim in its conception, was of 
decidedly artistic merit. It was called ‘The Two Kings of 
Terror, and I have here reproduced a portion of it. The 


PART OF TRANSPARENCY AT ACKERMANN’S, 
(November 5-6, 1813, 2 honour of the victories of the Allies at Leipsig, &c.) 


whole composition is thus contemporaneously described: ‘A 
design representing Buonaparte sitting upon a drum, in a 
field of battle, his hands under his chin, his elbows on his 
knees; opposite is seated Death upon a dismounted cannon, 
in the same position, his elbows upon his knees, “ staring the 
tyrant in the face ;” his right foot has crushed the insolent 
French trophy, the ci devant invincible French eagle, his left 
rests upon a cannon ball. In the background is seen the 
French legions, filled with dismay, flying before the conquer- 
ing Germans, Russians, Prussians, and Swedes. The whole 
was surmounted by an emblematic Circle, indicative of Union 
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and Strength, which was lighted by gas, and of dazzling 
brightness.’ 

In October Bavaria joined the Allies. In November a 
revolution took place in Holland ; the people of Amsterdam 
rose in a body, and hoisted the Orange Colours, and, with the 
ancient cry of ‘ORANGE BoveN’ (Orange in the ascendant, or 
victorious) proclaimed the sovereignty of that house. The 
example of the Capital was followed by the other principal 
towns of Holland ; which the French troops were compelled 
to evacuate. 

The Prince of Orange was in England, the sure asylum of 
unfortunate Royalty, and on the 21st of November a deputa- 
tion came to London from Holland, inviting him to return. 
On the 28th he embarked at Deal for Holland, on board the 
Warrwr, of 74 guns, and landed at Scheveningen on the 30th. 
The Dutch, having thrown off the French yoke, were no 
longer our enemies, so that we had no further reason for 
keeping any of that Nation as Prisoners of War, and they, 
amounting to 10,000 in number, were ordered to be sent back 
to their own country, to assist in liberating it from the 
domination of France. On the 2nd of December the Prince 
of Orange made his solemn entry into Amsterdam, when he 
declared his acceptance of the sovereignty, and the title of 
Sovereign Prince of the United Netherlands. 

The entente cordiale, which thus, of necessity, sprung up 
between the English and Dutch, among other things 
produced the illustration overleaf, wherein is shown an 
English and a Dutch Sailor fraternizing. Above them, is a 
label ‘ Fendracht maakt Magt.’ (Concord makes Power), and 
‘The Sea is Open, Trade revives.’ 

On the ist of December the Allied Sovereigns issued a 
declaration at Frankfort, in which they affirmed that they 
did not make war upon France, but against the preponderance 
exercised by the Emperor Napoleon beyond the limits of his 
empire ; that the first use they made of victory was to offer 
him peace upon conditions founded on the independence of 
the French Empire, as well as on that of the other States of 
Europe; that they desired that France might be great, 
powerful, and happy, and that they confirmed to the French 
Empire an extent of territory which France, under her kings, 
never knew; that, wishing, also, to be free, tranquil, and 
happy themselves, they desired a state of peace, which, by a 
just equilibrium of strength might preserve their people from 
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(Published December 13, 1813, Ackermann.) 
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the calamities which had overwhelmed Europe, for the last 
twenty years; and that they would not lay down their arms 
until they had obtained this beneficial result. But, either 
this declaration was only meant as a political display, or else 
they entirely misjudged Napoleon’s character, when they 
imagined they could put bounds to his ambition, and dictate 
terms to him who had had all Europe at his feet—so nothing 
came of it. 

The American War still went on. Madison was again 
elected President. At the commencement of the year the 
Americans attacked Canada direct. General Winchester 
attacked and took Detroit, but the English, under Colonel 
Proctor, with 500 regulars and militia, and about 600 Indians, 
advanced against him, the result being, that half his men 
surrendered at discretion, and the other half were nearly all 
cut to pieces by the Indians. 

On the other hand, the Americans captured and held 
possession of York, the Capital of Upper Canada, seated on 
Lake Ontario. Henceforth, the war was principally confined 
this year to the Lakes, with varying fortunes, until we hear 
from Sir G. Provost, on the 12th of December, that both 
provinces of Canada were freed from the invaders, who re- 
tired to winter quarters. This war was, occasionally, con- 
ducted on curious principles, as the following will show. It 
is taken from the general orders issued by the Commander 
of the British Forces at Montreal, dated October 27th. The 
facts stated are, that 23 Soldiers of the United States Infantry, 
being made prisoners, were sent to England, and kept in 
close confinement, as British subjects ; that General Dearborn 
had been instructed to put into similar confinement 23 British 
soldiers as hostages for the safety of the former; that the 
Prince Regent had given directions to put in close confine- 
ment 46 American Officers, and non-commissioned Officers to 
answer for the safety of the last 23 soldiers; and, also, to 
apprize General Dearborn, that if any of them should suffer 
death in consequence of executing the law of Nations upon 
the first 23 confined as British subjects, double the number of 
the confined American Officers should immediately be selected 
for retaliation; and, moreover, that the commanders of his 
Majesty’s armies and fleets had received orders to prosecute 
the war with unmitigated severity against all the cities, towns, 
and villages of the United States, in case their Government 
should persist in their intention of retaliation. 
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The Princess Charlotte was, naturally, a prominent subject 
for conversation among all ranks, for she was the only child 
of the Regent, and, as such, heir-presumptive to the throne. 
She began, too, to make herself talked about a little. She 
was now in her seventeenth year, on the completion of which 
she would become of age, and she began to kick over the 
traces somewhat, and to show that she had a will of her own. 
Her childhood had not been a happy one, and she had served 
as a shuttlecock with which papa and mamma had played 
many a game. She had a mother whom she seldom saw, 
and a father whose habits were the reverse of domestic; she 
knew, perfectly well, what her future prospects were, and 
occasionally she showed a little temper and wilfulness. 

In January, 1813, her governess, Lady de Clifford resigned 
her office, and Miss immediately wrote a letter, through the 
Queen, to her papa, saying that now she was old enough to 
do without a governess, and desiring that whoever should be 
appointed to be about her person, in the place of Lady de 
Clifford, should occupy the position of a lady of the bed- 
chamber, and not that of gowvernante. The Queen, the Prince 
Regent, and the Lord Chancellor took sweet counsel together 
on the subject, and their unanimous opinion was that 
Mademoiselle must still continue in statu pupillari, at all 
events until she came of age. The young lady was rebellious, 
but the higher authorities were too strong for her, and, with 
many sighs, she had to give in, and accept the inevitable in 
the shape of the Duchess of Leeds as governess. 

In January, too, her mother, the Princess Caroline, wrote a 
very long letter to the Prince Regent, in which she animad- 
verted very strongly on the manner in which her daughter 
was being brought up, especially in her being debarred from 
all social intercourse with young ladies of her own age. The 
history of this letter is interesting, as showing the relations 


existing between this unhappy husband and wife. The story 
is thus told :—* 


‘It is curious to trace the manner in which this cele- 
brated letter at last reached the hands for which it was 
destined. 

‘It was transmitted, on the 14th of January, to Lord 
Liverpool, and Lord Eldon, sealed, by Lady Charlotte 


* ‘Memoirs of her late Royal Highness, Charlotte Augusta 
Princess of Wales,’ &c., by Robert Huish, Esq., London, 1818, p. 68. 
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Campbell, the lady in waiting for the Month, expressing her 
Royal Highness’s pleasure that it should be presented to the 
Prince Regent, and there was an open Copy for their perusal. 

‘On the 15th, the Earl of Liverpool presented his Com- 
pliments to Lady Charlotte Campbell, and returned the letter 
unopened. 

‘On the 16th, it was returned by Lady Charlotte, inti- 
mating, that, as it contained matters of importance to the 
State, she relied on their laying it before his Royal Highness. 
It was again returned unopened, with the Earl of Liverpool’s 
compliments to Lady Charlotte, saying that the Prince saw 
no reason to depart from his determination. 

‘On the 17th, it was returned in the same way by com- 
mand of her Royal Highness, expressing her confidence, that 
the two noble lords would not take upon themselves the 
responsibility of not communicating the letter to his Royal 
Highness, and that she should not be the only subject in the 
empire, whose petition was not permitted to reach the throne. 
To this, an answer was given, that the contents of it had 
been made known to the Prince. 

‘On the 19th, her Royal Highness directed a letter to be 
addressed to the two noble Lords, desiring to know whether 
it had been made known to his Royal Highness, by being 
read to him, and to know his pleasure thereon. 

‘No answer was given to this letter; and, therefore, on 
the 26th, she directed a letter to be written, expressing her 
surprise that no answer had been given to her application for 
a whole week. 

‘To this an answer was received, addressed to the Princess ; 
stating that in consequence of her Royal Highness’s demand, 
the letter had been read to the Prince Regent on the 20th, 
but that he had not been pleased to express his pleasure 
thereon. 

‘Here the correspondence closed ; and no ulterior benefit 
accrued from it to the afflicted mother, nor to the daughter.’ 


The Princess Charlotte, however, did see more of Society, 
for she went to the Splendid Féte given by her father, at 
Carlton House, on the 5th of February, in honour of her 
Majesty’s birthday, and at the ball which followed she danced 
with her uncle, the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV. 
Then she went to the Opera with the Duchess of York, and 
she also kept her birthday with great festivities, but she was 
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not presented at Court, as she was resolute in being presented 
by no one except her mother. 

In February, Warwick House was allotted to her, as a 
residence, and all her baggage, saddle horses, &c., were 
removed thither. Here, however, her mother was forbidden 
to visit her, and the chronicles of the times dilate strongly on 
an accidental meeting of the mother and daughter in Hyde 
Park, where they drew their respective carriages close to- 
gether, and embraced each other through the windows, con- 
versing together for some ten minutes. 

When her maternal grandmother, the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick died, her father hinted to her the propriety of a visit to 
her mother, leaving it to her whether it should be before or 
after the funeral. Needless to say, but very few hours elapsed 
before she, accompanied by the Duchess of Leeds, and Miss 
Knight, were at Blackheath, where the Princess of Wales 
then lived. 

She was now a young woman, and would be of age early 
next year, so it was time to look about for a husband for her ; 
and the person pitched upon was none other than the Prince 
of Orange, whom we have lately seen as going back to 
Amsterdam, to enjoy his own again. At this time he was 
serving in Spain as azde-de-camp to Lord Wellington ; but it 
was represented to him that there were other things for him 
to do, and he quitted the seat of war, and came over to 
England, possibly rejoicing in the anticipation of the good 
things coming to him ; and on the 14th of December, he was 
formally introduced at Warwick House, by the Prince Regent, 
to the Princess Charlotte, whom he was expected to woo and 
win. His suit and its success belong to 1814, and will be 
told in its place. 

Of the condition of the poor old King, this year, we hear 
very little ; the monthly bulletins were certainly issued, but 
they were of the most meagre description. Madame d’Arblay, 
even, although she was over here, and had the best of oppor- 
tunities for hearing about him, only mentions him once, in — 
her letters to her father, in May :— 

‘The beloved King is in the best state possible for his 
present melancholy situation : that is, wholly free from bodily 
suffering, or imaginary mental misery, for he is persuaded 
that he is always conversing with Angels.’* 


* ‘Memoirs, vol. vii. p. 6. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A Cat in a Conflagration—Scramble for Exchequer Bills—A Matri- 
monial Dispute—An old Debtor—A Volunteer Dinner—A Man 
and Hedgehog—Torpedoes—Slavery—Gambling on Napoleon’s 
Life—Gas Lighting. 


AND now to wind up the year with a little de omnibus rebus, 
which would not fall into any particular place, yet are worth 
keeping, as indicative of the times of which I write: they 
have no connection with each other, so are taken in chronolo- 
gical order. 

On the 4th of April, a fire broke out at the ‘Commercial 
Hall,’ Skinner Street, Newgate Street, the Hall which, valued 
at £25,000, was the capital prize in the City Lottery. It was 
a bad fire, and two firemen were injured, but no lives lost. 
When at its fiercest, a Cat was seen on a part of the buildings 
which would soon inevitably be in flames. There was no 
human being to be burnt, so the sympathy of the crowd went 
out towards Pussy. There was no way of escape for her, 
except by an alarming leap, for the walls had crumbled and 
fallen in, and this leap Pussy could not make up her mind to 
take. The flames were encroaching, and gathering round her, 
and the mental tension of the Crowd was getting tighter and 
tighter every minute, when a gentleman enthusiastically 
offered £5 to anyone who would rescue the Cat. A fireman 
was induced to make the attempt, and with great difficulty 
got behind the Cat, and forced her to take the leap, from the 
fifth storey, when she fell into the midst of the spectators 
unhurt! The fireman immediately received his promised 
reward. 

The following scene, of ‘ hastening to be rich,’ is almost on 
a par with what might be witnessed in the time of John Law 
and the South Sea Bubble, or that of King George (Hudson) 
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of Railway fame. It is thus recorded in the Annual Register : 
‘April 7: This morning, as early as five o'clock, a crowd of 
brokers and others, beset the Exchequer-bill office, in order 
to put down their names for funding Exchequer Bills. Such 
was the scramble to get in, that a number of the persons were 
thrown down, and many of them injured ; some fainted by the 
excessive pressure of the crowd, and a few had their coats 
literally torn off their backs. The first 14 names (chiefly 
bankers) subscribed seven millions out of the twelve required ; 
and, very early in the day, notice was given that the sub- 
scription was full... . That the first characters in the country, 
as bankers, merchants, and others, are to be marshalled by 
police officers, exhorted to be patient, cool, and passive, till 
they can enter the Exchequer through a door, a third part 
opened by a chain, and of which the aperture is scarcely 
sufficient for a moderate sized man to get in, is disgraceful in 
the extreme.’ 

(bid.) April 11th: ‘For the first time this season nine 
Mackerel were brought to the beach at Brighton, which were 
immediately purchased for the London Market at 6s. 6d. each. 
The following day, another boat arrived with 28 more, which 
were bought with equal avidity at the same price. On 
Thursday, a third boat brought 93, which fetched after the 
rate of £40 per hundred. Not a single Mackerel has been 
retailed there, but all have been sent off to the metropolis.’ 

At the Quarter Sessions held at Truro early in May a 
certain Joseph Little was placed at the bar, charged with 
having violently assaulted his wife. When Mrs. Little 
appeared to give evidence against her turbulent mate, he 
addressed her in a plaintive tone, and the following dialogue 
took place :— 

‘ My dear, I am sorry to see you here.’ 

‘So am I,’ 

‘I hope you will forgive me this once, and I will never lift 
my hand to you again.’ 

£ You have broke your promise so often that I cannot trust 
you. 

‘My dear life, don’t send me back to prison again; you have 
always been a good, honest, sober, and virtuous wife to me.’ 

‘It is for the good of your soul that you should be 
punished.’ 

“You need not fear me, I will give you all my property, and 
part from you, if you wish it.’ 
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‘I know it is for my safety, and for your salvation, that you 
should be confined a little longer.’ 

And after this billing and cooing, John Little brought a 
counter charge of assault against his wife, and was ultimately 
bound over to keep the peace. 

One would have thought that the great age of the under- 
mentioned debtor would have protected him from his ruthless 
creditor, who, however, was no gainer by his act. May 13th: 
‘A few days since, a poor infirm man, aged 103, from York- 
shire, was delivered into the custody of the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench, for a debt of Tiventy Pounds !! The poor man’s appre- 
hensions were so great on entering the prison, that he was 
seized with a sudden and violent illness, which induced the 
Marshal, on a representation of the case, to have him removed 
to a comfortable apartment in Belvidere Place ; but, notwith- 
standing every alleviation which humanity could suggest, was 
promptly administered, he expired the same evening.’ 

Next ‘silly season’ — London Newspapers please copy: 
‘July 21: On Saturday se’nnight was pulled, in the garden 
of Mr. Jones, at Lodge-my-Loons, a little north from Glasgow, 
a strawberry, which weighed fully one ounce, and measured 
64 inches by 5.’ 

Our Volunteer officers grumble somewhat at the expenses 
contingent upon their position, but they had a harder time of 
it under the Regency. August 14th: ‘ At Lincoln Assizes an 
action was tried, brought by the Landlord of the Bull Inn, at 
Market Deeping, against the Cornet of the Ness Volunteers 
for the expenses of a dinner and liquor for 54 of the corps. 
The party sat down to dinner about half-past four o’clock, and 
mostly retired before ten. The quantity of liquor charged 
was as follows: One hundred and twenty-six bottles of port, forty- 
eight of sherry, sixty-four half-crown bowls of punch, and twenty 
of negus, besides ale and porter. The Jury gave a verdict in 
favour of the innkeeper, only taking off sixpence per bottle 
on the port wine.’ 

Have we yet forgotten ‘ Brummy’ and the ‘Man and Dog 
fight’ so graphically described in T'he Daily Telegraph by Mr. 
James Greenwood? Here is a variation on the brutal theme. 
October 25th: ‘W. Moore of Loughborough, bricklayer, a 
few days ago, laid a wager of three shillings, that he could, 
with his hands tied behind him, worry to death a hedgehog, 
with his face. He commenced his extraordinary undertaking 
by prostrating himself on the ground, and ie the 
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exterior of his prickly antagonist with his nose. In a few 
minutes his face was covered with blood, and he appeared to 
have little chance of success; however, at length having 
pressed the little animal till it had protruded its head, he 
snatched at it, and bit it off, thereby winning the wager, to 
the great amusement of the brutal spectators.’ 

Another illustration of there being nothing new under the 
sun, is that Torpedoes were known early in the Century, nay, 
even before that. The Morning Chronicle of October 29th 
has an article upon them, part of which I transcribe :— 


‘ AMERICAN TORPEDOES. 


‘Much abuse has been heaped on the American Govern- 
ment for endeavouring, in their present contest with this 
country to avail themselves, for the destruction of English 
vessels, of submarine machines disgraceful to humanity, and 
contrary to the laws of war; and it has been said that such 
machines would only have been encouraged in a Jacobin State, 
with a Jacobin president at its head. We are far from ap- 
proving the introduction into warfare of any such machinery 
as that in question. But, while we deliver this opinion we 
think it but fair to state what is not so generally known ; that, 
in the encouragement of this disgraceful plan, we are as much 
concerned as the Americans. 

‘In 1804 Robert Fulton, styling himself an American citizen, 
was invited by Lord Liverpool, then Lord Hawkesbury, to this 
country, to show his Majesty’s ministers his plans of submarine 
navigation and attack ; and on the 20th of July that year, he 
entered into a contract with Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville, the 
principal conditions of which were— 

‘« His Majesty’s Dockyards and Arsenals to make and 
furnish all such articles as may be required, which are appli- 
cable to this purpose. 

‘« Tf any circumstance should arise to prevent Government 
carrying this plan into execution, then the parties are to name 
two commissioners, for the purpose of examining the principles 
and trying such experiments as they may think proper ; and, 
if it should appear to the majority of the members, that the 
plan is practicable, and offers a more effectual mode of destroy- 
ing the enemy’s fleets at Boulogne, Brest, or elsewhere, than 
any mode in practice, and with less risk, then Government is 
to pay the said Robert Fulton, forty thousand pounds, as a 
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compensation for demonstrating the principles, and making 
over the entire possession of his submarine mode of attack.” 
‘When the Administration, of which Mr. Fox, and Lords 
Grey and Grenville were at the head, came into office, they 
were a good deal surprised, on Mr. Fulton’s claiming per- 
formance of this contract, to find that such an instrument 
actually was in existence. The plan would never have met 
with any encouragement from that Administration ; but, as it 
had already been accepted, they were under the necessity of 
agreeing to allow the necessary experiments to be made, or 
paying the forty thousand pounds. Earl Grey, then at the 
head of the Admiralty, gave orders, reluctantly enough, that 
Mr. Fulton should be supplied with whatever he required as 
necessary for the success of his experiment, and the execution 
was entrusted to one of the ablest and most enterprising 
officers of the Navy. Several attempts were made on the 
enemy's vessels at Boulogne; but from one circumstance or 
other, the plan was found impracticable. On Mr. Fulton’s 
still insisting on the payment of the forty thousand pounds, 
the matter was submitted to four arbitrators, who, after a full 
investigation, pronounced the plan not so far novel, practical, 
or effective, as to entitle Mr. Fulton to the sum in question.’ 


The Slave Trade Bill of 1807, it must be remembered, did 
not abolish Slavery, but only prohibited the Traffic in Slaves ; 
so that no vessel should clear out from any port within the 
British Dominions, after May 1, 1807, with Slaves on board, 
and that no Slave should be landed in the Colonies after 
March 1, 1808. So that the following advertisement in 
The Morning Chronicle of November 16th was strictly within 
the bounds of legality :— 


‘Jamaica Staves to be Let or Sold, being Fifty-four in 
Number, all young or middle-aged, of both sexes, and well 
seasoned, having for some years worked together in the parish 
of Clarendon. Any purchaser with good security would have 
every reasonable indulgence for his payments.’ 


I am bound to say that this advertisement was a novelty 
in an English Newspaper ; and in the same journal of No- 
vember 19th, appeared an indignant letter on the subject. 


«Sir,—Nothing can be more repugnant to the feelings of 
Englishmen, than to read in an English Newspaper, peculiarly 
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devoted to the cause of Freedom, the advertisement which 
appeared in the first page of Tuesday’s Chronicle, relative to 
the offer of “ Fifty-four Jamaica Slaves.” Surely, Sir, this 
offensive advertisement must have been inserted without due 
consideration, and, I am sure, without your knowledge ; espe- 
cially at the time when we are about to Christianize the whole 
world ! 

‘For the sake of humanity, and the best feelings of every 
true Briton, I trust that this abominable advertisement will 
not make its appearance a second time in your respectable 
Paper, and remain, yours, &c., 

© LIBERTAS.’ 


‘Among the gambling policies ever open in the city, the 
“life of Bonaparte” has long been a favourite object for 
scandalous speculations, and for the last twelve months had 
been done at from 2 to 24 per cent. per month, as the dangers 
to which he was exposed seemed to diminish or increase. In 
the beginning of this present December, policies to a very 
large amount have been negotiated, and Twelve Guineas given 
to receive One Hundred, if the Tyrant be alive on the Ist of 
January.’ 

Gas lighting in the streets of London was first introduced 
in August, 1807, when Golden Lane Brewery, and a portion 
of Beech and Whitecross Streets were illuminated by its 
means. The Gaslight and Coke Company got their Charter 
in 1810, and had lamps outside their offices in Pall Mall; but 
progress in this direction was very slow, and the old oil 
lamps died hard. We read in The Morning Chronicle of De- 
cember 20th: ‘The Gas lights which have been exhibited in 
the two Palace Yards, and in some of the streets of the 
neighbourhood, during the sitting of Parliament, will, upon 
its adjournment, be discontinued ; and those places only be 
lighted, for which the Company has contracts.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


1814. 


The Fog—Condition of Ireland—State of the Navy—The Regent 
at Belvoir—Coming of age of Princess Charlotte—Day of 
Thanksgiving—Great Snowstorm—Thames frozen over—Sports 
thereon—Frost fair—The Country and the Snow. 


THE year 1814 was an annus mirabilis for England, as will be 
seen as it is unfolded. It began with a fog, not an ordinary 
fog, but one which, from its exceptional character, was en- 
shrined as part of the history of the Country. It prevailed 
in London, and many miles round, during the whole of the 
last week of 1813 until the 4th of January, when it cleared 
off—the mails and other conveyances were delayed, and many 
accidents happened. It was no respecter of persons, for the 
Regent, who was going to visit the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir, in order to stand personally as Godfather to the 
baby Marquis of Granby, was delayed a day by this fog, so 
that the Christening had to be postponed, and the young 
Marquis had to be a day longer in an unregenerate state. 

A dragoon, who left London for Windsor at 6 p.m. with 
particulars of the passage of the Nive by the Allied Armies, 
did not arrive until 4 a.m. in consequence of the fog, although 
he got a lanthorn and candle at Hounslow. A sergeant of 
the West Kent Militia, which corps was then garrisoning the 
Tower, stepped off the wharf into the river, and was drowned 
—and there were other fatalities. 

Ireland was in its chronic state of bloodthirsty rebellion, as 
the two following paragraphs in The Morning Chronicle of 
January 1st show. ‘The Barony of Lower Ormond, in the 
County of Tipperary, has lately manifested a spirit of wicked- 
ness unknown in that part of the country. A few nights 
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since, the Haggards of the Rev. Edward Farmer, of Spring- 
mount, near Cloughjordan, of Mr. Thompson, and the Rev. 
Mr. Conolly, near Ballingarry, were maliciously set on fire, 
and totally consumed. The ruffians also posted notices that 
if a reward was offered, they would burn the haggards of the 
subscribers.’ 

‘On the evening of the 8th instant half-past five o clock, 
as George Wayland, Esqre, was going out of his house at 
Toureen, near Dundrum, in the County of Tipperary, accom- 
panied by his herdsman, one of a party, who were perceived 
lying in wait at a short distance from the hall door, discharged 
a blunderbuss at him, loaded with balls and slugs, the con- 
tents of which grazed his legs and passed through his clothes. 
Immediately after, a servant boy of Mr. Wayland, going 
towards the house, was fired at by the same party, and so 
dreadfully wounded, that he has since died.’ 

The number of troops required then, as now, in Ireland, 
together with the fact that we had two wars on our hands, at 
the same time, caused stock to be taken of the available ‘ food 
for powder’ remaining, and we find, according to a statistical 
account taken this year, that the number of men in Great 
Britain, capable of bearing arms, from 15 to 60 years of age, 
amounted to 2,744,847; or about four in every seventeen 
males. 

Our Navy was a large one, on paper, for the total number 
of ships at the commencement of this year was 1032 (including 
those in ordinary, &c.): of which there were, in commission, 
116 sail of the line, 20 from 50 to 44 guns, 157 frigates, 110 
sloops of war, 7 fire-ships, 199 brigs, 40 cutters, and 50 
schooners, the total of ships in commission being 768. 

The Regent set out on his journey to Belvoir Castle, having, 
of course, to do the distance in his travelling carriage. At 
Denton, he was met by some two or three hundred horsemen, 
the gentry and yeomanry of the County, who had assembled 
to welcome him to Belvoir. On the arrival of the Prince, the 
air was rent with a general burst of loyal enthusiasm. Many 
females, wives and daughters of the tenantry of the House 
of Rutland, joined in the cavalcade, and galloped like lunatics 
to keep up with the Regent’s carriage. Arrived at Belvoir, 
on the descent from his carriage of the ‘vir illustrissimus, a 
Royal salute of 21 guns was fired from the Castle, and the 
Regent’s dme damnée, the Duke of York, also was similarly 
honoured. 
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It was with great difficulty and much persuasion, that the 
good folk of Rutlandshire were prevented from making greater 
asses of themselves, and debasing themselves by removing the 
horses from the Royal Carriage, and transforming themselves 
into beasts of draught. The honoured host, of course, was at 
the door to receive his guest, and the Rev. Dr. Staunton, by 
virtue of the tenure of a Manor of Staunton, in N ottingham- 
shire, did his devoir, suit, and service, by presenting the 
Regent, as representative of the King, with an exquisitely 
worked gold key of Staunton tower, which is an outwork, and 
yet the chief stronghold of the Castle, the command of which 
is held by the family of Staunton, and the tenure by which 
they held the Manor of Staunton is, that they were formerly 
required to appear, with soldiers, to defend this strong post, 
in case of danger, or at the requisition of the Lord of the 
Castle. 

January 4th, the day of the christening of the little Marquis 
of Granby, was also the birthday of his father, the Duke of 
Rutland, so that the two events, combined with the Royal 
visit, made an event of unexampled rarity in the annals of 
Rutlandshire. Whenever was babe received into the fold of 
Christ, under more illustrious mundane auspices? His two 
godfathers were the Prince Regent and the Duke of York, in 
person ; his godmother was the Queen, represented by her 
Grace the Dowager Duchess of Rutland. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself ‘ performed the baptismal ceremony with 
solemnity, and graceful expression,’ and what more could be 
done for the child ? 

After this ceremony, the swine were fed. Open house and 
lavish hospitality were the order of the day, and the ‘ piggies’ 
availed themselves of it. The grand seigneurs sit down to 
dinner—and the of roAXoé go to their troughs, to eat as much, 
and drink as much, as they possibly could. ‘At Belvoir Castle 
all partake of the festivities, for, although the doors are not 
immediately thrown open to admit improper persons, yet the 
tenantry, and persons of respectability have access thereto, 
and such is the affability and condescending amiable manners 
of her Grace the Duchess of Rutland, that her whole suite of 
rooms are open for the inspection of all ranks, and even the 
curiosity of seeing the young Marquis is acceded to. Mr. 
Douglas, the Duke’s butler, entertained the tenantry with an 
oval Cistern of strong punch, containing 50 gallons, when the 
tenantry drank “ Long life to the young Marquis ”—* Many 
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returns of the day to the Duke’’—and “ God preserve our 
Noble Prince Regent.” ’ ‘ 

This latter was attired, in compliment to his host in ‘the 
Belvoir uniform of scarlet and buff, and, to the toast of his 
health, ‘His Royal Highness replied with much eloquence, 
but evidently at first, labouring under the affection of fine 
feeling, and concluded by assuring the noble host, that, as 
long as he lived, he should never forget the respectful manner 
in which he had been received at Belvoir Castle.’ 

This hospitality went on for days; and we read, ‘ The house 
contains more than two hundred individuals, who partake 
daily of the festivities. The Cistern of punch, under the 
management of Mr. Douglas, administered in the Servants 
Hall on Tuesday, to the household and tenantry, laid many a 
brave fellow prostrate. The passages of the house reminded 
one of a Castle taken by storm, and the young Marquis, the 
Noble Host, and the Prince Regent, were toasted until articu- 
lation ceased. Many were found the next day in the sub- 
terraneous passages of the Castle, with symptoms of recover- 
ing animation. The punch was not out at 10 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. 

‘This cistern, according to the history of the County, was 
filled with Cordial when John, Duke of Rutland, father of the 
present Duke, was born. The silver Cistern is 16 feet in 
circumference, holds 60 gallons, and is a matchless piece of 
Workmanship. Ale, at the rate of 21 strike to the hogshead, 
is now making, to be kept till the young Marquis comes of 
Age.’ 

This Saturnalia ceased on January 7th, when the Prince left 
on a visit to the Earl of Winchilsea at Burleigh ; but whilst 
in the country, he was keenly scanned by the eyes of critical 


sportsmen, and the result, as regards his horsemanship, is 
thus given :— 


‘LETTER FROM GENERAL T. To J. Mc.M., Esq., In Lonpon. 


Dear Mac, we are passing our time here most gaily, 
Events by the dozen are happening daily : 

We left Burleigh the 2nd—you never were there ? 
The house stands in a quadrangle forty feet square ; 
Tis built on a terrace, with fine freestone walls, 

On a level ’tis said with the top of Saint Paul’s. 
WINCHILSEA, you know,’s a mechanical man. 

For having it measured, he’s forming a plan. 
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LONSDALE, you know, is a noble old fellow, 
With a fine open heart, and a capital cellar, 
We do just as we like, and have excellent cheer, 
For guests, horses, and dogs, are all treated well here. 
WALES would have a hunt, so we hunted on Monday, 
In spite of the fog, and the hard frost of Sunday. 

And O! some gentle Muse indite 

My bold, aspiring lay, 
While in hasty verse I write 
“The hunting of that day !” 

Now I think on’t, the task would be rather too hard, 
And you'll hear it describ’d by our Treasury Bard :— 
For I watch’d him all thro’ the field, and I saw 
He was scanning the picturesque look of a thaw, 
He hated a Fox from the time of his birth, 
And ran foul of a Pit, as Reynard took earth. 
As for WALES, he soon staked a thorough bred mare, 
His legs, arms, and chest, were all quite militaire. 
A mere Bond Street rider, Tom Musters would say, 
Sits damn’d well by rule, as I told him one day ; 
He’s abroad in all cases not taught in ménage, 
And rides at a leap, as he would at a charge ; 
In short, one might swear he ne’er hunted before, 
By his heading the hounds, as he would do his corps ; 
And York on the fences made desperate attack, 
And was giving the word of command to the pack ; 
Determined to give his Conscience relief, 
And, for once, be in person, Commander in Chief.’ 


What a contrast was the keeping of the coming of age of 
the Princess Charlotte, the heir to the throne! which hap- 
pened at the same time, on the 7th of January. ‘In the 
morning her Royal Highness’s tutors and principal attendants 
were introduced to her Royal Highness at Warwick House, 
and paid their respects in due form. A number of nobility, 
persons of distinction, and her private circle of friends, called 
at the house, and left their respectful inquiries and con- 
gratulations on the return of the day.’ She spent the re- 
mainder of the day quietly, and without fuss, with her mother, 
at Connaught House. 

The Regent returned from his tour in time for the Day of 
Thanksgiving, 13th of January, and he attended Divine service 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, in state. He wore ‘a purple 
top wrapping coat, ornamented in a most splendid manner with 
gold lace, fringe, and frogs, with the Order of the Garter. 
Besides a great number of the nobility, the procession was 
formed as follows :— 
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‘The Gentlemen Ushers and Grooms in waiting. 

‘Six Heralds, with their superb and splendid Mantles, with 
other ornaments. 

« Four Sergeants at Mace, with gold Maces, and their elegant 
Collars; King at Arms, in his superb dress, with his sceptre of 
Office, Sir Isaac Heard. , 

‘York Herald, and Genealogist of the Bath, Sir George 
Naylor, in his splendid dress, with the Order of the Bath. 

‘Windsor Herald, Francis Townsend, Esqre., also in his 
splendid dress and appropriate ornaments. 

‘The Duke of York. 

‘The Sword of State. 

‘The Prince Regent, 
followed by his Lord in Waiting, &c. 

‘Right of the Gentlemen Pensioners, with their Battle 
Axes, closed the procession.’ 


The phenomenal fog, which obtained at the end of 1813 
and the commencement of 1814, was immediately followed 
by very heavy falls of snow, unprecedented in the memory of 
man. On one occasion it snowed incessantly for 48 hours. 
Few carriages could travel, and the land seemed deserted. 
In London, the water-pipes in houses were all frozen, and open 
plugs were running in the streets. Of course this water froze, 
and added to the general inconvenience, and the state of the 
streets may be judged by the following: ‘Mr. Maxwell, of skating 
celebrity, agreed for a considerable wager, to skate from Long 
Acre to the Parade in St. James’s Park in five minutes, which 
he performed with ease, ten seconds within the time, to the 
no small amusement of a numerous concourse of spectators.’ 

Coals went up to any price; and no wonder. There were 
no railways, and the large inland beds of coal were only 
worked for local use, so that London was dependent upon 
Sunderland, and the north-eastern ports, for her coal supply ; 
and this, of course, came at once to an end with such a frost 
as this was. A remedy was proposed, but was never acted on. ’ 
‘Supposing nine-tenths of the housekeepers of the metropo- 
lis to have laid in coals sufficient for their consumption— 
some to the month of June, but generally throughout the 
whole of the summer season—it would be an act of benevo- 
lence on their part without affecting their interest, to sell their 
overplus stock, at reduced prices, to the needy individuals 
in their respective neighbourhoods, who are unprovided with 
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that fuel, or who can afford to supply themselves only from 
week to week. This, it is conceived, might be done at 6s. 6d. 
or 7s. a sack, whereas double that sum is now asked, 

The snow-drifts were terrible all over the country, and even 
near London, in many places, the snow drifted higher than the 
Coaches. On Finchley Common, in the course of one night, it 
drifted to a depth of sixteen feet ; on Bagshot Heath, and 
about Cobham and Esher, all traffic was stopped. The Kent 
and Essex roads were the only ones passable. From the 
country came worse news. The snow in the Midland Counties 
was very deep ; indeed at Dunchurch, a small village on the 
road to Birmingham, through Coventry, for a few miles round, 
the snow was twenty-three feet deep, and no tracks of tra- 
vellers were seen for many days. The Cambridge Mail Coach 
was snowed up, and completely covered, for eight hours, when, 
at last it was dragged out by fourteen waggon-horses, the poor 
passengers, meanwhile, being almost frozen to death. These 
examples must suffice, for my space cannot accommodate any- 
thing like one hundredth part of the snow-stories of this 
time. 

The Thames was frozen over, and upon it was held a ‘ Frost 
Fair,’ which, as, owing to the greater width of the arches of 
the bridges which span it, it is hardly likely to occur again, 
I must be pardoned, if I somewhat dilate upon. 

Sunday, Jan. 30.—Immense masses of ice that had floated 
from the upper part of the river, in consequence of the thaw 
on the two preceding days, now blocked up the Thames 
between Blackfriars and London Bridge; and afforded every 
probability of its being frozen over in a day or two. Some 
venturous persons, even now, walked upon the ice. 

Monday, Jan. 31.—This expectation was realized. During 
the whole of the afternoon, hundreds of people were assembled 
on Blackfriars and London Bridges, to see several adventurous 
men cross and re-cross the Thames on the Ice; at one time 
seventy persons were counted walking from Queenhithe to 
the opposite shore. The frost on Sunday night so united the 
vast mass, as to render it immovable by the tide. 

Tuesday, Feb. 1.—The floating masses of ice having been 
stopped by London Bridge, now assumed a solid surface over 
the river from Blackfriars Bridge to some distance below 
Three Crane Stairs, at the bottom of Queen Street, Cheapside. 
The watermen, taking advantage of this circumstance, placed 
notices at the end of all the streets leading to the City side 
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of the river, announcing a safe footway over it, which, as 
might be expected, attracted immense crowds to witness so 
novel a scene. Many were induced to venture on the ice, and 
the example thus afforded, soon led thousands to perambulate 
the rugged plain, where a variety of amusements were pre- 
pared for their entertainment. ye 


Among the more curious of these was the ceremony of 


roasting a small sheep, which was toasted, or rather, burnt 
over a coal fire placed in a large iron pan. For a view of this 
spectacle sixpence was demanded, and willingly paid. The 
delicate meat when done, was sold at a shilling a slice, and 
termed Lapland Mutton. 

Wednesday, Feb. 2.—The Thames now was a complete 
Frost Farr. The Grand Mall, or walk, was from Blackfriars 
Bridge to London Bridge. This was named ‘ The City Road,’ 
and was lined on both sides with booths and petty tradesmen 
of all descriptions. Eight or ten printing presses were erected, 
and numerous pieces commemorative of the ‘Great Frost’ 
were printed on the Ice. Many of these have come down to 
us ; among them are the following : 


‘ Amidst the Arts which on the Thames appear, 
To tell the wonders of this icy year, 
PRINTING claims prior place, which, at one view, al 
Erects a monument of THAT and You.’ 


‘You that walk here, and do design to tell 
Your children’s children what this year befell, 
Come, buy this print, and it will then be seen 
That such a year as this hath seldom been,’ 


‘ Friends, now is your time to support the Freedom of the Press. 
Can the Press have greater liberty? Here you find it working in 
the middle of the Thames ; and if you encourage us by buying our 
impressions, we will keep it going in the true spirit of liberty, 
during the Frost.’ 


‘Behold, the River Thames is frozen o’er, 
Which, lately, ships of mighty burden bore ; 
Now, different arts and pastimes here you see, 
But printing claims superiority.’ 


Besides the above, the Lord’s Prayer, and several other 
pieces were issued from these Presses, and they were bought, 
as mementos, with great avidity. 

Thursday, Feb. 3.—More people than ever ventured on the 
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ice. Swings, book-stalls, dancing in a barge, drinking and 
eating booths, skittles, knock-’em-downs, and all the appur- 
tenances to a Fair on land were there on the Thames. The 
ice was strong and firm, and although there were fairly smooth 
parts, yet, in the main, it was very rough. : 

Friday, Feb. 4, Every day brought more people, and addi- 
tions to the petty merchants who vended their wares, at twice 
or thrice their value, because of the rarity. Any old goods 
could be passed off if only duly labelled ‘Bought on the 
Thames,’ ‘From Frost Fair,’ &c., and money was literally 
shovelled into their pockets, as everyone wanted some lasting 
reminiscence of this great Frost. The watermen mulcted all 
who visited the Fair, of 2d. or 3d., and you were expected to 
repeat the compliment on your return. They were said to 
have taken as much as £6 each, in the course of the day. 

An ugly accident was nearly happening this day, for three 
persons—an old man, and two lads—having ventured on a 
piece of ice above London Bridge, it suddenly detached itself 
from the main body, and was carried by the tide through one 
of the arches. They threw themselves flat upon the ice for 
safety, and, luckily, were observed by the boatmen at Billings- 
gate, who, with laudable activity, put off to their assistance, 
and rescued them from their impending danger. One of 
them was able to walk, but the other two were carried, in a 
state of insensibility, to a public-house, where they received 
every attention their situation required. 

Saturday, Feb. 5th.—The morning of this day augured rather 
unfavourably for the continuance of Frost Farr. The wind 
had shifted to the south, and a light fall of snow took place. 
The visitors to the Thames, however, were not to be deterred 
by trifles. Thousands again ventured, and there was still 
much life and bustle on the ice. 

The footpath in the centre, or ‘City Road,’ was hard and 
secure, and thousands promenaded thereon. Gaming had now 
its votaries; there were E. O. Tables, Rouge-et-Noir, Tee-. 
totums, Wheels of Fortune, Prick the Garter, &c., and a'‘brisk 
business they plied in emptying the pockets of their dupes. 
Skittles were being played in many places, drinking tents 
were filled with females, and their companicns, dancing reels 
to the sound of fiddles, while others sat round large fires, 
drinking rum, grog, and other spirits. There were for the 
more temperate, tea and coffee, and people were earnestly 
requested to eat, in order that in after years they might be 
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able to say that they had indulged in a good meal in mid 
Thames. 

The Morning Chronicle of February 4th says :—‘ Notwith- 
standing the heavy thaw of Tuesday night, an immense 
multitude continues to assemble between London and Black- 
friars Bridges. Booths, hoisting the flags of all nations, and 
painted with Cherokee taste, everywhere gladdened the sight, 
while bands of Pandean minstrels, relieved by the dulcet strains 
of the tin trumpet from all sides, delighted the ear. 

“In the centre of the river, a narrow stream defied the 
power of the frozen region, and marked the path “where 
once the current ran.” This interruption, however, so far 
from impeding the gambols of the day, increased the sport, 
and added to the profit of the stewards of the scene. A few 
small planks in some cases, and an old boat or two in others, 
with the addition of Charon’s fare, kept the communication 
entire, and enlivened the pastime. 

‘In some parts of the stream where the width of the un- 
trozen water admitted of it, boats completely bent for sail, 
with their full equipments, attracted the heedless throng. 
In these were placed food for the hungry, and for the thirsty, 
relief ; gin and gingerbread, with other cordials, were here on 
sale, at moderate prices—“ Ubi mel—ibi apes.” The Crowd 
poured toward this magnetic point with extraordinary avidity. 
Men, women, and children were often seen in one promiscuous 
heap. Although it is impossible not to feel anxious to afford 
every opportunity of cheering, by playful pastime, the nipping 
severity of the season, yet we cannot disengage our mind 
from the hazardous consequences of such an exhibition as we 
are now noticing. 

« Between the bridges the river is entirely covered, not with 
a regular, even frozen surface, but with an incongruous 
accumulation of icy fragments, and congealed piled snow, 
which, during the partial thaws, was disengaged up the river, 
and wafted downwards ; this having been intercepted by the 
intervention of the bridges, and partially united by the frosts 
of the last two or three days, has completely covered the 
surface of the water. It is yet extremely dangerous, and was, 
in many places, last night, set in motion by the influx of the 
tide, and carried, with extreme velocity, against the piers of 
the bridges. Some watermen, more foolhardy than others, 
ventured to cross opposite Temple Gardens, and one of them 
nearly lost his life by the experiment. The public ought 
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carefully to prevent the young men and thoughtless part of 
the community from indulging in experiments of this de— 
scription, which may terminate fatally.’ 

Towards the evening of the 5th of February rain fell in 
some quantity, the ice gave some loud cracks, and large 
pieces were detached, and floated off with booths, printing- 
presses, and people on them. No lives, however, were lost. 
Perhaps the last thing printed on the ice was a letter :— 


‘To Madam Tabitha Thaw. 


‘ Dear dissolving dame, 

‘Farner Frost, and Sisrer Snow, have boneyd my 
borders, formed an idol of ice upon my bosom, and all the 
Laps or Lonpon come to make merry: now, as you love 
mischief, treat the multitude with a few Cracks by a sudden 
visit, and obtain the prayers of the poor upon both banks. 
Given at my own press, the 5th Feby., 1814. 

‘Tuomas THaMEs.’ 


The thaw had now fairly set in, the ice, broken up, swept 
everything in the shape of light craft, barges, &c., irresistibly 
before it, and damage was done to the extent of many 
thousands of pounds. There was some loss of life, but it was 
small, and altogether every one was very well rid of ‘The 
Great Frost of 1814.’ Before I finish with the subject, I 
must quote some verses (which, although doggerel, are very 
original) attached to ‘A View of Frosr Farr, as it appeared 
on the Ick on the River Tuames, February 3, 1814.’ 


‘ All you that are curious downright, 
And fond of seeing every sight, 
If to the Thames you had repair’d, 
You might have seen a famous fair, 
Diversions of every kind you’d see, 
With parties drinking of coffee and tea, 
And dancing too I do declare, 
Upon the Thames, they call Frost Farr. 


It was really curious for to see 

Both old and young, so full of glee, 

The drinking booths they enter’d in 

And call’d away for purl and gin, 

Some play’d at Threadle my Needle, Nan, 
The lasses slipt down as they ran, 

Which made the men quite full of glee, 
The young girls legs’ all for to see. 
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The Watermen, so neat and trim, 

With bottle fill’d with Old Tom Gin, 

And others bawl’d among the throng, 

‘* Who’s for a Glass of Sampson strong ?” 

“ Here’s Nuts, and Gingerbread, who buys ?” 
“Come, boys, and win my Mutton Pies. 
Come, ladies, they’re both hot and nice, 
Fear not to eat them on the Ice.” 


Boys and women, not a few, 

Upon the Ice, they ventured too, 

And swings there were, I do declare, 
To take a ride up in the air, 

And booths, wherein you might regale, 
And have a pint of beer, or ale. 

And skittle playing, I do declare, 

Upon the Thames, they call Frost Fair, 


Now to conclude my Icy song, 

Im glad to see the Frost is gone, 
And ships, and barges, all afloat, 
And watermen rowing of their boats, 
Black diamond barges to appear, 
That coals, they may not be so dear. 
So, toss a bumper off with cheer, 
And bid adieu to Frosty Fair.’ 


With regard to this frost, for once, Justice was rendered to 
Ireland, and she shared its pleasures, with ‘ the bloody Saxon’ 
(Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 84, part i. p. 189): ‘So completely 
suspended has been the internal intercourse between Dublin 
and the interior, that on 17th January, no fewer than fifteen 
hundred country mails were due in the Irish Capital ; and, in 
consequence of the obstruction to the regular mails, arising 
from the severity of the weather, the accumulated news- 
papers, at the Post Office, amounted to no less than ¢en tons in 
weight.’ 

On the same page it is recorded that ‘Fifty Gentlemen 
dined in a tent fixed on the ice on the river Tweed. One of 
the company was present at a similar féte held on the 7'weed 
in 1740.’ 

The Lords Lieutenant of the different counties had a 
circular sent them from Lord Sidmouth, conveying the 
Regent’s wishes for their guidance in this juncture, part of 
which is as follows :— 

‘It will be obvious to your Lordship, that the first and 


immediate duty to which your attention should be directed, is 
2 
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that of providing all practical means for removing from the 
highways and principal roads of communication lying within 
your Lordship’s County, the obstructions which have taken 
place from the late heavy falls of snow, so that his Majesty's 
subjects may be able to traverse the same, without danger or 
impediment, as occasion shall require. 

‘The discharge of this duty is, fortunately, most compatible 
with the further object which his Royal Highness has anxiously 
in view, inasmuch as it will enable your Lordship to ensure 
employment for various classes of individuals, who, for the 
present, are deprived of their usual earnings by the inclemency 
of the season. 

‘Your Lordship will be aware of the necessity of giving 
immediate attention to the Prince Regent’s commands on this 
important subject; and you will accordingly communicate, 
without delay, with the magistracy, and through them with 
the trustees of turnpike roads, the overseers of the poor, the 
surveyors of the highways, and other subordinate officers 
within the districts and parishes of the County, in such 
manner, as to insure the most speedy and effectual means of 
carrying his Royal Highness’s pleasure into effect.’ 

After the melting of this snow, came very heavy floods in 
almost every part of the country. 


<= at 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Burning of the Custom House—De Berenger’s fraud on the Stock 
Exchange—Lord Cochrane inculpated—Price of provisions— 
Arrival of the Duchess of Oldenburgh—The Capitulation of 
Paris, and fall of Napoleon—Papa Violette—Elba. 


On the morning of Saturday, February 12th, the Custom 
House in London was burnt down. The first Custom House 
stood on the same site as the present one, and was rebuilt in 
1385. In Queen Elizabeth’s time a larger House was built 
on the same spot, which was burnt in the Great Fire. Wren 
was the architect to a new one, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1715. Its successor was doomed to the same fate ; its ruin 
was complete, and for a time it paralyzed the Commerce of 
the Port of London. 

‘ The actual loss to Government by the sudden destruction 
of the Custom House cannot be calculated ; books, bonds, 
debentures, pearls, coral, valuable property of every de- 
scription, and securities of all kinds have been consumed. 
Business is, and must be, quite at a standstill for some time ; 
numerous vessels ready to sail cannot clear out, and, con- 
sequently, the injury to the mercantile world will be most 
severe and distressing. The private property lost within the 
building is very considerable. We have heard of several 
Gentlemen who had left large sums of money in their desks, 
ready to make payments on the following day. One has lost 
upwards of £6,000 in bank notes, which will be irrecoverable, 
as the memorandum of the numbers was in the desk with the 
notes, and met the same fate. 

‘A very fine collection of pictures which the Commissioners 
had permitted a gentleman to leave in deposit, till it would 
be convenient for him to pay the duties, amounting to £1,500, 
were destroyed. A very genteel] young man, in appearance, 
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was stopped by some police officers in Thames Street, and, on 
searching him, his pockets and breeches were found to be 
stuffed with coral beads, silk handkerchiefs, and other valuables 
of small bulk. It appeared that his boldness in venturing 
nearer the gunpowder than even the firemen dared to do, had 
enabled him to obtain this booty.’ 

This month is remarkable for one of the most daring 
attempted frauds on the Stock Exchange ever perpetrated. 
It was executed by one Charles Random de Berenger, a 
French refugee, and an officer in one of the foreign regiments. 
It was alleged that with him were associated Lord Cochrane, 
the Hon. Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, and several others. 
It appears from the evidence on the trial, that early on the 
morning of the 21st of February, a gentleman, dressed in a 
grey great-coat over a scarlet uniform, on which was a star, 
knocked at the door of the Ship Inn at Dover, and said that 
he was the bearer of very important despatches from France. 
This gentleman, all the Witnesses swore, was Berenger. 

He sent a letter signed R. Du Bourg, Lieut.-Colonel, and 
Aide-de-Camp to Lord Cathcart, to Admiral Foley, the Port 
Admiral at Dover, advising him that he had just arrived from 
Calais with the news of a great victory obtained by the Allies 
over Bonaparte, who was slain in his flight by the Cossacks, 
and that the Allied Sovereigns were in Paris. Berenger 
posted up to London, which he entered, having his horses 
decked with laurels, in order to make a stir. It was felt on 
the Stock Exchange. Omnium, which opened at 274, rose to 
33; but as the day wore on, and no confirmation came of the 
news, they receded to 28}. Business in that Stock was done 
that day to the tune of half a million of money. Lord 
Cochrane and others had previously given instructions to 
several Stockbrokers to sell Omniums for them on the 21st 
of February to an enormous amount. One deposed that on 
that date he sold— 


For Lord Cochrane, £139,000 Omnium. 
», Cochrane Johnstone, £120,000 do. 
Do. £100,000 Consols. 
» Mr. Butt, £124,000 Omnium. 
Do. £168,000 Consols. 


And he further deposed that he always considered that any 


business he did for Mr. Butt was to be placed to Lord Coch- 
rane’s account. 
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Another Stockbroker sold for the same three gentlemen, 
about £565,000 Omnium. Another had sold £80,000 on their 
account ; and yet another had had instructions to sell a very 
large sum for the same parties, but had refused. 

In the end Lord Cochrane and Mr. Butt were condemned 
to pay to the King a fine of a thousand pounds each, and 
J. P. Holloway five hundred ; and these three, together with 
De Berenger, Sandon, and Lyte, were sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the Marshalsea for twelve Calendar Months. Further, 
Lord Cochrane, De Berenger, and Butt, were to stand on the 
pillory for one hour before the Royal Exchange once during 
their imprisonment. This latter part of their punishment 
was afterwards remitted. Lord Cochrane’s name was struck 
off the Navy list, he was expelled from the House of Commons, 
his arms were taken down from his stall as Knight of the 
Bath, his banner torn down, and kicked ignominiously out of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 

By very many he was believed innocent, and, on his seat 
for Westminster being declared vacant, he was enthusiastically 
re-elected. He escaped from Custody, was captured, and had 
to serve his time. On June 20, 1815, he was told that his 
imprisonment was at an end if he would pay the fine imposed 
upon him; and on July 3rd he reluctantly did so with a 
£1,000 bank note, on the back of which he wrote :—‘ My 
health having suffered by long and close confinement, and my 
oppressors being resolved to deprive me of property or life, I 
submit to robbery, to protect myself from murder, in the hope 
that I shall live to bring the delinquents to justice.’ 

On the very day he was released, he took his seat again in 
the House of Commons. It is not my province to follow his 
life, but in 1832 he received a ‘free pardon’ ; he was restored 
to the Navy List, gazetted a rear-admiral, and presented at a 
levée ! 

There is a little bit of domestic news chronicled on 
March 9th, which is interesting when we contrast the prices 
at which we are now supplied with the same commodities. 
“Covent Garden Market.—The extreme severity of the weather 
has rendered all the fruits and vegetables of the season dear 
beyond all precedent. The following are the prices of some 
of the articles :—Asparagus, £1 4s. per hundred ; Cucumbers, 
£1 Is. per brace ; best Pines, £2 12s. each ; Grapes, £3 3s. 
per pound; Endive, 8s. per dozen ; best Broccoli, 16s. per 
bundle; second ditto, 7s. per ditto; French Beans, 8s. per 
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100; Mushrooms, 5s. 6d. per pottle; best Kale, 12s. per 
basket ; Nonpareil Apples, 8s. per dozen ; Colmar Pears, 
£1 10s. per dozen; Cos Lettuce, 4s. per dozen ; Mint, Is. 6d. 
per bunch ; Greens, 16s. per dozen; Spanish Onions, 12s. per 
dozen.’ 

This scale of prices would never have done for the Clergy- 
man mentioned in the next day’s paper. ‘ A Clergyman, of 
the name of Matheson, was minister of Patterdale, in West- 
moreland, for sixty years, and died lately, at the age of 
ninety. During the early part of his life his benefice brought 
him only twelve pounds a year; it was afterwards increased 
(perhaps by Queen Anne’s bounty) to eighteen, which it never 
exceeded. On this income he married, brought up four 
children, and lived comfortably with his neighbours, educated 
a son at the University, and left upwards of one thousand 
pounds behind him. With that singular simplicity, and in- 
attention to forms which characterize a country life, he him- 
self read the burial service over his mother, he married his 
father to a second wife, and afterwards buried him also. He 
published his own banns of marriage in the church, with a 
woman whom he had formerly christened, and he himself 
married all his four children.’ 

On March 31st an illustrious lady, the Duchess of Olden 
burgh, sister to the Emperor of Russia, entered London in 
great state, having been met at Sheerness by the Duke of 
Clarence on behalf of the Regent, who sent one of his Car- 
riages for her accommodation and use. Ostensibly she only 
came to pay a complimentary visit to the Regent, but every 
one surmised that such was merely a blind to cover a political 
mission, for which she was well adapted. 

To show what importance was attached to her visit, I give 
an official account of her reception. 


‘The procession entered London, by Parliament Street, at 
a quarter before four o'clock, in the following order :— 


Two Light Horsemen. 


The Duke of Clarence’s travelling Chariot and four, in which 
were his Royal Highness and Colonel Bloomfield. 
Two Light Horsemen. 
Two footmen and an outrider in the Royal liveries. 
‘The Prince Regent’s Carriage, drawn by four bays, in 
which was her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess 
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Duchess of Oldenburgh, accompanied by the Princess Volo- 
chowsky, Madame Aladensky, and the Countess Lieven. 

‘At each door of the Carriage one of the Prince Regent’s 
footmen rode. The Carriage was followed by a party of 
Light Horse. 

‘The third carriage was another of the Prince Regent’s, in 
which were the Prince Gargarine, General Turner, &c. 

‘The Russian Ambassador’s Carriage, with his Excellency 
in it, finished the procession. 

‘They proceeded through the Horse Guards, out at the 
Stable Yard, St. James’s, up St. James’ Street to the 
Pulteney Grand Hotel, where her Imperial Highness was 
received by sentinels placed at the door for that purpose. 
She was handed out of the carriage by the Duke of Clarence 
and Colonel Bloomfield, who conducted her to the apartments 
prepared for her. 

‘The Duke of Clarence took his leave, and proceeded to 
Carlton House, and had an interview with his Royal brother, 
the Prince Regent. He afterwards returned to her Imperial 
Highness, to express the Prince Regent’s congratulations on 
her safe arrival in England. 

‘A grand dinner was given in the evening in her honour at 
Carlton House. The table was laid for twenty-five covers, 
and the Queen, the Princesses, the Duke and Duchess of 
York, &c., were all assembled to receive her Highness.’ 


And now we come to the great event of the year, beside 
which all other news, however important, pales, and is a 
thing of nought. The fall of Napoleon, and manner of it, 
hardly belongs, in a strict sense, to Social England of the 
time, and yet it is so indissolubly bound up with it, that a 
succinct account of it is necessary for the perfection of this 
book, and, as the shortest and best contemporary narrative of 
these events, that I know of, is contained in the Annual 
Register, | use it. The French occupied the heights before 
Paris—the Allies were about to storm them; in fact, the 
heights of Romainville had been carried. 

“A redoubt and battery in the enemy’s centre kept d’ Yorck 
in check for some part of the day; but their flank being 
exposed by the loss of the heights of Romainville, and their 
losses in every part of the field, reduced them to the 
necessity of sending a flag of truce to propose a cessation of 
hostilities, on the condition of their yielding all the ground 
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without the barrier of Paris, till further arrangements could 
be made. The heights of Montmartre were at this time 
about to be stormed, and the village of La Villette had been 
carried by Woronzow’s division, which was pushing on to the 
barrier; the Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, and Prince 
Schwartzenberg, however, being desirous of saving the 
Capital from being sacked, most humanely agreed to the 
proposal: two aides-de-camp were sent to put the terms in 
execution ; the battle ceased ; and, at four in the afternoon, 
Count Nesselrode, the Russian Minister, went into Paris. 
Thus terminated this important day (March 30th), which was 
not without considerable loss to the Allies; but it was final. 

‘The Metropolis of France being thus laid prostrate at the 
feet of hostile armies, no determination ever occurred of 
greater moment, in a moral and political view, than the treat- 
ment it was to receive. Besides the lust of rapine and 
pillage which prevails in the mass of all military bodies, 
feelings of resentment for the long and atrocious injuries 
inflicted upon the countries of Europe, by the relentless 
ambition of the French ruler, must have inspired a strong 
feeling of retaliation: and the flames of Moscow, in particular, 
must have kindled in the Russian troops an impatient ardour 
for spreading the same destruction through the streets of 
Paris. So fiercely did this passion rage, that the Emperor 
Alexander is said almost to have descended to supplications, 
with the more indisciplined of his bands, to induce them to 
forego their vindictive purposes. But this benevolent 
sovereign, with his illustrious confederates, must have shud- 
dered at the idea of involving the innocent, as well as the 
guilty, inhabitants of a vast city in the direst calamities. 
Moreover, the declarations of the Allied Powers had been 
filled with sentiments of goodwill towards the French Nation, 
the happiness, and, even, prosperity of which, they professed 
to have in view, as far as was compatible with the welfare of 
its neighbours. Mere retaliatory mischief is always ignoble, 
and generally unjust, since its effects cannot be limited to’ 
suitable objects. From these considerations, though we may 
Justly praise, we cannot wonder at the pacific and conciliatory 
measures that were immediately adopted by the victors on 
this great event. 

‘The first important act was the capitulation which resulted 
from the armistice granted by the Allied Powers. Its most 
material articles were the evacuation of Paris, by the troops 
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of Marmont and Mortier, at seven in the morning of the 31st, 
taking with them all their military appurtenances ; the entire 
separation of the National Guard and Municipal Gendarmerie 
from the troops of the Line, leaving their future condition to 
the determination of the Allied Powers; and the relinquish- 
ment of the Arsenals, Magazines, &c., in the same state as 
when the Capitulation was proposed. On the same day, the 
entrance of the Sovereigns into Paris took place, the cere- 
monial of which is thus described by Sir C. Stewart: “The 
Cavalry, under the Grand Arch-Duke Constantine, and the 
guards of all the different allied forces, were formed in 
columns early in the morning on the road from Bondi to 
Paris. The Emperor of Russia with all his Staff, his Generals, 
and their suites present, proceeded to Pantin, where the 
King of Prussia joined him with a similar Cortége. These 
Sovereigns, surrounded by all the Princes in the Army, 
together with the Prince Field Marshal, and the Austrian 
Etat-Major, passed through the Faubourg St. Martin, and 
entered the barrier of Paris about eleven o'clock, the Cossacks 
of the Guard forming the advance of the March. Already 
was the crowd so enormous, as well as the acclamations so 
great, that it was difficult to move forward ; but, before the 
monarchs reached the Porte St. Martin to turn on the 
Boulevards, there was a moral impossibility of proceeding. 
All Paris seemed to be assembled and concentrated in one 
spot; one spring evidently directed all their movements : 
they thronged in such masses round the Emperor and King, 
that, with all their condescending and gracious familiarity, 
extending their hands on all sides, it was in vain to attempt 
to satisfy the populace.” In the French account it is added 
that, before the Chiefs of the three armies entered any house, 
they made their troops file off before them, to preserve 
discipline, and prevent disorders. They then alighted at the 
house of the Prince of Benevento (Talleyrand), and the 
Emperor of Russia issued a declaration expressing the inten- 
tions of himself and Colleagues. It affirmed that the Allied 
Sovereigns would no more treat with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
nor with any of his family ; that they respected the integrity 
of Ancient France, as it existed under its legitimate kings, 
and would, perhaps, do more for it; and that they would 
recognize and guarantee the Constitution which France 


should adopt. ; 
‘On April Ist, the members of the Senate assembled in 
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consequence of an Extraordinary Convocation, the Prince of 
Benevento being President. They passed a Decree, “ that 
there shall be established a Provisional Government, charged 
to provide for the wants of the Administration, and to present 
to the Senate the plan of a Constitution which may suit the 
French People.” ‘This Government was to consist of five 
members, who were then nominated, Talleyrand’s name 
standing first. On the proposal of a Senator, the following 
Articles were voted. That the Senate and Legislative Body 
are integral parts of the intended Constitution: that the 
Army, as well as the retired officers and soldiers, shall retain 
the ranks, honours, and pensions they at present enjoy: that 
the Public Debts shall be inviolable: that the sale of the 
National Domains shall be irrevocable: that no Frenchman 
shall be responsible for the public opinions he may have 
expressed: that liberty of worship and conscience shall be 
maintained, as well as liberty of the Press, subject to legal 
penalties for its abuse. 

‘At a sitting of the Senate on the following day, a Decree 
passed, which, after a preamble asserting “that in a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy the Monarch exists only in virtue of the 
Constitution or Social Compact,’ proceeded to show, in a 
number of Articles, in what manner Napoleon Buonaparte 
had violated his compact with the French people; and, as 
the consequence declared : 

‘1. That Napoleon Bonaparte had forfeited the throne, 
and the hereditary right established in his family is abolished. 

‘2. That the French people and the Army are released 
from their oath of fidelity towards Napoleon Bonaparte. 

‘3. That the present Decree shall be transmitted by a 
message to the Provisional Government of France, conveyed 
forthwith to all the Departments and the Armies, and 
immediately proclaimed in all the Quarters of the Capital. A 
similar resolution was, on the same day, adopted by the 
Legislative body. 


oh 


‘ During these transactions in the Capital, Napoleon moved — 


his army from Troyes by Sens towards Fontainbleau. He 
arrived at Fromont on the 30th, and would have been in 
Paris had it not been in the possession of the Allies. On 
learning what had passed, he retired to Corbeil, and thence 
to Fontainbleau, whence, on April 4th he sent Marshals Ney 
and Macdonald, and General Caulaincourt, to carry to the 
Senate his proposal of submitting to the decision of that body, 
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* 

and of the French people, and to abdicate in favour of his 
a son. 

_ €This proposition being rejected, he announced an un- 
conditional abdication in the following terms: “The Allied 
Powers having proclaimed that the Emperor Napoleon was 
the only obstacle to the re-establishment of the peace of Europe, 
the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares that he 
renounces, for himself, and heirs, the thrones of France and 
Italy ; and that there is no personal sacrifice, even that of 
life, which he is not ready to make for the interests of 

. France.”’’ 

Peso. fell Napoleon, deserted by all; his valet, Constant, ran 
away and robbed him of 100,000 frances; his Mameluke, 
Rustan, left him, and reaching Paris, would not accompany 
his master to Elba. Madame Junot says : 

« Few persons are aware that Napoleon was doomed to death 
during the few days which preceded his abdication, by a band 
of Conspirators composed of the most distinguished chiefs of 
the Army. 

«« But,’ said one of them in the council in which these 
demons discussed their atrocious project, “what are we to do 
with him? There are two or three among us, who, like 
Antony,* would exhibit their blood-stained robes to the 
people, and make us play the part of Cassius and Brutus. I 
have no wish to see my house burned, and to be sent into 
Exile.” ‘ Well,” said another, “we must leave no trace of 
him. He must be sent to heaven like Romulus.” The 
others applauded, and then a most horrible discussion com- 
menced. It is not in my power to relate the details. Suffice 
it tosay, that the Emperor’s death was proposed and discussed 
for the space of an hour, with a degree of coolness which might 
be expected among Indian savages, armed with tomahawks. 
“ But,” said he who had spoken first, “we must come to 
some determination. The Emperor of Russia is impatient. 
The month of April is advancing, and nothing has been done. 
Now, for the last time, we will speak to him of his abdication. 
He must sign it definitely, or A horrible gesture fol- 
lowed the last word.’ 

Baron Fain, in ‘The Manuscript of 1814,’ says that on the 
night of the 12th of April, Napoleon attempted to kill him- 
self by poison: all weapons of destruction having been re- 


* They alluded to the Duc de Bassano, Caulaincourt, Bertrand, 
and some others. 
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moved out of his reach, but he had kept the poison by him 
too long, and it had lost its virtue. It simply gave him great 
ain. 

5 A treaty between the Allied Powers and Napoleon was 
signed on the 11th of April. By its articles, after his solemn 
renunciation for himself and his descendants, of the Sove- 
reignty of France and Italy, it was stipulated that Napoleon, 
and Maria Louisa, should retain their rank and titles for life, 
and that all the branches of his family should also possess the 
title of Princes: that the Island of Elba should form a sepa- 
rate principality, to be held by him in full sovereignty and 
property for life; that there should be granted to him an 
annual revenue of six million of francs,* with reversion of one 
million to the Empress, and that, to the members of his family, 
a revenue of two and a half millions of francs should be 
assigned. That the Duchies of Parma, Guastalla, and Pla- 
centia should be granted in full sovereignty to the Empress, 
with succession to her son and descendants. That the pro- 
perty possessed by Napoleon in France, as Domain, should 
form a capital not exceeding two millions of francs, to be 
expended in gratifications to persons according toa list given 
in by him; that free passage should be given to all of the 
family, and their suites, who chose to establish themselves 
out of France, and an escort of 1,200 or 1,500 of the Impe- 
rial Guard to Napoleon himself, to the place of embarkation ; 
and that he should be allowed to take with him, and retain, 
400 men, as his guard. 

There were a few other Articles to the treaty which was 
signed by the Ministers of the Allied Powers—England dis- 
senting and refusing signature to the assignment of Elba to 
Napoleon, and that of the Italian Duchies to Maria Louisa. 

And so for a time he fades away, but many, very many 
Frenchmen thought, and spoke, lovingly of Papa Violette, 
and Caporal Violette, and hugged themselves with the idea 
‘ En printemps il reviendra :’ a prophecy which we know was 
fulfilled. Bunches of violets similar to the illustration on the | 
opposite page were freely sold in France, and my reader 


* There was an epigram made on this allowance— 


‘Celui qui devora de nombreux bataillons, 
Qui nagea dans le sang, qui vécut dans la crime, 
N’a de rente que six millions— 
Ce n’est pas un sou par victime.’ 
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will find that it contains portraits of the Emperor, Maria 
Louisa, and the King of Rome. 

But he was supposed to be safely caged at Elba, and the 
Caricaturists held high revel over his downfall. I should have 
liked to have reproduced some of them, but I have already 


VIOLETTES. 


done so in another book.* Monsieur, the French King’s 
brother, afterwards Charles X., made his public entry into 
Paris, and was received with every demonstration of joy by 
the inhabitants. 


* ‘English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I.’ London: 
Chatto and Windus. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Illuminations for Peace—Ovation to Louis X VIII.—His departure 
for France—Peace with France—Cheaper provisions—Distin- 
guished foreign guests in London—Arrival of Emperor of Russia 
and King of Prussia—Movements of the great folk—Popularity 
of General Bliicher, 


Easter Monpay fell on the 11th of April, and on that day 
London was brilliantly illuminated, very much better than 
usual; but then lights and transparencies had only been, 
hitherto, used for Victories—this was for Peace, which was 
welcomed by all with heartfelt thankfulness. The Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, at the Pulteney Hotel, had ‘THanks BE To 
Gop’ in variegated lamps. The Duke of Northumberland 
wreathed the head of his immortal lion with laurels; the 
statue of King Charles I. close by, was covered with laurels. 
Carlton House had its pillars entwined with lamps, the enta- 
blature marked out with them. On the parapet were six 
large stars; in the centre were the Arms of France sup- 
ported by the figure of Fame, with laurels, under which was 
Louis XVIII. A pedestal of fire supported two large stars: 
on the left, were Russia and Austria; on the right, Prussia 
and England ; whilst in the centre was a bit of deliciously 
bad French—‘Vive Les Boursons,’ all done in silver lamps. 

I have but space to mention one more, and that is Acker- 
mann’s in the Strand, which was, if possible, more emble- 
matical than usual. It is thus described: ‘A Transparency : 
The Tyrant Corsican is attacked by Death under the walls of 
Paris ; the grisly Monarch has placed his foot upon his breast, 
and holds in one hand an hour-glass, which, almost expended, 
leaves him just time enough to reflect upon the murders and 
other atrocities which have attended his wicked Career. The 
other hand grasps a massive iron spear, with which he is sup- 
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posed to have been dealing out destruction among the armies 
of Bonaparte. The fallen Tyrant, in an attitude of terror, 
supplicates Death to arrest his fatal purpose. Beneath him 
are broken eagles, torn National Flags, &c., and in his hand 
he grasps the shattered bloody remains of a sword. On the 
Walls of Paris are seen Cossacks, and other Russians, Prussians, 
Austrians, &c., who are raising the standard of the Bourbons. 
This transparency was surmounted by a brilliant circle of gas- 
lights, indicative of the union of the world in the Holy Cause ; 
over this circle was a large white flag spotted with fleurs de lys, 
hung out in triumphant display over the tattered, debased, 
tricoloured banner of the Revolution. On each side of the 
principal transparency was a smaller one ; the first representing 
Bonaparte blowing bubbles, which burst as fast as created ; in 
the other, he was seen amusing himself with building houses 
and Castles of Cards, which, tumbling down as fast as they are 
put up, are truly emblematic of the vast achievements of his 
reign ; a bottle under the table indicative that all his designs 
have ended in smoke, and a lanthorn to be useful to him 
should he be inclined to look after his vanished Crown.’ 

The Illuminations were general throughout the Country, 
and one transparency at Aberdeen (April 14th) deserves 
notice. It was in the window of a Stocking Manufacturer, 
and represented a Dutch woman fitting herself with a 
comfortable worsted stocking, exclaiming, ‘Thank God! 
Aberdeen hose again.’ 

Louts le désiré was laid up with gout at Hartwell in Buck- 
inghamshire, and did not hurry himself to enter into his 
kingdom. It had to be done, however, and, moreover, he 
had to face a public reception in London on the 20th of 
April. The Prince Regent, and many of the Nobility, met 
him at the Abercorn Arms at Stanmore: his postilions being 
clad in white, with white hats, and white cockades. This 
fancy for exhibiting white, in honour of the colour of the 
Bourbon flag, took odd expression, for some people exhibited 
sheets, and even pillow-cases were requisitioned. All the 
nobility and gentry of that part of Middlesex, and, indeed, 
almost all who could muster a horse, went a mile or so from 
Stanmore to meet the King, and accompany him ; nay, there 
svere even the regulation fools, who took the horses out of his 
Carriage, and drew him in what they called triumph to the 
Abercorn Arms, where the poor old gouty King was lifted 
out, and tottered to the Inn, where the Regent awaited him. 

10 
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No longer the Comte de Lisle, he was now Louis the 
Eighteenth, the désiré of his people, and a very important 
person. 

They waited at the Inn until the procession was formed, 
and then they set out in the following order, at twenty 
minutes past three :-— 


One hundred Gentlemen on horseback. 
Horse Trumpeters in their splendid gold lace dresses. 
A numerous party of the Royal Horse Guards. 


Six Royal Carriages, beautiful bays to each, the servants with 
white Cockades. 
An outrider to each Carriage. 
A party of the Royal Horse Guards. 
1st Carriage. The great Officers of the French Crown ; the 
Dukes d’Hayre and de Grammont, Captains of his Majesty’s 
Guards ; Count de Blacas, Grand Master of the Wardrobe ; 
and Chevalier de Riviere, his Majesty’s first Equerry. 
2nd Carriage. The King of France, the Prince Regent, the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, the Prince de Condé. 
3rd Carriage. The Duc de Bourbon. 
4th Carriage. The Duchess d’Angouléme’s Ladies or 
Honour. 
5th Carriage. Equerries of his Majesty. 
6th Carriage. Other Officers of the Royal Household. 


An Officer of the Royal Horse Guards rode at each 
window, and a numerous party of Horse closed the 
procession. 

They proceeded at a slow trot till they came to Kilburn, 
when they commenced a walking pace, and a groom to the 
head of each horse was added. 

The greatest respect was shown by the people on the 
route, who displayed laurels, white ribbons, &c., and hailed 
the Royal party with general acclamation. They passed 
through Hyde Park, and down Piccadilly, to Albemarle 
Street ; down which they turned, receiving the compliments 
of all the Royal Princesses, who had been invited by the 
Duchess of Oldenburgh to see the Procession from the 
Pulteney Hotel, and stopped at Grillon’s Hotel, where the 
King was to lodge. Here the King, leaning on the arm of 
the Prince of Wales, hobbled into a drawing-room, and 
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sank, exhausted, into an arm-chair; but as soon as he had 
recovered somewhat, he thanked the Prince Regent in no 
measured terms. He expressed his gratitude for the favours 
conferred upon him, stating that he had been indebted to his 
Royal Highness for the preservation of his life, and even for 
his daily subsistence, and he had now to express his obliga- 
tions to his Royal Highness for the restoration of the House 
of Bourbon. It was impossible for him to find language to 
convey in adequate terms the sense of gratitude he felt, or 
the delight he now experienced. 

The Prince Regent replied briefly, deprecating any grati- 
tude towards himself, and then the King took off the Cordon 
and Star of the Order of the Holy Ghost, which he wore, and 
with them decorated the Prince Regent, who then retired. 

The next day, at Carlton House, he was made a Knight of 
the Garter, then held a /evée at Grillon’s Hotel, and received 
an address from the Corporation of the City of London. He 
left London early on the morning of the 23rd of April, 
escorted part of the way by the Duke of Sussex ; and as soon 
as he entered the County of Kent he was met by Lord 
Camden, who was Lord-Lieutenant, and, accompanied by him, 
reached Dover. On the way, refreshments were ordered, and 
in readiness, for the King at every inn where he changed 
horses, so that he might not experience any delay or incon- 
venience. ‘On the King stopping at Dartford to change 
horses, when the animals were taken from the Carriage, the 
populace proceeded to draw it without horses, and even 
ascended the very steep hill out of the town; but the 
numbers who exerted their strength to it enabled them to 
proceed at a very quick pace. At Rochester, the populace 
drew his Majesty’s Carriage above a Mile.’* 

On this day, 23rd of April, hostilities were suspended 
between Great Britain and France, both by sea and land. On 
the morning of the 24th the Prince Regent, and the Duke of 
Clarence took leave of the French King, who set sail for 
France, and arrived at Calais without accident. Napoleon 


* This insensate folly still obtains occasionally ; but I never met 
with but one instance of women sinking to the same depth of 
degradation. It is in the Morning Chronicle of the 5th of May, 
1814, on p. 2, under heading St. Sebastian Mail.— Don Antonio 
entered Valencia in the Coach of the President of the Regency. 
His Majesty would not permit the Arragonese Ladies to draw his 
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left Fontainbleau, where he took an affectionate farewell of 
his Old Guard, on the 21st of April, and embarked at Frejus, 
in Provence, for Elba, on the 28th of April, where he landed 
on the 4th of May. 

On the Ist of May the Marquis of Wellington was created 
a Duke, and on the 10th of the same month the House of 
Commons granted him an annuity of £10,000, in addition to 
the grants already bestowed upon him—which might be 
redeemed for a sum of £400,000 to be spent in an estate. 

At last we had got Peace, so long desired, which was to be 
the panacea for all evils. The war had been so long, that its 
taxation almost ceased to be burdensome. The farmers had 
had a fine time of it, and had coined money, and, somehow or 
other, our trade with the world had not come to a standstill, 
in spite of Napoleon’s fulminations, and our own Orders in 
Council. Still the return of Peace brought with it a drop 
in the prices of most things. Pepper fell from 21d. to 14d. 
per lb. Sugar from 120s. to 90s. per ewt. Brandy could be 
bought at 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. per gallon, and a general drop of 
about 20 per cent. took place on all manufactured goods. 
Here is a picture of ‘ Peace and Plenty, or, Good News for 
John Bull!!!’ 

Louis XVIII. proposes ‘ Here’s the Prince Regent, and his 
Allies ! to which John Bull replies, ‘ Huzza! with all my 
heart, and may we never want better friends.’ There is a 
board ladder, down which come provisions lowered in price, 
as Porter 3d. a pot. Bread 9d. a quartern. On the table, 
Beef is 4d. a pound. Claret 1s. 6d. a bottle ; whilst Burgundy 
in the wine-cooler is priced at 2s. a bottle. On the left, the 
land is being tilled, and goods are being landed, whilst 
Napoleon is seen in the distance sitting disconsolately on the 
island of Elba. 

We were now to have an influx of visitors to England. The 
Duchess of Oldenburgh was still here, being féted and 
lionized, having dinner at Carlton House, or a steak done » 
on a shovel, and washed down with stout, at Whitbread’s 
Brewery. The Prince of Orange landed at Harwich on the 
29th of April, and, after seeing the Prince Regent, ‘ would 
a-wooing go, and accompanied the Regent on a visit to his 
daughter as her acknowledged suitor. Marshal Bliicher (Old 
General Vorwirts) came over here very early in May, and 
took up his residence at the Foreign Hotel in Leicester 
Square. But all arrivals paled before the expected visit of 
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the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of Prussia. 
The kitchen in St. James’s Palace was repaired, and newly 
fitted up for the establishment of the two first-named 
potentates. And ‘A pair of massy golden Eagles, nearly as 
large as life, were made a few days since by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge, for the Prince Regent’s table. This beautiful 
ornament is to be placed, as we understand, at the head of 
the dinner-table near the Royal Guests, as a respectful 
compliment to the Emperor of Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, whose standards bear this imperial bird. The eagle 
is placed with his talons on the verge of a nest, which is most 
admirably formed after Nature. The beak is turned to a 
horizontal position, and his eye fixed on the object below ; 
the wings are gracefully extended, and raised above the head. 
In the back of the bird is concealed a lamp to contain burning 
spirits, over which any plate may be applied with ease, and 
made warm.’ 

At length the promised day arrived, and on the 7th of 
June, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, came 
into London, quite unannounced and quietly. 

Morning Chronicle, June 8, 1814: ‘His Imperial Majesty, 
Alexander of Russia, his Prussian Majesty, and the illustrious 
Princes and Princesses in their respective suites, arrived yes- 
terday in London, at different hours, and by different routes, 
to avoid the éclat of a public entry, and, consequently, to avoid 
the pressure of the multitudes who had assembled to welcome 
their approach. The Crowds which had gathered from all 
parts of the Metropolis, in the direction which they were 
expected to take, was immense. In fact, from Charing Cross 
to Blackheath the way was almost impassable ; and it was well 
that the Royal Visitors were advised to come incog., for it 
would have been with infinite difficulty that the escort could 
have penetrated through the compact body of the people assem 
bled, without the interference of military force, by which mis 
chief might have ensued. ; 

‘We are informed, indeed, that the route which was taken, 
arose from an arrangement previously made, in consequence of 
certain recent events, which made the appearance of an 
illustrious Personage in a Procession, inconvenient ; and that 
as he could not go forth to meet and receive his high guests, 
it was determined that they should be advised to enter the 
Metropolis privately. We do not believe this sarcastic method 
of accounting for the disappointment which was so generally 
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felt ; as we cannot suppose that, because his Royal Highness 
could not himself partake of the magnificent display which 
was prepared for the occasion, he would prevent it from 
taking place altogether. We believe, on the contrary, that 
the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia have uniformly 
expressed their earnest desire of avoiding all ceremony, and 
of being allowed to do in London as they did in Paris, to go 
about and see everything worthy of notice without osten- 
tation. 

‘The Emperor of Russia arrived at half-past two o'clock, 
at the Pulteney Hotel, in so private a manner that the post- 
boys did not know who they were driving. He travelled in 
Count Lieven’s Carriage, without a single attendant; he 
passed all the attendants in the lower part of the Hotel 
without his being known, and had run up to the first flight 
of stairs, when Prince Gargarine announced that it was the 
Emperor. At the same instant his sister, the Grand Duchess, 
met him on the stairs, and they saluted each other in the 
most affectionate manner. The Emperor afterwards embraced 
the interesting child, Prince Alexander.* 

‘The joyful tidings of the arrival of the Emperor re- 
sounded not only throughout the house, but in the street, 
where there was an immense concourse of people, who ex- 
pressed their joy by repeated huzzas and ‘Long live the 
Emperor, &c., &c. He, in consequence, appeared, a short 
time afterwards, at the balcony, and bowed in the most 
condescending manner, and which he continued to do, at 
intervals, till eleven o’clock at night, the people rending the 
air with shouts of applause. The Earl of Morton, the Queen’s 
Chamberlain, waited upon the Emperor in the name of the 
Queen, to express her congratulations on his arrival in 
England. f 

«At half-past four the Emperor went in Count Lieven’s 
Carriage, accompanied by his Excellency, to pay his respects 
to the Prince Regent at Carlton House; but he went in so 
private a manner that the escort of Horse who were ap- 
pointed to attend him, missed him, but they escorted him 
back to the Pulteney Hotel. His Imperial Majesty was most 
kindly received by the Prince Regent. The Emperor de- 
clined seeing any visitors yesterday at the Pulteney Hotel, 
but the inquiries of the Royal Family, the Foreign Princes in 


* The son of the Duchess of Oldenburgh, then about three years 
old. 
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that country, and personages of distinction were innumerable. 
Pulteney Hotel, for the reception of the Emperor, has been 
fitted up in the most magnificent and princely style ; at least, 
the principal apartments which were occupied by the Grand 
Duchess, who has given them up to her brother, the Emperor. 
No pains, nor expense, has been spared by Mr. Escudier on the 
occasion ; he has had a new state bed put up by Mr. Oakley 
for the Emperor. The Grand Duchess and the Emperor dined 
together, without any other person being present. 

‘The Prince Regent, for the purpose of showing all due 
attention to the Emperor, prepared a Royal residence for him 
in St. James’s Palace, in the Duke of Cumberland’s apartments, 
which, although small, are extremely splendid, which has been 
newly fitted up for the occasion, a new state bed of Crimson 
Velvet, with gold lace and fringe, a crown at the top, and 
appropriate ornaments. Yesterday, the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Lord Steward, the Duke of Montrose, and Col. Thornton, 
were in attendance the whole of the day, till seven o'clock, 
full dressed, in expectation of the Emperor coming there to 
take up his residence. A guard of honour, with two bands, 
in their state uniforms, attended in the Court-yard, opposite 
the house, during the day. 

‘The King of Prussia, his sons, and their numerous suites, 
came also in a very private manner, and arrived at Clarence 
House, St. James’s, about three o’clock. A party of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, Royal Servants, and attendants, as at 
Cumberland House, were in readiness to receive him. His 
Majesty appeared highly delighted at his residence, and after 
viewing it, partook of some refreshment. A few minutes 
before four o'clock, his Majesty, attended by his Aide de 
Camp, went to Carlton House to pay his respects in a very 
private manner to the Prince Regent. His Highness received 
him ina similar gracious manner as he did the Emperor of 
Russia. His Majesty remained with the Prince about half an 
hour. His Majesty received visits from the Prince of Orange, © 
the Duchess of Oldenburgh, and a number of others. His 
Majesty visited the Duke and Duchess of York, whose house 
is opposite to Clarence House. 

‘At a quarter past eight o’clock, her Majesty, and the 
Princesses Augusta and Mary, arrived at the Palace from 
Windsor. At nine o'clock her Majesty held a Private Court, 
for the purpose of receiving one of the principal gentlemen 
of the Emperor of Russia’s Court, to formally announce to the 
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Queen the arrival of the Emperor of Russia in her Capital. 
He was introduced to the presence of her Majesty by Earl 
Morton, her Chamberlain, and was most graciously received, 
and her Majesty expressed her pleasure to receive the 
Emperor. 

* At six o'clock, the Marshal General Bliicher arrived in 
St. James’s Park, by the Horse Guards, in the Prince Regent’s 
open Carriage, escorted by a party of light horse. He was 
recognised by an eager public, who paid their respects to such 
a gallant man, by whose persevering skill the Allies proved 
victorious. The Carriage was surrounded and followed by 
an incalculable number of horsemen and _ pedestrians, all 
vieing with each other who should give him the most marked 
attention, and the greatest applause. The Drivers, as directed, 
made first for Carlton House, to pay his first respects to the 
Prince Regent, and that his Royal Highness might have the 
first pleasure of receiving him. The drivers made for the 
gates in the Park near the Stables, and, no sooner were the 
gates opened to receive the carriages, than there was a 
general rush in of horsemen and the public at large. Such 
was the zeal of the populace to follow the gallant and vene- 
rable General, who has so justly acquired so much military 
fame, that all restraint upon them was obliged to give way : 
the two sentinels at the gates, with their muskets, were laid on 
the ground, the porter was completely overpowered, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty, with the assistance of several 
persons, that he could get the gates shut. The multitude 
proceeded up the yard of Carlton House, with the General’s 
Carriage, shouting the praise of Bliicher. 

‘The Carriage stopped at the side door, but he was not 
allowed to enter Carlton House that way. On its being 
known who had arrived, Cols. Bloomfield and Congreve came 
out, dressed in full regimentals, and received the General un- 
covered, and in that state conducted him, arm in arm, to the 
front and principal entrance of Carlton House, that all possible 
respect might be shown him, followed by the populace. The 
cause of rejoicing being known to the crowd assembled in 
Pall Mall, they lost all respect for the regularity of the place ; 
they instantly scaled the walls, and lodges, in great numbers, 
and their impetuous zeal upon this occasion was indulged, 
and the great doors of the hall were thrown open to them, 
some of the gentlemen on horseback nearly entering the hall. 

«After the first interview of the General with the Prince, 
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as interesting a scene took place, probably, as ever was beheld. 
A British Sovereign, in the person of the Prince Regent, con- 
ferring an honour on a foreign General, for his meritorious 
services, in the midst of the acclamations of his people ; and 
the Prince Regent returned from his private apartments hand 
in hand with the gallant Bliicher, and in the centre of the 
grand Hall, surrounded publicly by his people, placed on his 
shoulder, and fastened with his own hand, a blue ribbon, to 
which was hung a beautiful medallion, with a likeness of the 
Prince, richly set with diamonds. Marshal Blicher knelt 
whilst the Prince was conferring the honour, and, on his 
rising, had the honour to kiss the Prince’s hand. The Prince 
and the General bowed to the public, and their ecstasy and 
acclamations in return exceeds all description. 

‘ The General, afterwards, had an interview with the Prince 
for about half an hour, and then proceeded in his Carriage to 
the house of Mr. Gordon, in St. James’s Palace, adjoining the 
Duke of Cumberland’s, followed by an immense multitude ; 
some got into the Carriage with him. The Crowd remained 
in the Court-yard till dark, huzzaing, and the gallant General 
frequently showing himself at the window to gratify them. 
The public were indulged with remaining in the Court-yard 
at Carlton House during the evening, and they testified their 
loud applause to all who arrived to partake of a grand dinner 
given by the Prince to the King of Prussia, and his sons, the 
Princes, the Prince of Mecklenburg, the Prince of Orange, 
several other Foreigners of distinction, the most of the Foreign 
Ambassadors, and Ministers, Count Munster, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, the Duke of Cambridge, the Cabinet 
Ministers and their Ladies, the Officers of the State and 
Household, and their Ladies. 

‘The Princes, sons of the King of Prussia, had the horses 
taken out of their Carriage, and were drawn by the people to 
their Hotel in Jermyn Street. The Prince de Metternich, 
General Platow ’ (our old friend the Cossack Hetman), ‘and 
General Barclay de Tolly, drove to the respective hotels taken 
for them. The only triumphal entry was that of the venerable 
and gallant Bliicher. He was met four miles beyond Dart- 
ford, by a detachment of horse, and he approached town 
amidst the enthusiastic shouts of surrounding myriads. They 
avoided Shooter’s Hill, and crossed Bexley Heath to Eltham. 


Indeed, the whole way from Dover was one continued 
Jubilee.’ 
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Here I end the account given by ‘ our own correspondent’ 
of that day. Its grammar and construction may be found 
fault with, but though doubtless written in a great hurry, its 
facts are correct. 

Rough old Bliicher was, undoubtedly, of all the brilliant 
throng, the favourite of the Mob. He shared with Schwart- 
zenburg, Barclay de Tolly, and Platoff in Swords of honour, 
value 200 guineas each, given by the City of London. His 
popularity must have had its inconveniences. When he went 


BLUCHER GREETED BY HIS NUMEROUS FRIENDS IN THE PARK, 1814, 


to Ascot races on the 10th of June, he was cheered more 
than the Allied Sovereigns ; it was as much as he could get 
to the Royal Stand, hundreds of men and women insisting on 
shaking hands with him the moment he alighted. When, 
after a race, he rode down the Course in company with the 
Duke of York, he could hardly get along, so great was the 
throng. It was only by shaking thousands of hands, that he 
could make any progress. Nothing was heard but shouts of 
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‘Bliicher! Bliicher!’ the ladies in the Stands waved their 
handkerchiefs, and the gallant old Bear saluted them in 
turn. 

There was a poem entitled— 


‘PRINCE BLUCHER AND THE BRITISH LADIES. 


A Free Paraphrase of Horace. Book 1, Ode 8. 


“‘ Lydia, dic, per omnes 
Te deos oro,” &c. 


Say, Ladies, by the Gods above, 

Why, with such fond officious love, 

Ye haste to spoil that Man of Glory, 
Old BLicueR, doomed to live in Story? 
Why should he dread the peaceful plain, 
Whom War and dust assailed in vain ? 
Why should the Veteran fear to ride 

On horseback at his Monarch’s side ; 

Or, if he chance to take a drive, 

Take chauces to return alive ? 

Cleaves he the Thames ? ’tis said for him 
The Ladies all will learn to swim! 
Though, cat-like, evry mother’s daughter 
Feels strong aversion to the water. 

In vain he shuns the soap or razor, 

Each maid becomes mustachio-praiser. 
Though vile before, in him to smoke 

Is only deemed a pleasant joke ; 

While, strange to say, the British Fair, 
For his sake, doat upon grey hair ! 

Why does he hide ? Nay rather let him 
A petticoat and mantle get him ;— 

In this will BLUcHER do no more 

Than what ACHILLES did before ; 
Whom, thongh in other things outdone, 
He might well imitate in one, 

Thus may he safely pass along, 
Unheeded, through the female throng ; 
For scarce, I ween, their rapture reaches 
To any worth—but worth in Breeches.’ 


Whenever he stirred out he was mobbed, he had to undergo 
as much handshaking as any President of the United States 
of America; and really, the Caricature of ‘ Bliicher greeted 
by his numerous Friends in the Park,’ is not very much exag- 
gerated (see p. 155). Poor old ‘ Vorwarts’ is being prodded 
and tickled, by his fair friends. Take another instance. On 
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the 24th of June, he visited Portsmouth, in company with 
the Allied Sovereigns ; but his friends (?) pursued him there. 
Here is a contemporaneous account of how his friends treated 
him. ‘After the amusements of the day had closed, with the 
setting sun, an event occurred, which gave fresh life to the 
town. A Coach, drawn by eight horses, drew up at the 
Crown Inn, or Clarence Hotel, and, who should alight but 
the gallant Bliicher. He was identified on alighting from the 
Carriage, and on no occasion in London, were the populace 
more numerous; the eagerness to grasp his hand, by both 
sexes, was unparalleled. “ Bliicher! Bliicher!’ filled the air. 
“Shew me the Conqueror of the Tyrant: “Come forward, 
Bliicher !” was exclaimed on all sides. The gallant veteran 
appeared at the window with his accustomed cheerfulness, 
and the air was rent with applause ; and it was several minutes 
before the disputants could agree whether immediate silence 
was respectful. Lungs carried the day, and, when the roar 
was out, the General, in English, with a bumper in his hand, 
drank to the health of the Company. It may easily be 
imagined in what manner this toast was returned. 

‘The populace became appeased, and soon after a Carriage 
drew up, and was immediately surrounded. Bliicher got into 
it in haste. A party of sailors shoved in, and swore they 
would be true to a good Commander. Up mounted half a 
dozen ; but, at this time, an escort of dragoons, previously 
stopped by the crowd, and, consequently kept back, appeared. 
Some got off by accident, but two kept their stations. The 
Government House was a few hundred yards distant, and the 
two sailors, elated as Men of War's men by victory, danced 
on the top of Bliicher’s Carriage.’ 


‘When BiLicHeEr was told that, to add to his store, 

The REGENT an Order design’d, 

He said, ‘I’m with Orders so cover’d, before, 
I only can hang it behind.’ 

Sir Charles,* ever ready, due homage to pay, 
Thus answer’d the vet’ran, “If so, 

Then all who have heard of thy actions will say 
It ne’er can be hit by the foe.”’ 


He was an inveterate gambler, but, on the principle that 
‘dog does not eat dog,’ whenever he played with the officers 
of his own staff, he always returned them the money he won 


* Stewart. 
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from them: but he gave one of them, a Prussian Count, a 
lesson. Having won some £3,000 from him, he sent for him 
next morning, and read him a lecture on the folly of play, 
instancing himself as an example, ingrained, through the 
practice of a lifetime, and he ended his jobation by telling 
his sub. that he would return him his money, on condition 
that he would promise never to lose more than a, compara- 
tively speaking, nominal sum a night. This the young man 
promised, and Bliicher handed him half his losses, keeping 
the other half sealed up for a twelvemonth, when it might be 
had on application, if the promise had been kept. 

Captain Gronow, does not give a pleasant picture of Bliicher. 
‘Marshal Bliicher, though a very fine fellow, was a very rough 
diamond, with the manners of a Common Soldier. On his 
arrival in Paris, he went every day to the Salon, and played 
the highest stakes at rouge et noir. The Salon, during the 
time that the Marshal remained in Paris, was crowded by 
persons who came to see him play. His manner of playing 
was anything but gentlemanlike, and when he lost, he used 
to swear in German at everything that was French, looking 
daggers at the Croupiers. He generally managed to lose all 
he had about him, also the money his servant, who was waiting 
in the ante-chamber, carried. I recollect looking attentively 
at the manner in which he played ; he would put his right 
hand into his pocket, and bring out several rouleaus of 
Napoleons, throwing them on the red or the black. If he 
won the first coup, he would allow it to remain; but when 
the Croupier stated that the table was not responsible for 
more than ten thousand francs, then Blicher would roar like 
a lion, and rap out oaths in his native language, which would 
doubtless have met with great success at Billingsgate, if duly 
translated ; fortunately, they were not heeded, as they were 
not understood by the lookers-on.’ 

The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley* says: ‘So madly in love with 
old Blicher were the English populace, that, during a review, 
while one mob was following the heels of the late ‘Lord 
Londonderry, and another the heels of Bliicher, so that it 
was impossible for either hero even to sneeze in private, both 
chanced to do the same thing. Bliicher was vociferously 
cheered for it, and Lord Londonderry hissed and hooted—so 
much for the worth of popular worship. . . . Nothing could 
be more remarkable than the perfect understanding that 


* ‘My Life and Reminiscences,’ 1866, vol. iii., pp. 3 and 4, 
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existed between him and his admirers, considering that he 
knew not a word of what was said to him, and they found his 
German quite as unintelligible as their English. It was not 
then the fashion to bore remarkable people for their auto- 
graphs or photographs. His new friends, too, were not aware 
that his signature was even more difficult to make out than 
his remarks ; they, therefore, rested content with the honour 
of a grip from the old soldier, and talked of it ever after, in 
the family circle, as the greatest honour that could have 
befallen them. ... The favour with which the Emperor 
was regarded was extended to his uncouth Cossacks, which 
not even their filching and swallowing the oil from the street 
lamps—gas then not having come into use—affected in any 
material degree.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Royal festivities—The Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and General Bliicher at Oxford— Banquet at Guildhall— 
Departure of the Allied Sovereigns—Signature of Treaty of 


Peace—Proclamation of Peace—State Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


Bur I have been doing precisely as they did in 1814, almost 
neglecting the august potentates of Russia and Prussia, in the 
all-absorbing Field Marshal. Let us see how they spent their 
time. 

We know all about their first day in London. On the next 
(June 8th) the Emperor of Russia had breakfasted by eight, 
and afterwards walked in Kensington Gardens with his sister ; 
then went to see Westminster Hall and Abbey, and the 
British Museum. At one he held a levée at Cumberland 
House, which he used as his state apartments, and was visited 
by the Prince Regent, who, afterwards, attended the levée of 
the King of Prussia, at Clarence House. Between five and 
six both sovereigns attended the Queen’s Court, to be intro- 
duced to her Majesty, and they all dined together with the 
Prince of Wales at Carlton House. 

There was one thing the English people could scarcely 
understand. We have seen that both Kaiser and King had | 
splendid state beds provided for them. With singular un- 
animity they both did away with them at once; both were 
accustomed to the hardships of war. The Czar would sleep 
on nothing but a straw palliasse, and the King ordered all the 
fine satin wood furniture to be removed out of his bedroom, 
and a plain table and glass, with one common chair to be sub- 
stituted. When the bed was removed, his Majesty’s camp 
equipage was brought in, whence were taken a leathern 
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mattress and bolster, which were placed upon an ordinary 
Couch. 

On the 9th the Czar, accompanied by Lord Yarmouth and 
Col. Bloomfield, rode in Hyde Park, between seven and eight. 
Thence they rode to Westminster, through Southwark to the 
City, past the Royal Exchange, through Finsbury Square, the 
City, and New, Roads, down Edgware Road, and Hyde Park 
to the Pulteney Hotel. After breakfast, he and his sister 
quietly went through the Strand and City, and visited the 
London Docks. In the afternoon the King of Prussia was 
made a Knight of the Garter, and so was the Emperor of 
Austria, in his absence. Afterwards, the Prince of Wales was 
invested with the Order of the Golden Fleece by the Austrian 
Minister, and that of the Golden Eagle by the Prussian 
monarch. 

On the 10th the two foreign monarchs breakfasted to- 
gether, and then went to Ascot races; dining, afterwards, 
with the Queen at Frogmore. 

June 11th. The Emperor of Russia, Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, &c., visited the Bank of England. Afterwards the 
two monarchs held court, at their respective palaces, for the 
reception of addresses from the City of London. ‘They, and 
the Prince Regent, dined with Lord Liverpool, who was the 
Prime Minister, and, afterwards, everybody went in state to 
the Opera. When I say everybody, I mean it, for, judge 
of the astonishment of all, when, just as the Second Act of 
the Opera was about to commence, a voice exclaimed, ‘The 
Princess of Wales!’ and, surely, there she was, entering a 
box, accompanied by Lady Charlotte Campbell. There was 
a universal shout of applause from the whole house, where- 
upon the two sovereigns and the Prince Regent rose and 
bowed, to her, a courtesy which she returned with a deep 
reverence. This was her revenge. The Queen, at the 
instance of the Regent, had refused her permission to attend 
a drawing-room, where she might meet the sovereigns, and 
she chose this method of securing their notice. 

Next day (12th) was Sunday, and the King of Prussia went 
to service at Westminster. In the afternoon, the Czar and 
King, accompanied by their suites, rode in Hyde Park, and 
the description of this promenade a Cheval is as follows: ‘It 
would seem as if every horse in the Metropolis had resorted 
thither. The pressure was intolerable: the horses were so 


jammed together, that many Noblemen and Gentlemen had 
11 
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their knees crushed, and their boots torn off. We did not 
hear of any fatal Accident. The interesting BLUcuer was so 
cruelly persecuted, that he dismounted, and took refuge in 
Kensington Gardens; but here, being afoot he was more 
annoyed. He set his back against a tree,* and seemed at 
length quite exhausted. The coarse kindness of our mob 
is more formidable to him than all the enemies he ever 
encountered.’ At night they dined again at Carlton House. 

On the 13th at nine a.m. the illustrious visitors embarked 
at Whitehall Stairs, for a trip by water to Woolwich. It 
must have been a very pretty sight to have seen the carved 
and gilded barges, not only of the Admiralty, the Navy, and 
the Ordnance Board, but of all the City Companies, as brave 
as bunting and silken flags could make them, all rowed by 
watermen, in uniform, with huge silver badges on their arms. 
Add to this beautiful scene, the launches of the Enterprise, 
and of the Men-of-War at Deptford, and Woolwich, several 
boats with bands of Music, and the coup d’cil must have been 
charming. There is always plenty to see at Woolwich Arsenal 
(it then had a Dockyard), and they saw it, for they did not 
return till late in the evening, just in time for a dinner at 
the Marquis of Stafford’s, and a ball at the Earl of Cholmon- 
deley’s. 

This gadding about must have been tiring work, for the 
Emperor of Russia did not get to his hotel, from the ball, till 
three o’clock a.m., and he was off for Oxford, by half-past six. 
The Prince Regent started at a quarter to six. No time, 
however, was wasted on the journey, for nine relays of horses, 
for each carriage, were provided to do the 58 miles. The 
Regent who was accompanied by the Prince of Orange, 
arrived about half-past ten, the time appointed, but they 
were not quite ready for him. They scrambled together 
some kind of a procession, and the Chancellor laid the Maces 
of the University Bedels, at his Royal Highness’s feet. Of 
course, he graciously returned them, and, by this time, the 
Mayor and the Civic portion of the procession had arrived, 
and they all proceeded to the Divinity Schools. Here, of 
course, was presented the inevitable address, after which, the 
Regent was conducted to Christ Church, where apartments 
had been prepared for him. 

A few minutes after one o'clock, the Czar arrived, accom- 
panied by his sister, who was attired in ‘a plain travelling 


* See page 155. 
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dress, with a large straw bonnet, shaded by a broad pendant 
feather.’ This bonnet was the latest thing from Paris, which 
the Duchess brought over with her, and which speedily 
became the fashion. It went by the very undignified name 
of ‘the Oldenburgh Poke,’ and my reader will meet with 
it in the coming illustrations. They drove to Merton 
College. 

Very shortly after, the King of Prussia and his sons, drove 
up, and went to Corpus Christi. Both sovereigns barely gave 
themselves time for refreshment, but went directly to call 
upon the Regent, who received them in his cap and gown. 
They then visited all the objects of interest in the most 
interesting city in England. About four o'clock old Bliicher 
(who was to be made a D.C.L.) arrived, and received the 
ovation which his presence always produced. Of course, the 
people wanted to drag his carriage, but good sense prevailed, 
and they were not allowed to make fools of themselves. In 
the evening, at half-past seven, a grand banquet was served 
to about two hundred guests, of whom the Regent’s party 
comprised fifty. This took place in the Radcliffe Library, the 
upper gallery of which was thrown open to people to walk 
round, and view the dinner. The stone staircases were small, 
and the pushing and crowding were great. Hats, caps, and 
shoes were flying in all directions, and many, at last, extri- 
cated themselves, with their gowns and coats torn in pieces, 
The military were called in, and order was restored. The 
banquet lasted till eleven, when the guests went through the 
City to see the illuminations, which, however, were extin- 
guished by a tremendous thunderstorm between twelve and 
one. 

Next morning the degrees were conferred, in the Theatre, 
on the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, the Duke of 
Wellington (in absentia), Prince Metternich, Count Lieven, 
and Bliicher. Of course fun was made of this grizzled old 
warrior being made a D.C.L., and Cruikshank drew a picture 
of him looking at himself in a glass in utter astonishment (see 
next page). 

Another picture also by G. Cruikshank, shows Oxford, as 
it was supposed to have been during the visit of the sovereigns, 
Alexander, the Duchess of Oldenburgh (who has mounted a 
cap and wig on the crown of her ‘ Poke’), and Bliicher, being 
excessively amiable to the Dons. Cossacks vested in Gowns, 
and Caps, are the order of the day, and fraternize right 

11—2 
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jovially. A dinner in Christ Church Hall, and a Ball ended 
the day. 

We hear more about poor Bliicher’s unfortunate popularity. 
‘ The gallant Bliicher seems to have been the peculiar favourite 


BLUCHER SURVEYING HIMSELF AS A D.C.L. 


of the people. He could not stir without a crowd, and the 
vehemence of their salutations has been almost painful to 
him. His rooms at Christ Church were generally surrounded 
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by a crowd of people. On the morning of Wednesday, he 
was sitting at the end of his bed, the window being quite 
open, smoking his long pipe, in a white vest with a ribbon 
over it, with complete military sang froid. He frequently 
advanced to the window, and bowed. The excessive joy of 
the people almost overpowered him in the Theatre on 
Thursday. Two of the newly-created doctors were obliged 
to rescue him from the hands of the people by force, or he 
must have sunk under their pressure.’ 

After receiving their degrees, the two sovereigns returned 
to town, of course, immediately to resume dining, and Balls. 
On the 16th the Czar went to see the Charity Children, 
numbering seven thousand, at St. Paul’s. In the evening, 
both sovereigns dined with Lord Castlereagh, and then went 
to Drury Lane Theatre, after which there was a ball at the 
Marchioness of Hertford’s. 

On the 17th they visited Chelsea Hospital; spent a fairly 
quiet day, and dined at Merchant Taylor's Hall. The King 
of Prussia seems to have had tastes identical with those of the 
Shah of Persia, at his visit here in June 1873, for, at eleven 
in the morning, he, accompanied by the Prince Royal, Princes 
William and Frederick of Prussia, Prince Mecklenburgh, 
General d’York, Platoff, and several other of our illustrious 
visitors had a dejeuner at Lord Lowther’s. The most cele- 
brated pugilists were in waiting to exhibit their skill. Jackson, 
Cribb, Tom Belcher, Richmond, Cropley, Oliver, Painter, and 
some others. After breakfast they set to, and there was 
some excellent sparring, as might be expected. 

A Banquet was given on the 18th at the Guildhall, by the 
City, on a scale of magnificence never since equalled. The 
Regent and his Royal guests went in the utmost state with 
one hundred Yeomen of the Guard—the Kings at Arms. Six 
heralds and all Herald’s College. The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, and Civie Officers all on horseback, met them at 
Temple Bar, and accompanied them to the Guildhall, which 
was most superbly fitted up, principally with crimson velvet, 
gold fringe, lace, lines, and tassels. 

At the eastern, or upper, end of the Hall, on a platform 
elevated above the level of the floor, covered with Turkey 
carpeting, was placed a very large table, at which stood three 
massive carved and gilt chairs covered with crimson velvet, 
decorated with gold fringes, under a lofty Canopy of rich 
crimson velvet, lined with crimson sarsnet, and rich velvet 
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draperies reaching to the floor, tied back with gold ropes. In 
front of the dome of the Canopy were placed the Sword and 
Sceptre; and, on the top, the Royal Crown of the United 
Kingdom, boldly carved on a large scale, and gilt ; over which 
hovered a Dove, with the olive branch, in proper colours, as 
in the act of alighting, in allusion to the establishment of 
Peace, and in compliment to the three great Personages sitting 
under the Canopy. In the centre sat 


THE PRINCE REGENT. 


On his right. On his left. 
The Emperor of Russia. The King of Prussia. 
Duke of York. Duchess of Oldenburgh. 
Prince Henry of Prussia. The Hereditary Prince of 

Wirtemberg. 

Duke of Cambridge. Countess Lieven. 
Duke of Orleans. Duke of Kent. 
Duke of Saxe Weimar. Prince of Bavaria. 
Prince Augustus of Prussia. Prince Metternich. 
The Duke of Oldenburgh. The Prince of Cobourg. 
Count de Merveldt. Duke of Gloucester. 
Prince of Hardenberg. Prince William of Prussia. 


Count Fernan Nunez, Duke The Prince of Orange. 
of Montellano. Princess Volkonské. 


There were besides, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Ministers, the Speaker of the House of Commons, all the 
Officers of State, including the Prince Regent’s Household, the 
flower of the Nobility, Foreign Ambassadors, &c., &c. 

Never was such a banquet seen. The very waiters were 
not hired, but were Citizens, and other gentlemen of respect- 
ability, dressed alike, in black, with white waistcoats, who 
gratuitously offered their services upon the occasion, and not 
only acted as waiters, but superintended and took care of the 
great quantity of Plate that was used, the value of which was 
estimated to exceed Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. The 
Lord Mayor, the Right Hon. William Domville, was made a 
Baronet. 

The Royal guests must have been thankful that the next 
day (the 19th) was a Sunday. The Emperor went to the 
Chapel of his Embassy in Welbeck Street, after which, he 
and his sister went to a Quakers’ Meeting in Peter’s Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane. On their return to their hotel the Emperor 
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gave audience to many people, on business; then called on ~ 
the Princess Charlotte, stopped with her half an hour, and 
then drove to Chiswick to visit the Duke of Devonshire, re- 
turning to the Pulteney Hotel at seven, and to a party at the 
Regent’s to meet the Queen in the evening. : 

The King of Prussia went to Church at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. After luncheon he drove to Sion House, 
Isleworth, to visit Earl Percy, and thence to Oatlands, where 
he dined with the Duchess of York. 

On the 20th there was what was called a Grand Review in 
Hyde Park, but the few soldiers there mustered must have 
been a poor show to those monarchs, who had only just been 
face to face with grim War on a very large scale. Both 
sovereigns went, without state, to take leave of the Queen, 
and both dined at their hotels; both afterwards going, in the 
evening, to the Féte given by White’s Club at Burlington 
House. 

The 21st was principally taken up with receiving visits, &c., 
and a State Concert of Sacred Music at Carlton House. 

On the 22nd, early in the morning, both Czar and King 
left London for Portsmouth, where there was to be a grand 
Naval Review in their honour, on the 25th of June. Fifteen 
sail of the line, and fifteen frigates, performed various 
Manceuvres, and the day concluded with a grand entertain- 
ment at Government House, where the Royal party was joined 
by the Duke of Wellington, who had just arrived home. 

This finished their visit, and they sailed from Dover on 
the 27th. Almost the last we hear of them is: ‘ HastinGs, 
June 27th.—The Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and 
the Grand Duchess of Oldenburgh passed through this neigh- 
bourhood yesterday on their way to Dover. The Emperor 
and Duchess of Oldenburgh stopped their carriage for some 
time at Fairlight, near the town, and, in the most condescend- 
ing manner, shook hands with the peasantry, and distributed 
cakes, &c., among the children.’ Cruikshank draws: this 
incident in ‘Russian Condescension, or the Blessings of 
Universal Peace.’ 

On May 30th a definitive treaty of Peace was signed at 
Paris between Great Britain and France, by which the Islands 
of Malta, the Mauritius, Tobago, St. Lucia, and the Cape of 
Good Hope were ceded to Great Britain, and illuminations in 
joy therefor, took place on June 9, 10, 11. But the Pro- 
clamation of Peace was not made until the 20th of June. I 
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have witnessed one in my lifetime, that of 1856, and a very 
shabby ceremonial it was, the heralds looking especially 
comical, in a hybrid costume consisting of a cheese-cutter 
Court hat, a gorgeous medieval Tabard, modern black trousers 
with a broad gold lace stripe, and patent leather boots. 

On the 20th of June, 1814, a party of Horse Guards was 
drawn up about the gate of St. James’s Palace, where the 
Beadles and Constables, and all the officers of the City of 
Westminster, attended. 

The Officers of Arms, Sergeants at Arms, with their Maces 
and Collars; the Sergeant Trumpeter, with his Mace and 
Collar, the trumpets ; Drum Major and drums ; and the Knight 
Marshal and his men, assembled in the Stable-yard, St. 
James’s; and the Officers of Arms, being habited in their 
respective tabards, and mounted, a Procession was made 
thence to the Palace gate in the following order :— 


Knight Marshal’s Men, two and two. 
Knight Marshal. 
Drums. 
Drum Major. 
Trumpets. 
Sergeant Trumpeter. 
Pursuivants. 
Sergeants { Heralds. \ Sergeants 
at Arms. Kings of Arms. { at Arms. 


Being come before the gate, the senior Officer of Arms 
present (attended on his left hand by the next in rank) read 
the Proclamation aloud ; whereupon the Procession moved on 
to Charing Cross in the following order :— 


Horse Guards to clear the way. 
Beadles of Westminster, two and two, bareheaded, with 
Staves. 
Constables of Westminster in like manner. 
High Constable, with his Staff, on horseback. 
Officers of the High Bailiff of Westminster, with white wands, 
on horseback. 


Clerk of the High Bailiff. 
High Bailiff and Deputy Steward. 
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Bax Knight Marshal’s men, two and two. fa 
2 a Knight Marshal. 5 = 
aye Drums. @ ro 
& $3 Drum Major. g S @ 
2 8 Trumpets. pas cs 
a§ | Sergeant Trumpeter. + * 
cet Pursuivants. cts. 

Sergeants Heralds. \ Sergeants 

at Arms. Kings of Arms. { at Arms. 


Horse Guards. 


At Charing Cross the Officer of Arms next in rank read the 
Proclamation, looking towards Whitehall; after which the 
Procession moved on to Temple Bar, the gates of which were 
shut ; and the Junior Officer of Arms, coming out of the rank 
between two trumpeters, preceded by two Horse Guards to 
clear the way, rode up to the gate, and, after the trumpets 
had sounded thrice, knocked with a cane. Being asked by 
the City Marshal from within, ‘Who comes there?’ he replied, 
‘ The Officers of Arms, who demand entrance into the City to 
publish his Majesty’s Proclamation of Peace.’ The Gates 
being opened, he was admitted alone, and the gates were shut 
again. The City Marshal, preceded by his Officers, conducted 
him to the Lord Mayor, to whom he showed his Majesty’s 
warrant, which, his Lordship having read, returned, and gave 
directions to the City Marshal to open the gates, who, attend- 
ing the Officer of Arms on his return to them, said on leaving 
him, ‘Sir, the gates are opened.’ The trumpets and guards 
being in waiting, conducted him to his place in the procession, 
which then moved on into the City (the Officers of West- 


minster filing off, and retiring as they came to Temple Bar) ; 


and, at Chancery Lane End, the Proclamation was read a 
third time. Then the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs, 
joining the procession immediately after the Oflicers of Arms, 
moved on to the end of Wood Street, where the Cross formerly 
stood in Cheapside. And the Proclamation having been there 
read, the procession continued to the Royal Exchange, where 
the Proclamation was read for the last time, and the pro- 
cession returned by the way of Gracechurch Street through 
Lombard Street. 
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The Trumpets sounded thrice, previous to, and immediately 
after, each reading. 

On the 7th of July the Prince Regent went in State, accom- 
panied by the Members of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, the Foreign Ambassadors, &c., to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to render thanks to God for the re-establishment 
of Peace. The line of route was mainly kept by Volunteers 
and Yeomanry, there being so very few regular troops avail- 
able. The Procession was alternately Horse Guards and State 
Coaches, the last, of course, being that of the Prince Regent, 
who was gorgeous in his robes, and hat with a plume of 
ostrich feathers. The Duke of Wellington, who, now that the 
Allied Sovereigns had gone, was the lion of the day, accom- 
panied the Prince in his carriage, clad in his new Ducal 
Robes, and when they alighted at St. Paul’s, walked by the 
Prince’s right hand, carrying the Sword of State. The Ser- 
vice was not a long one, and the sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Chester. 

It must have been a beautiful sight, the Cathedral holding 
nearly 10,000 persons, the male portion being gay in uniform, 
official robes, or Court dress, and the ladies dressed as they 
should be on so joyful an occasion. All the Royal Dukes, 
except the Duke of York, were present, and as old Bliicher 
had not yet left England, he had to take part in the cere- 


mony. The Prince Regent was much hissed both going and 
returning. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


City, banquet to the Duke of Wellington—Costly vegetables—The 

€? Princess Charlotte—Squabbles about her presentation at Court 
—The Regent hooted—The Princess Charlotte and the Prince 
of Orange—Her future husband, Prince Leopold—Her flight from 
Warwick House, and return. 


I stmt must chronicle feasting and rejoicing. This time it is 
the City of London who honoured the national Hero, the 
Duke of Wellington, with a banquet. Some may grumble at 
this way of doing honour to merit, but, after all, it is but one 
mode of public recognition. The Government cannot spend 
the public money on such matters. Private acknowledgment 
would be worthless, so the City of London always throws 
itself, so to speak, into the breach, and bridges over a chasm 
most gracefully. Their hospitality hurts no one, as it comes 
from their own funds, and it supplies a national want, and as 
such, is recognized as an honour done by the nation. Soa 
feast was made, on the 9th of July, to welcome home the 
Conqueror of Napoleon. Nationally, the Duke was well 
rewarded, both with titles and money, but the graceful act of 
a public reception was wanting as a crown. 

The preparations were as magnificent as if for the Allied 
Sovereigns, but the feast had this difference—the Lord Mayor 
was the real Host. In the former he was subsidiary, the 
Regent, of course, being the central star. This was a National 
welcome, and, if there were not so many High Mightinesses 
present, it was none the less hearty. It is of no use wearying 
my readers with details of the festivity, but I wish to point 
out what was typical of the age in dining. It is not so long 
ago that ‘nous avons changé tout cela.’ I, and very many of 
my readers, recollect the time when ‘the board’ literally 
‘groaned’ under the provisions laid upon it, and which heu 
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mihi ! we were expected to carve, if placed before us. It was 
profusion, meant to honour your guests, but still unnecessary, 
and now, would be repulsive. But why? oh! why? was 
there, at this feast, placed on a side table ‘a large Baron of 
Beef, and near it a beautiful blue and white China jug, which 
will hold twenty-three gallons of stout, on the top of which 
(?) will be displayed the Union Flag?’ One thing may be 
said in its defence, and it is a fact not generally known, that, 
after a Civic banquet, all the food that is left, is given to 
deserving poor families, who thus benefit by the festivities of 
their richer brethren. I believe this also obtains with the 
banquets of some of the City Companies. 

Prior to the dinner, the Duke was presented with the 
Freedom of the City (an honour which any one under the 
rank of a monarch does not despise) in a gold box, and a 
splendid sword. Most of the Royal Dukes, and all the 
Cabinet Ministers, together with large numbers of the 
Nobility, were present. There was a gruesome long list 
of toasts, among which was ‘the Ladies, proposed by the 
Duke of Wellington. Poor man! he little thought what his 
gallantry would cost him, or perhaps, even he, the dauntless, 
might have quailed before what he had to undergo, with the 
exception of the last sentence, which probably served as the 
gilt to the pill. ‘Towards the close of the evening, a tem- 
porary staircase was opened from the galleries, into the body 
of the Hall, by which the Ladies descended, and passed 
round the hustings, and every one had the honour of shaking 
hands with the Immortal Hero, and the Royal Dukes, and 
some of the younger ones were saluted by his Grace.’ We after- 
wards learn that ‘nearly Seven Hundred Ladies were in the 
Galleries.’ 

Apropos of what I wrote about dining, at this period, hear 
Captain Gronow, when writing on the same theme: ‘ Even in 
the best houses, when I was a young man, the dinners were 
wonderfully solid, hot, and stimulating. The menu of a grand 
dinner was thus composed :—Mulligatawny and Turtle: Soups 
were the first dishes placed before you; a little lower, the 
eye met with the familiar salmon at one end of the table, and 
the turbot, surrounded by smelts, at the other. The first 
course was sure to be followed by a saddle of mutton, or a 
piece of roast beef; and then you could take your oath that 


fowls, tongue and ham, would as assuredly succeed, as dark- 
ness after day. 
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‘Whilst these never-ending piéces de résistance were occupy- 
ing the table, what were called French dishes were, for 
custom’s sake, added to the solid abundance. The French, 
or side dishes, consisted of very mild, but very abortive, 
attempts at Continental cooking, and I have always observed 
that they met with the neglect and contempt they merited. 
The universally adored, and ever popular potato, produced at 
the very earliest period of the dinner, and eaten with every- 
thing, up to the moment when sweets appeared. Our Vege- 
tables, the best in the world, were never honoured by an 
accompanying sauce, and, generally, came to the table cold. 
A prime difficulty to overcome, was the placing on your fork, 
and, finally in your mouth, some half dozen different eatables 
which occupied your plate at the same time. For example, 
your plate would contain, say, a slice of Turkey, a piece of 
stuffing, a sausage, pickles, a slice of tongue, cauliflower and 
potatoes. According to habit and custom, a judicious and 
careful selection from this little bazaar of good things was to 
be made, with an endeavour to place a portion of each in your 
mouth at the same moment. In fact, it appeared to me that 
we used to do all our compound Cookery between our jaws. 

«The dessert—generally ordered at Messrs. Grange’s, or at 
Owen’s, in Bond Street—if for a dozen people, would cost, at 
least as many pounds. The wines were chiefly port, sherry, 
and hock ; claret, and even Burgundy, being then designated 
as “poor, thin, washy stuff.” A perpetual thirst seemed to 
come over people, both men and women, as soon as they had 
tasted their soup; as from that moment everybody was taking 
wine with everybody else, till the close of the dinner; and 
such wine as produced that class of Cordiality which fre- 
quently wanders into stupefaction. How all this sort of 
eating and drinking ended was obvious, from the prevalence 
of gout, and the necessity of every one making the pill-box 
their constant bedroom companion.’ 

It must have been costly, too, to have then acted as Lu- 
cullus ; for those were not the days when steam annihilated 
distance, and brought tropical fruits to our doors, and when 
any vegetable could be grown, at any time, by means of 
electric light, and never allowing the plants any rest or sleep. 
Then, at all events, rarities in vegetables fetched a price, 
such as we should not now dream of paying. Vide the follow- 
ing: ‘It is a standing order in the wealthy Company of 
Grocers to have plenty of green pease at their dinner, when 
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they do not exceed the price of four guineas a quart ; this 
year, from the unfavourableness of the season, they were not 
to be obtained under the price of six guineas; and, in con- 
sequence, the members were obliged so far to narrow their 
indulgence, as to put up with turtle, turbot, venison, house 
lamb, turkey poults, asparagus, and French beans.’ 

This year of 1814 must, I am afraid, be given up to the 
high and mighty ones of this portion of the world, for it was, 
as I have said, an annus mirabilis, and ordinary people were, 
so to speak, nowhere. 

Now it is the Regent's daughter. She came of age—she 
wanted a household of her own; she wanted unrestricted 
intercourse with her mother—and she wanted a husband. 

She had no love for her father; what child could have any 
filial affection for a father who cared nothing for his daughter? 
She was forbidden to see her mother, and consequently longed 
for her. She was legally of age, and still was treated as a 
child. 

The episode in her life, 1 am about to relate, is curious, 
and I have endeavoured to take the most temperate authorities 
on the subject, so that, whilst being contemporaneous, they 
are, as far as one can judge, historically unbiassed. She could 
have had no love for her father, for his failings were of public 
notoriety, and he never lavished any of his affection upon her. 
Her mother, too—badly brought up in a petty German Court, 
where licence was familiar—had, certainly, been indiscreet. 
Her Peers absolved her from anything worse than indiscretion, 
and I, who have studied her life, and written it (not as it 
appears in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ for, there, 
ate been maimed, editorially), thoroughly endorse their 

Of course, her public life began on her attaining her 18th 
year, when she legally became of age, Her mother wished 
very naturally, to present her to the Queen, as launching hee 
in life ; but the Queen had a son, the father of NM aenciselle 
who was not on good terms with his wife ; and, Rithouch. 
mother and son were not the best possible friends, still ihe 
probability is, that grandmamma thought that papa was best 
Judge of his daughter’s welfare, and therefore backed up the 
stern parent. Ergo, Mamma was nowhere, and went abroad, 
having an increased allowance, which she would not touch. 

The imprimatur of a young lady’s life, in Court circles, is 
naturally, her presentation at Court ; with men, it diffens™ 1 
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recollect a tailor, in Fenchurch Street, being presented—the 
Lord knows why, probably because he made the clothes for 
the Lord Mayor's footmen. But this case was different—this 
was the heiress to the throne—a personnage, of whom there 
could be no doubt. Her mother was not a persona gratissima 
at Court ; and although she used to spend somewhat dreary 
days with Grandmamma Charlotte, and her Aunts at Windsor, 
she had not yet been presented legally, nor had she yet 
achieved the other grand step in her young life, and natural 
ambition of her sex, that of obtaining a husband. 

She got a godmother, for her presentation, in the shape of 
the good fairy, the Duchess of Oldenburgh. I have not been 
able to unravel what this lady’s mission was, but I know that 
both she and her brother backed up the suit of the Prince of 
Orange as husband to the coming Queen of England. 

This Drawing Room took place on June 2nd, and the 
Princess started for the first time as ‘the Daughter of 
England,’ and went, in more than Cinderella state, in an 
elegant State Carriage—all her own—with splendid hammer 
Cloth of Scarlet and Gold, with the Royal Arms, and Union 
Wreath richly embroidered in the centre on White Satin. 
New harness of black leather and raised brass ; three foot- 
men, and a brand new coachman, all in brand new liveries. 
For the first time in her life she was somebody ; for, let alone 
all this magnificence, she was assisted into her carriage by her 
would-be fiancé, the Prince of Orange. 

According to the ‘ Court Circular’ of the time, the Duchess 
of Oldenburgh must have been exceeding magnifical, and more 
than rivalled the famous creature, ‘the Prox, two of whom 
came over in three ships; for I read, ‘The Duchess of Olden- 
burgh went in State in three of the Prince Regent’s Carriages.’* 

It was, specially, on this occasion the Prince Regent was 
hissed, as politely hinted at in the account of the Allied 
Sovereigns’ Reception (see p. 150). I do not say that His 
Royal Highness did not care to face the Populace on this 
latter occasion ; it was thought so generally, and the Satirical 
prints, so often misnamed Caricatures, were de bon accord. 
These prints filled the part of our so-called Comic papers. 
There was no Punch, or the innumerable host of its followers 
now existing; and, what is more universally taken as good- 

* At the moment of her entrance into what is now Buckingham 


Palace—then the Queen's //ouvse—the first gun was fired, announcing 
the signature of the Definitive Treaty of Peace. 
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humoured badinage, was just the same then, only the sense of 
humour was different. It is, perhaps, a little coarse to our 
taste, but then our grandfathers had not the advantage of the 
artistic education of a School Board, and they acted on such 
lights as were vouchsafed to them. 

His conduct to his wife, at this time, rendered him very 
unpopular, and, in those days, people were accustomed to 
express their satisfaction, or the reverse, with either a Prince 
or an Actor. Nowadays, goodness only knows what might 
happen were popular opinion so expressed. Luckily, our 
Princes are too good men to have a shadow of unpopularity ; 
and, as to Actors—well—it might end in an action for libel, 
or, slugs in a saw-pit. 

I give a plain, and unadorned, version of the reception ot 
the Regent, on this occasion, as reported in a paper, certainly 
not unfriendly to him, ‘Pall Mall and St. James’s Street 
were kept perfectly clear for carriages to enter the Park, by 
the Stable Yard. The Prince Regent, with his superb retinue, 
passed along Pall Mall without interruption ; but his carriage 
no sooner entered the Park, than the multitudes assembled 
there recognized his Royal Highness, and he was annoyed by 
the most dismal yells, groans and hisses, which continued the 
whole way from the Stable Yard to the Queen’s House. The 
horses were put to their full speed to carry his Royal High- 
ness through this ungracious scene. A very different welcome 
was given to the Military Heroes on their way to the Palace. 
It was with extreme difficulty that Lord Hill, Lord Comber- 
mere, and Lord Beresford were permitted to pass on in their 
Carriages, as the people wanted to take out the horses, and 
yoke themselves to the harness,’ 

Launched into life, she became more independent. Papa 
had provided a husband for her, but we all know the old 
proverb, that ‘You may take a horse to the water, but you 
can’t make him drink.’ She did not like the Prince of 
Orange, and, as any excuse is better than none, she made use’ 
of the fact that her husband in posse wanted to take her to 
Holland, if only for a fortnight, in order to show her the 
Country, and present her to his people. This she refused 
utterly to do, and the breach between them, which had been 
widening gradually, became complete. He had been treated 
with but scant courtesy, during the visit of the Allied Sove- 


reigns, so much so, that it was commented upon. One 
exemplar will suffice. 
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‘The Hereditary Prince of Orange, who was announced as 
the intended husband of our Princess Charlotte, and, conse- 
quently as the Consort of our future Queen, has not been 
treated with much ceremony; while the other Illustrious 
Foreigners had State Carriages and Royal liveries, the Prince 
was suffered to shift for himself, and to find a lodging at the 
house of his Tailor.’ 

In fact, she would not have him, and Papa did not like it. 
Naturally, the Satirists of the time got hold of their estrange- 
ment, and improved the occasion. I reproduce one print, 
‘Miss endeavouring to excite a Glow with her Durcn Play- 
thing.’ The Princess says to her father, ‘There! I have kept 
it up a long while ; you may send it away now, I am tired of 
it. Mother has got some better play-things for me.’ The 
Regent replies, ‘What! are you tired already? Take another 
spell at it, or give me the whip.’ To which the Princess 
answers, ‘No, no! You may take the Top, but I’ll keep the 
whip.’ 

There was another, ‘The Dutch Toy.’ The Princess is 
represented as whipping a Top, with the letters P. O. painted 
on it, saying, ‘Take this for Ma! and this for Pa! and this! 
and this! for myself, you ugly thing, you.’ Through an open 
door the Regent’s arm is seen, carrying a portentous birch 
rod ; and he warns her that if she does not find pleasure in 
whipping the Top, he will exercise his paternal authority with 
the instrument which he bears. There are others, but they 
are hardly worth repeating. 

She had met with her fate. We all know that there is in 
a woman’s life but one ‘Prince Charming.’ Sometimes he 
never comes, but, as a rule, he does. Well! here was a case. 
That fairy Godmother, the Duchess of Oldenburgh, living at 
her Pulteney Hotel, could, of course, entertain any guests she 
liked ; and one morning, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
whilst paying a visit to the Duchess, met with the Princess 
Charlotte. People have given up thinking of how marriages 
are made, and put the onus on a Higher Power, and say they 
are made in Heaven. She met her /vsmet, and, as far as is 
publicly known, her brief life was spent happily. England, 
as a nation, ought to be very thankful for this union, for it 
gave our most gracious Queen Victoria one of the wisest and 
kindest Counsellors possible—King Leopold of Belgium. 
There must be many, besides myself, who read these pages, 
who recollect the kindly old gentleman who used to come 
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over here, just as if he was going to pay a call in the next 
street, without any fuss, and to whom one would regret the 
not paying the ordinary courteous form of recognition, 
because he was so unostentatious. The History of Europe 
knows the effect of his quiet counsel. 

But who would recognize him in the accompanying illustra- 
tion? dy demi! He and the Princess Charlotte danced that 


THE DEVONSHIRE MINUET. 
(Published May 29, 1813, by William Holland.) 


Minuet, and are no more ; but, for the time being, they were 
a handsome, graceful couple. 

The Orange affair fell through; and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, who only have to deal with what people talked about 
in England at that time, there is an end of it. But some- 
thing, or somebody, irritated Papa, and he resolved that 
Mademoiselle’s independence must be curtailed, and that in 
future she must live—well, not exactly with him, but under 
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his roof, at Carlton House. I have read all I know that there 
is to be read on the subject, and I prefer letting one of the 
parties tell the tale. It, and much more, can be found in 
‘The Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Companion 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales’ (2 vols. London, 1861). 

‘About this time the Bishop,* who often saw the Chan- 
cellor, and Lord Liverpool, and was, also, I believe, employed 
by the Regent, who, formerly, disliked and despised him, 
hinted to Princess Charlotte, in a private conversation, and to 
me, on paper—as I wrote to him on the subject—that, unless 
Princess Charlotte would write a submissive letter to her 
father, and hold out a hope that in a few months she might 
be induced to give her hand to the Prince of Orange, arrange- 
ments would be made, by no means agreeable to her inclina- 
tions. Her Royal Highness wrote to the Regent a most 
submissive and affectionate letter, but held out no hope of 
renewing the treaty of marriage. 

‘This letter was sent on Saturday, the 9th of July. We 
heard various reports of the intentions of the Regent: it was 
said that I, and the servants, were to be dismissed, and that 
an apartment was being fitted up for the Princess Charlotte at 
Carlton House. Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, a handsome 
young man, a General in the Russian Service, brother-in-law 
to the Grand Duke Constantine, and a great favourite with 
the Emperor of Russia, told Miss Mercer Elphinstone many of 
these particulars. He had been once at Warwick House, the 
Duchess of Leeds and myself being present. Miss Mercer 
Elphinstone, who was intimately acquainted with him, came 
in while he was there. He paid many compliments to 
Princess Charlotte, who was by no means partial to him, and 
only received him with civility. However, Miss Mercer 
evidently wished to recommend him ; and when we drove in 
the Park, he would ride near the carriage, and endeavour to 
be noticed. There were reasons why this matter was by no 
means agreeable to Princess Charlotte. However, he certainly | 
made proposals to the Regent, and, though rejected, found 
means to get into his favour. 

‘In the mean while, it was reported that he was frequently 
at Warwick House, and had even taken tea with us, which 
not one of the princes had done, except Prince Radzivil, 
whom we invited to sing, and accompany himself on the 
guitar. We heard that Lady Ilchester and Lady Rosslyn 


* Of Salisbury. 
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were talked of as being about Princess Charlotte, and I had 
hints from some of my friends, particularly from Lady Rolle, 
that a change was about to take place. 

‘ However, the letter of the 9th remained unanswered till 
the 11th, on which day the Bishop was detained almost the 
whole morning at Carlton House, and, at five, Princess 
Charlotte and I were ordered to go over. Her Royal High- 
ness was too ill to obey ; but I went, and found the Regent 
very cold, very bitter, and very silent. I, however, took the 
opportunity of contradicting any false reports he might have 
heard relative to the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, and he answered 
that this Prince was a most honourable young man, and had 
written him a letter which perfectly justified himself, and 
said that he was invited by Princess Charlotte; but that it 
was Prince Augustus of Prussia, and not he, who was in the 
habit of going to Warwick House. I justified Prince Augustus, 
as he well deserved ; and apologized for Princess Charlotte’s 
not coming over to Carlton House. The Prince said she 
must either come the next day, or Baillie must come to say 
she was not capable of walking over. 

‘ Next day, Baillie said she was quite capable of going over, 
and advised her so to do; but she was really so ill, and so 
much affected, that it was impossible. Her Royal Highness, 
therefore, wrote to the Regent, entreating he would come to 
her. The Duchess of Leeds, who, unfortunately, had been 
ordered to send in her resignation some time before, but still 
came as usual to Warwick House, called that morning, but I 
could not persuade her to stay till the Prince’s arrival, as she 
said he might think it improper her being there. 

‘ About six, he came, attended by the Bishop, only (as I 
supposed) ; but he came up alone, and desired I would leave 
him with the Princess Charlotte. He was shut up with her 
three quarters of an hour, and, afterwards, a quarter more 
with the Bishop, and her Royal Highness. The door then 
opened, and she came out in the greatest agony, saying she 
had but one instant to speak to me, for that the Prince asked 
for me. I followed her into her dressing-room, where she 
told me the new ladies were in possession of the house ; that 
I, and all the servants, were to be dismissed ; that she was to 
be confined at Carlton House for five days, after which she 
was to be taken to Cranbourne Lodge, in the midst of 
Windsor Forest, where she was to see no one but the Queen, 
once a week; and that if she did not go immediately, the 
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Prince would sleep at Warwick House that night, as well as 
all the ladies. I begged her to be calm, and advised her to 
go over, as soon as possible, assuring her that her friends 
would not forget her. She fell upon her knees in the 
greatest agitation, exclaiming, ‘“ God Almighty, grant me 
patience !’ I wished to stay and comfort her, but she urged 
me to go to the Prince, for fear of greater displeasure. 

‘I went to him, and he shut the door; the Bishop was 
with him. He told me he was sorry to put a lady to incon- 
venience, but that he wanted my room that evening for the 
ladies, repeating what Princess Charlotte had already told 
me. I asked in what I had offended, but he said he made no 
complaint, and would make none; that he had a right to 
make any changes he pleased, and that he was blamed for 
having let things go on as they had done. He repeated his 
apology for putting a lady to the inconvenience of leaving the 
house at so short a notice; and I replied that, my father 
having served His Majesty for fifty years, and sacrificed his 
health and fortune to that service, it would be very strange if 
I could not put myself to the temporary inconvenience of a 
few hours. He then said that in the arrangements at Carlton 
House there was a room which I might have for a night or 
two, if I had nowhere to go. ‘This I declined, thanking him, 
but saying I had lodgings, which, fortunately, were now 
vacant ; and that Lord and Lady Rolle, who seemed to know 
much more of the business than I did, had, to my surprise, 
offered me their house, for the last fortnight. I then made 
a low courtesy to him, and left the room.’ 

This, and what occurred afterwards, formed the topic of 
conversation for the time; and, of the Comic Prints, which 
naturally followed, the accompanying one, by George Cruik- 
shank, is the most amusing. It is called, ‘The R ts 
kicking up a Row; or, Warwick House in an Uproar!!!’ 
The Regent, addressing Miss Knight and the Princess’s 
ladies, says, ‘Get out! get out! you faggots! Get out of. 
the House, I say. Zounds! I’ve burst my stays. What! 
what! you'll let her see her mother, will you?!!! Oh! you 
Jades ! But P’ll soon put a stop to that—I’ll lock the young 
baggage up, that’s what I will; and I'll kick you to the 
Devil, and that’s what I will. So turn out! turn out! out! 
out! and be d d to you all.’ 

The Princess is seen running away to her mother, crying 
out, ‘Oh, mamma! mamma! Pappe’s going to whip ime. 
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Oh! oh! oh!! The Bishop of Salisbury is in the background 
looking on. The Bishop is aghast, and says, ‘ Dash my wig, 
here’s a pretty kick up!!! John Bull is looking in at a 
window, wondering ‘ What the Devil is he about, now ?’ 


Directly after the interview with the Princess, described 
by Miss Knight, the former left Warwick House, and hailing 
a hackney coach in Cockspur Street, ordered the coachman 


THE R——T KICKING UP A ROW} OR, WARWICK HOUSE IN AN UPROAR!!! 


(G. Cruikshank fec.) 
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to drive to Connaught House, at the corner of the Bayswater 
and Edgware Roads, her mother’s residence. We get a 
graphic view of this in an illustration called ‘ PLEBEIAN SPIRIT 5 
or Coachee and the Heir Presumptive.’ The Princess, who, 
to judge by the size of the coin she is tendering, is paying 
lavishly,* says, les larmes aux yeux, ‘Coachman, will you pro- 
tect me?’ to which the gallant Jehu, hand on heart, replies, 
‘Yes, your Highness, to the last drop of my blood.’ I have 
not given the background, for it is too painful. Britannia 
and the British Lion appear, and both are weeping, the Lion 
very copiously. 

Mamma was not at home, but was sent for, and met on the 
road from Blackheath. The news somewhat upset her, but 
she adopted the very sensible plan of seeking advice from 
her friends, Mr. Whitbread and Earl Grey; but, neither 
being at home, she drove to Connaught House, and Mr. 
Brougham was sent for. Meantime Papa did not know what 
to do, so he sent for his Ministers, and consulted with them ; 
and, so grave was the occasion, that a Council was held at 
the Foreign Office, and also at Carlton House. In fact, to 
judge properly of the unprecedented gravity of the situation, 
I need only mention that when the Queen heard of it, she 
immediately left a Card party she was holding. A National 
Revolution could hardly have had a greater effect. 

Then remonstrance was tried with this wicked, rebellious 
girl, and first was sent my lord the Bishop of Salisbury, 
followed by the Duke of York, who seems to have had carte 
blanche to promise anything ; there was the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Ellenborough, Adam, the Chancellor of the Duchy ot 
Cornwall, and yet more, all come to see what they could do 
with this awful young lady, who had given her papa’s nerves 
such a rude shaking. Her kind uncle, the Duke of Sussex, 
she would see, because he came independently, and, after- 
wards, asked pertinent questions in her behalf in the House 
of Lords. ; 

Let Lord Brougham, who had so much to do with this 
interview, describe it: ‘After dinner I first begged the 
Princess Charlotte to give me a full account of what had 
caused her flight. She said she could not bear any longer 
the treatment she met with in changing her ladies without 
her consent, and of interrupting her intercourse with her 


* According to The Morning Chronicle of July 15th she gave him 
three guineas. 
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mother and Margaret (meaning Miss Mercer),* her most 
intimate friend; and that it was her fixed resolution, after 
throwing herself on her mother’s protection, to reside with 
her entirely. But she dwelt much upon the match ; and, 


PLEBEIAN SPIRIT, OR COACHEE AND THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 
(July 25, 1814.) 


although I repeated what I had often assured her of, that 
without her consent freely given, it never could take place, 


* Afterwards Lady Keith, and wife of Count Flahault. 
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she said, “ They may wear me out by ill-treatment, and may 
represent that I have changed my mind and consented. 

‘We then conversed upon the subject with the others, and, 
after a long discussion on that and her lesser grievances, she 
took me aside, and asked me what, upon the whole, I advised 
her to do. I said at once, “ Return to Warwick House, or 
Carlton House, and on no account to pass a night out of her 
own house.” She was extremely affected, and cried, asking 
if I too refused to stand by her. I said, quite the contrary ; 
and that as to the marriage, 1 gave no opinion, except that 
she must follow her own inclination entirely, but that her 
returning home was absolutely necessary ; and in this all the 
rest fully agreed—her mother, the Duke of Sussex, Miss 
Mercer, and Lady Charlotte Lindsay, for whom she had a 
great respect and regard. I said that, however painful it was 
for me, the necessity was so clear and so strong that I had 
not the least hesitation in advising it. She again and again 
begged me to consider her situation, and to think whether, 
looking to that, it was absolutely necessary she should 
return. : 

‘The day now began to dawn, and I took her to the 
window. The election of Cochrane (after his expulsion 
owing to the sentence of the Court, which both insured his 
re-election and abolished the pillory) was to take place that 
day. I said, “ Look there, Madam; in a few hours all the 
streets and the park, now empty, will be crowded with tens 
of thousands. I have only to take you to the window, show 
you to the crowd, and tell them your grievances, and they 
will all rise in your behalf.” “ And why should they not?” 
I think she said, or some such words. “The commotion,” I 
answered, “will be excessive ; Carlton House will be attacked 
—perhaps pulled down; the soldiers will be ordered out ; 
blood will be shed ; and if your Royal Highness were to live 
a hundred years, it never would be forgotten that your 
running away from your father’s house was the cause of the 
mischief ; and you may depend upon it, such is the English 
people’s horror of bloodshed, you never would get over it.” 
She, at once, felt the truth of my assertion, and consented to 
see her uncle Frederic (the Duke of York) below stairs, and 
return with him. But she required one of the royal carriages 
should be sent for, which came with her governess, and they, 
with the Duke of York, went home about five o'clock. 

‘Before she went, however, she desired me to make a 
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minute of her declaration that she was resolved not to marry 
the Prince of Orange, and that, if ever there should be an 
announcement of such a match, it must be understood to be 
without her consent, and against her will. She added, “I 
desire Augustus [Duke of Sussex] and Mr. Brougham would 
particularly take notice of this.” When I had made the note, 
it was read distinctly, and signed by all present, she signing 
first, and six Copies were made and signed, and one given to 
each person present.’* 

And so this little episode was ended. Who, think you, 
scored? I must say, I think that victory was on the side of 
Mademoiselle, 


* ‘The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham,’ written by 
himself, 1871, vol. ii. p. 229. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


State of Ireland—The Regent fétes the Duke of Wellington—The 
Jubilee in the Parks—Public opinion thereon— The Celebration. 


Amone other Home topics, just at this time, was one so 
familiar to us—the disturbed state of Ireland. Take this one 
month of July. Mr. Long, of Ardmayle, was shot almost on 
his threshold. Two men with blackened faces entered a 
cottage at Woodhouse, Co. Waterford, and shot (gallant 
fellows !) a girl of twenty years of age. Here is the account 
of a riot arising out of an Orange demonstration, taken from 
The Belfast Commercial Herald :— 

‘A dreadful riot, attended with very melancholy circum- 
stances, took place at the Race Course of Downpatrick. It 
appears that a very great and unusual assembling of country 
people, all armed with sticks, and some with pistols, was 
observed on the Race Course on Friday (July 15th), and it was 
understood that a preconcerted disturbance was to be the 
consequence, as, for several days before, it was said without 
hesitation that “the Orangemen had their day on the 12th of 
July, and they (the Threshers, or whatever name they go by) 
should have theirs on the Friday of the Races.” About four 
o'clock on that day, a quarrel (many present say a sham fight) 
took place between two men, which, in an instant, attracted 
a great crowd, apparently on the watch, and a disturbance . 
ensued, and continued for a considerable time, till it became 
so alarming, that the magistrates found it necessary to send to 
Down for a detachment of the Middlesex Militia quartered 
there. 

‘When the military were drawn up, the rage of the as- 
sembled crowd was directed almost wholly against them, and 
they were assailed with volleys of stones from behind the 
tents, and many opprobrious names. The Militia, all this 
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time, kept their ground with the greatest coolness ; the great 
mass (some thousands, it is said), emboldened by the quiet 
manner in which the soldiers acted, advanced so near as to 
bid them defiance, pelting them with stones, by which some 
of them were injured and knocked down. The soldiers were 
then ordered to fire with blank cartridge ; but this only made 
the mob more riotous. They were then ordered to fire with 
ball ; two men instantly fell, and a great many were wounded ; 
four or five are in the Infirmary. A number of the rioters 
were taken prisoners, and lodged in jail; one of them, we have 
heard, had four pistols in his possession, another had two.’ 

On July 21st the Prince of Wales gave a féte in honour of 
the Duke of Wellington, which, in magnificence, rivalled that 
famous one with which he celebrated his becoming Regent. 
Two thousand five hundred persons were invited, and the 
Queen, the Princesses, and all the available Royal Family 
were present. 

About this time the English prisoners of war were returning 
from France ; but, although they, naturally, had sad tales to 
tell of their sufferings in the French prisons and hulks, yet 
many came back materially benefited by their incarceration ; 
for the British Government arranged that those with good 
education should teach those who were ignorant, for which 
they received a small recompense, and, consequently, many 
came home able not only to read and write, but instructed in 
mathematics sufficiently to be of great assistance to them in 
their future life as sailors. 

Truly I said this was an Annus mirabilis, for now, on the 
1st of August, was to be the public Celebration of Peace, and 
the date was fixed because it was the Centenary of the 
Accession of George I., founder of the present dynasty in 
England: and this public rejoicing was christened ‘The 
Jubilee.’ The following is, substantially, a correct programme, 
but it was published in a newspaper a fortnight before, and, 
afterwards there were some slight modifications ; but I think 
it is the best contemporaneous short account, of the amuse- 


ment provided for the people. 
j ‘THE GRAND JUBILEE. 


©‘ OrrictAL PRoGRAMME. 


‘These amusements will begin with the ascent of a 
magnificent balloon of sufficiently large dimensions to take 
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up two persons in the car affixed to it. It will ascend about 
five o’clock ; later in the day, a smaller balloon, of 20 feet in 
diameter, will also ascend, and a copious display of fireworks 
from it will be exhibited in the higher regions of the air: it 
will then be made to descend ; and, upon its second ascension, 
another display of brilliant fireworks will also take place at a 
great elevation from the ground. Still later in the evening, 
several other balloons, upon a smaller scale, will be dispatched 
towards the clouds, charged with various fire-works, which 
will be seen with effect at a lofty height, and, after these are 
expended, the hydrogen contained in these balloons will be 
inflamed, and will produce a brilliant appearance, resembling 
in splendour the most striking meteoric phenomenon. 

“Over the Canal* has been thrown a beautiful Chinese 
bridge, upon the centre of which has been constructed an 
elegant and lofty pagoda, consisting of seven pyramidal 
stories. The pagoda will be illuminated with the gas7j lights, 
and brilliant fireworks, both fixed and missile, will be displayed 
from every division of this lofty Chinese structure. Copious 
and splendid girandoles of rockets will also be occasionally 
displayed from the summit, and from other parts of the 
towering edifice, which will, at times, be so covered with 
jerbs, Roman candles, and pots de brin, as to become in 
appearance one column of brilliant fire. Various smaller 
temples and columns constructed upon the bridge, will, also, 
be vividly illuminated; and fixed fire-works of different 
devices, on the balustrade of the bridge, will contribute to 
heighten the general effect. 

‘The Canal will also be well provided with handsomely 
decorated boats, at the disposal of those who wish to add this 
amusement to the numerous pleasures. 

‘The whole margin of the lawn will be surrounded with 
booths for refreshment, which will be illuminated in the 
evening, interspersed with open marquees provided with seats 
for the accommodation of the company. 

‘The Malls of the Park will be illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns, ornamented with picturesque and grotesque devices, 
and every tree will have variegated lights intermingled with 
its foliage. Bands of music will be stationed at various 
distances, and spaces will be provided at different parts of 


* The Ornamental Water in St. James’s Park. 


t Our ordinary Gas (Carburetted Hydrogen) was always then, 
and long after, called ‘ the Gas.’ 
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the lawn, for those who delight in the pleasures of the 
dance; the whole forming a Vauxhall on the most magnificent 
scale. 

‘In addition to the foregoing list of amusements, the Public 
will have a full view of the Royal Booth, and of the grand 
fire-works in the Green Park, which will be displayed from a 
fortress or Castle, the ramparts of which are 100 feet square, 
surmounted by a round tower in the centre, about 60 feet in 
diameter, and rising to the height of over 50 feet above the 
ramparts. Four grand changes of fire-works will be exhibited 
from this stupendous Castle, the whole elevation of which 
exceeds 90 feet. 

“To secure to every one a complete view of this edifice 
and its decorations, notwithstanding its great height and 
dimensions, it is so constructed as to revolve on its centre, 
so that each side will be successively presented to the 
assemblage of the Company. The Castle, thus exhibiting 
the appearance of a grand military fortification, is intended, 
allegorically, to represent War, and the discharges of artillery, 
small arms, maroons, &c., may be regarded as descriptive of 
the terrors of a siege. On a sudden, this will cease: in the 
midst of flames, clouds of smoke, and the thunder of artillery, 
the lofty fortress, the emblem of destructive war, is trans- 
formed into a beautiful temple, the type of glorious peace. 
The lower and quadrangular compartment is embellished with 
Dorie columns of porphyry; the circular edifice which sur- 
mounts it is decorated with the lighter Ionic columns of 
Sienna marble. The whole will be brilliantly illuminated, 
and adorned with allegorical transparencies, executed by the 
masterly pencils of artists of the first eminence.’ 

What fun was made of this childish Exhibition! These 
were the panem et circenses to reward the people for their 
having lavishly given of their blood and gold; and its con- 
ception was pretty universally put down to the Prince Regent; 
the Chinese Bridge and Pagoda were so highly suggestive of 
Brighton. Many were the verses on this Jubilee and its 
putative author. 


‘THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 


Princes of old, if wise and good, 

Were Fathers called—and so they should— 

And give the little girls and boys 

Plenty of gingerbread and toys. g 
I 


30910 
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“ Our Pa,” says Biddy to her brother, 

“Ts quite as good as a Grandmother /” 
“Grandmother! hush ! ’tis treason stark !’’ 
Cries Jacky, “Say a Grand-Monarque !”’ 


One of the greatest sources of ridicule connected with this 
Jubilee was ‘ the Naumachia,’ a mimic combat on the Serpen- 
tine, between an English and French fleet. Of course the 
Three Deckers and Frigates must necessarily be small, so they 
were manufactured at Woolwich, out of ship’s-boats: and the 
ouowing lines give a very fair idea of popular opinion on the 

éte :-— 


‘Joun BULt, the other day, in pensive mood 
Near to the Serpentine Flotilla stood ; 
His hands were thrust into his emptied pockets, 
And much of ships he muttered, and of rockets, 
Of silly Fétes—and Jubilees unthrifty— 
And Babies overgrown, of two-and-jifty ; 
I guess’d the train of thought which then possess’d him, 
And deem’d th’ occasion fit, and thus addressed him : 


Be generous to a fallen foe, 
With gratulations meet, 

On Elba’s Emperor bestow 
Thy Lilliputian fleet ; 

For with his Island’s narrow bounds 
That navy might agree, 

Which, laugh’d at daily here—redounds 
In ridicule to thee. 

Says Jonn, ‘‘ Right readily Ill part 
With these, and all the gay things, 

But it would break the R ’s heart 
To take away his playthings.”’ 


The chaff was great about these ships—see under :— 
‘A simple Angler, throwing flies for trout, 
Hauled the main mast, and lugg’d a First Rate out.’ 
‘ A crow in his fright, flying over the Fleet, 
Dropped something, that covered it all, like a sheet.’ 
The Chinese Bridge, and even the Fireworks were made 
fun of. 


‘I overheard a silly Cambridge Clerk, 
Thus mutter, as he passed St, James’s Park : 
“‘ What’s this? A Bridge? How hard to be got over! 
Oh! ’tis the Ass’s BripGp, I do discover.” ’ 
13—2 
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‘The R thinks to make us stare, 
By raising rockets in the air ;— 
His scheme to please will fail, he’ll find, 
Since we for it must raise the wind, 


The pseudo Peter Pindar (C. F. Lanier ?) has a great deal 
to do with the Jubilee, and published divers satirical poems 
thereon. ‘ Liliputian Navy!!! The R——+’s Fleet, or, John 
Bull at the Serpentine.’ ‘The P——’s Jubilee.’ ‘The 
R——1 Showman. ‘The R 1 Fair, or Grande Galante 
Show,’ and one on the sale of the Temple of Concord—‘ The 
Temple knock’d down; or R ] Auction. The last lay of 
the Jubilee.’ 

The following short account of the Jubilee is taken from a 
contemporary morning journal. 

‘Yesterday being the Centenary of the Accession of the 
House of Brunswick, and the Anniversary of the glorious 
Victory of the Nile, was selected as the day for a Jubilee in 
celebration of the Peace. The plan of the arrangements for 
the Show in the Parks, has already been given, together with 
a description of the preparations. Considerable uncertainty 
hung over the public mind as to the actual day of exhibition, 
in consequence of the notice advertised and posted up, stating 
that it would depend upon the state of the weather ; an un- 
certainty not a little heightened by the unpromising appear- 
ance of the morning. Numbers, however, regardless of noti- 
fication, or weather, and determined to have a day of it, 
particularly those who lived at a distance from the scene of 
operations, set out from home, and were seen flocking, at an 
early hour, to the Parks. At length, the firmg of cannon 
announced that the day was considered favourable, and that 
the Jubilee would commence. The population of the Metro- 
polis then poured forth in a continued stream, or, rather flood, 
to witness the exhibition. Shops were shut, business was sus- 
pended, houses were left to take care of themselves, and the 
Strand, Oxford Street, and Piccadilly, were nearly blocked 
up by masses of people of all descriptions, including many 
women with infants in their arms, all hurrying on to see the 
Show. 

‘It had been previously understood, and the public notices 
posted up certainly led to that impression, that all the 
entrances to St. James’s Park, save those leading into the 
space allotted to the holders of tickets, would have been 
open to the public. It turned out, however, that counter 
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orders had, in the meantime, been given, and the passages 
by the Horse Guards, and the Spring Garden-gate were alone 
opened for persons without tickets to enter the Park. The 
gate at New Street, although a notice was posted up at its 
side, intimating that it had been deemed expedient to open 
it to the public, remained shut. This, of course, greatly in- 
creased the pressure; numbers flocked to the Stable-yard ; 
but there all admittance to the Park, without tickets, was 
refused. Some relief, however, was afforded by allowing an 
egress by this gate to the persons in the Park. 

‘Hyde Park, and the Green Park, except the space in the 
latter railed off, were opened ad libitum to the public, and the 
view of the numerous and varied groups in these two Parks 
formed an enlivening coup d’ail. Booths and flying barracks 
(as they were called) and open stands of a more humble 
description, appeared in every direction, with all sorts of 
refreshments ; liquors and liquids, to satisfy the hunger, 
cheer the spirits, and allay the thirst of the almost innumer- 
able crowd that pressed upon all points where anything 
was to be seen. A number of marquees, as has already been 
stated, were pitched upon the lawn on both sides of the 
canal in St. James’s Park,* for the use of the holders of 
tickets, that being the principal part of the space allotted 
to them, and these were interspersed with several booths and 
flying barracks for furnishing refreshments. A number of 
benches were also placed in this space, besides those in the 
marquees. 

‘For the public at large, who had the range of the Parks, 
there was little accommodation in the shape of seats. ‘Those 
who were tired of promenading were glad to lean against a 
tree, or find seats upon the ground; many brought their pro- 
visions with them, and partook of a family or a picnic collation, 
the earth alike their table and their seat. In this manner the 
time was passed till the hour arrived. On the commence- 
ment of the grand shew the first object of attraction was the 
ascent of a Balloon. 

‘The Balloon was placed in the ground in front of the 


* Pepys speaks of this on more than one occasion, notably ‘1660, 
Sept. 16. To the Park, where I saw how far they had proceeded in 
the Pall Mall, and in making a river through the Park, which I had 
never seen before since it was begun,’ Evelyn also mentions it: 
‘1662, Dec. 1. Having seen the strange and wonderful dexterity of 
the sliders on the New Canal in St. James’s Park,’ &c. 
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Queen’s Palace. The operation of filling it commenced as 
early as nine o’clock in the morning, but it was not sufficiently 
inflated till afew minutes before six in the evening. About 
four o’clock the immense body of spectators assembled in 
St. James’s Park, and in the Green Park, being in the more 
immediate vicinity of the spot whence the balloon was to 
ascend, were surprised and gratified by the appearance of a 
balloon of small dimensions coming, as it were, from Hyde 
Park, or Kensington Gardens. This contributed for some 
time, to suspend any feeling of impatience which might have 
shewn itself in consequence of the large balloon not being 
ready to ascend at the stated hour (five o’clock). 

‘Some time before six o'clock, a report of the firing of 
guns, as of the promised naval engagement on the Serpentine 
River, reached the ears of the same persons, many of whom 
seemed to be actuated by a momentary desire to change the 
scene of action, and to share in the fight, the report of which 
they had heard from afar. The manifestation of this spirit, 
however, was merely momentary ; they quickly became more 
peaceably inclined; and, whether apprehensive that they 
might only come in to witness the conclusion of the sea fight, 
or resolved, on more mature deliberation, to be satisfied 
spectators of an aerial flight, and of the destruction of ‘a 
Fortified Castle,’ which (strange to tell) was, through the aid 
of fire, to be transformed into the ‘ Temple of Peace ’—they, 
with a few exceptions, took the advice given them in the 
printed recommendations, and remained on the ground they 
had originally occupied. 

‘ About twenty minute: ‘ efore six, the Balloon, being then 
sufficiently inflated, was eievated from the situation it had 
hitherto occupied, and the car, which was extremely splendid 
and brilliant, being affixed to it, Mr. Sadler, junior, mounted 
into the car, which was decorated with four flags. Being 
supplied with the necessary quantity of ballast, of cards for 
signals, &c., the youthful and intrepid Aeronaut, being 
liberated from the chains by which his chariot was confined 
to the ground, began to ascend in a most solemn and majestic 
manner, so far as the observers were concerned, yet with a 
degree of rapidity which must have unstrung the nerves of 
any one entirely unused to such lofty excursions. 

‘The Balloon took a direction inclining towards the south- 
east, and was in sight for about half an hour. It was gener- 
rally reported that Mrs. Henry Johnston was to have accom- 
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panied Mr. Sadler, but we could not perceive that either she, 
or any other lady mounted the car. 

‘Between eight and nine o’clock, the Grand Sea Fight 
took place on the Serpentine River, where ships of the line, 
in miniature, manceuvred and engaged, and the Battle of the 
Nile, was represented in little. Of this mock naval engage- 
ment on the great Serpentine Ocean, it would be extremely 
difficult to give any adequate description. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to observe, that it was about on a par with spectacles 
of a similar nature, which have been frequently exhibited at 
the Theatres. 

‘ After the ascent of the Balloon, one part of the company 
in the sacred enclosure, sauntered about the brown banks of 
the Canal, while the rest disturbed the green surface of the 
water in wherries. No attempt at amusement presented 
itself for a long time, except a species of boat race between 
two watermen, but this did not attract, nor was it deserving 
of much attention. While the crowd within the enclosure 
were thus languishing for want of amusement, the people in 
the Mall, although they had been kindly forewarned that the 
best amusements would take place in Hyde Park, thought it 
desirable, on the principle by which sin first began, to attempt 
an incursion on the space within. Several lads jumped over 
the enclosure, but they were immediately pursued by the 
Artillerymen who guarded the rails, at small distances from 
each other, and ejected from this supposed seat of bliss, after 
some rough treatment from their pursuers. The mob, with- 
out, endeavoured to vent their anger against the envied 
occupiers of the enclosure, and, especially, against the soldiers, 
by a very liberal and ingenious application of all the slang at 
their command. As it grew dark, these incursions were 
effectually prevented by an increased number of guards. 

« At the same time the lamps and the Chinese lanterns were 
lighted ; the former were dispersed over the lawn in crescents 
and moons, elevated to a small distance from the ground. 
The Chinese lanterns hung in the walks midway between the 
trees, and were decorated with a great variety of objects, 
though not with much taste; some represented Mr. Sadler’s 
balloon, others the Ark of Noah; on one was painted the 
Tower of Babel, on another the Pagoda ; on some, Mr. Kean 
as Itichard, on others the Great Mogul. 

‘The Bridge, with the Pagoda, was soon entirely lighted ; 
and the reflection of the lights gave to the whole Canal the 
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appearance of a lake of fire. Notwithstanding the beautiful 
object, yawning was very prevalent for an hour or two, and 
great strife arose concerning the possession of the benches, 
but the attention of the Combatants was soon diverted to the 
loud cannonade which commenced in the Green Park. The 
firing continued for a long time, and, immediately it ceased, 
an immense flight of rockets arose from the top of the Pagoda, 
on the Canal, and traced a thousand brilliant paths through 
the sky, which the smoke of the cannonade had rendered 
brown and opake. 

‘From this time a contest in brilliancy arose between the 
Fortress in the Green Park, and the Pagoda on the Canal. 
An incessant variety of wheels and stars appeared at intervals 
on both these structures, and, at other times, immense flights 
of rockets rapidly succeeded each other, and, now spent them- 
selves in the air, now fell slowly as showers of fire. Large 
numbers of Roman candles threw forth to a vast distance blue - 
stars in rapid succession, and balls of fire, shot to an immense 
height, burst into innumerable sparks. 

‘In the intervals of the fire-works, the Pagoda, which was 
entirely covered with lamps, shewed a calm mass of uniform 
light. Large masses of fire, we understand, fell in George 
Street, and other adjacent streets, but they extinguished 
themselves as they touched the ground, and, we believe, no 
mischief was done. 

‘We were as heartily glad when the cockle-shell fight was 
over, as we had been tired of waiting for it. We were afraid, 
at one time, that it would have neither beginning nor end. 
Indeed, there had been a wretched skirmish between four and 
five in the afternoon, between an American and an English 
frigate, at the conclusion of which, the English colours were 
triumphantly hoisted on the rebel Yankee. After this, followed 
a dreary interval of some hours, in which no one seemed to 
know what was to come, or what had gone before, and in 
which we at last sought refuge among our old friends, the 
booths of Bartholomew Fair. 

‘While here we had nearly missed the battle of the Nile 
altogether, something like the old woman who went to see a 
ship launched, and, while she was stooping down to buckle 
her shoe, the ship went off! After the Naumachia, the moon 
rose, and the Chinese lanterns were lighted. At a signal 
given, the fire-works in the Green Park were let off, and four 
of the little fleet in the Serpentine were set on fire. The 
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swans screamed, and fluttered round the affrighted lake. But 
it is in vain to deny the beauty of the scene that followed, nor 
have we room to do justice to it. 

‘ After the conclusion of the Fire-works, the Grand Meta- 
morphosis took place of the Fortress into the Temple of 
Concord, by the removal of all the Canvas fortifications, thus 
displaying the Temple brilliantly illuminated, moving upon an 
axis, and exhibiting the transparencies of which a description 
has already been given. The lateness of the hour at which 
the Show concluded, renders it utterly impossible for us to 
give the particulars more in detail. The Parks continued 
crowded long after midnight. 

‘The Pagoda, at about twelve o’clock, took fire, and after 
continuing burning for about a quarter of an hour, fell in with 
a great crash, in a slanting direction towards the Mall. The 
Catastrophe surprised no one but the Contrivers of the 
erection.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The celebration of the Jubilee continued—Sale of the Properties— 
Continuation of the Fair—Departure of Queen Caroline for the 
Continent—Scarcity of Gold—French prisoners of war—State 
of the streets—Red tape in the Navy—English visit France— 
The War with America—Treaty of peace with America. 


Tue allegorical paintings on the Temple were by Howard, 
Stothard, Smirke, Woodforde, Dawe, Hilton, &c. 

Sadler had a really perilous voyage, for the network of his 
balloon got out of order and the balloon nearly collapsed ; in 
fact, it was only saved by his hanging on to the pipe of the 
balloon: then, wanting to descend, the valve would not work 
because it was frozen, and, when it did work, did not let out 
the gas fast enough, and would have carried him into the river, 
at Sea Reach, had he not cut a gash in the balloon, and landed 
in Mucking Marshes, on the Essex Coast, sixteen miles below 
Gravesend. 

There was a metrical account of this féte, which shows the 
popular feeling on the subject, which was called 


‘THE REGENT’S REMONSTRANCE TO JOHN BULL, 


Oh, JOHNNY, most ungrateful JOHNNY ! 

But just escap’d from fangs of BONEy, 
You still must growl and grumble ; 

The peace just made, and all things right, 

The bread quite cheap, and taxes light, 
And I, your servant humble, 


What would you have? You growling elf, 
You think of nothing but yourself; 
Nay, show your teeth,—you cannot bite, 
What could be done for love or money, 
All that is comical or funny, 
Has been my study and delight, 
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Your peevish humours to destroy all, 
Did I not ask the Allies Royal 
To come to London here to see you ? 
And did you not, for days and nights, 
Stare yourself almost blind with sights ? 
I'd fain, I vow, twice double d ye. 


Then to add further to your glee, 
I give you a grand Jubilee, 
’Cause we have reigned a hundred years ; 
I put my hands in both your pockets, 
And, in return, you’ve Congreve’s rockets, 
And booths for all your pretty dears, 


Besides, if you were not a lout, 

You’d smile to see the roundabout,* 
And all the pretty pictures in it ; 

With all the fireworks blazing forth ! 

Some east, some west, some south, some north, 
And pop-guns bursting every minute. 


Why, surely, JOHN, you ’gin to dote, 
Come, take a ride in this cock boat! 
See how it floats on real water ! 

A race! A race! I vow there is! 
I see a smile upon your phiz, 
Tl go and call my vife and darter / 


Nay, patience, JOHNNY, do not fidget, 
You have not seen our little bridge yet, 
And top on it the grand Pagoda ; 
Then, whilst you’re walking on the lawn, 
You'll bless the day when you were born, 
To see such sights, and call for soda. 


Come, take another walk with me, 
To view the ships upon the sea, 
I mean the Carlton—Hyde Park ocean ; 
Full twenty vessels of the line 
Now sail upon the Serpentine, 
To give of Nile a brilliant notion ! 


But see! they’re close engaged in battle, 
Hark ! how the thund’ring cannons rattle ! 
A broadside now from Victory / 
Behold the shade of Nelson rise ! 
Would he were here to feast his eyes, 
And grace the days of Regency ! 


* The revolving Temple of Concord. 
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Then independent of my fleets, 
I’ve planned some palaces and streets, 
Th’ expense is small—some paltry millions ; 
But lo! the pyrotechnicalities, 
And gin and gingerbread hilarities, 
With all the hornpipes and cowtillions, 
If, after this, I hear complaints, 
I swear, by all the priests and saints, 
New taxes must your spirit humble, 
If Vansirrarv* can find one out, 
(Which once I heard the rascal doubt), 
Unless you’re tax’d whene’er you grumble.’ 


On the 11th of October, the Temple of Concord was sold, 
and the following is a contemporary account of its sale : 

‘The Temple of Concord was, on Tuesday, knocked down in 
ninety-one lots by Mr. Creaton. 

‘The sale commenced with the flag-staff on the top of the 
Upper Temple. ‘The brokers viewed it as a common piece of 
fir, which might be converted into excellent firewood, and it 
was knocked down at 14s. 

‘Four rainbows, in spite of the scriptural allusions which 
they drew forth, produced only £4 3s. 

‘Hight Vestals were sold for £14 8s. 

‘Eight pair of Jonic Columns coloured to imitate Sienna 
marble, produced £21 8s. 6d. 

‘The Doric columns, of which there were sixteen pairs, 
painted in imitation of porphyry, averaged £1 12s. 6d. per 

air. 
as The four pyramidal pillars (shaped like Cannon) ornament- 
ing the corners of the first platform, were purchased by an 
Pidividuall with all their appurtenances, for £16 Qs. 
‘The Conca: doorways, &c., with the inscriptions, on 
which Mr. Creaton sported many patriotic remarks, went off 
as follows :— 


The Regency (proh ae 
Peace Returning nc 

Europe rescued ee 

Strife descending... 5c 

The Triumph of Britannia 

The Golden Age restored ... 

The Sceptre of the Bourbons restored 


wwnocodowh 
— 

WOoSCHMDDr?AD 

cooooocos 


* Then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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fred 

War desolating the earth ae eS MoO 
Frederick and Bliicher owe ee me 2 12 6 
Francis and Schwartzenberg eee le 6 
The Regent and Wellington 3 O © 
Alexander and Kutusoff... Bbc 215 0 
The Arms of England and France 20 
. Austria and Holland 2D 

5 Russia and Prussia 2 oO 

3 Spain and Portugal 2 o © 


‘The mechanical fountains, which are eight in number, sold 
for £10 16s. 

‘The sale of the exterior of the Temple of Concord con- 
cluded at five o’clock. It produced the gross sum of £200 2s. 6d. 
We should be glad to know what was the prime cost of the 
materials used in this structure, as well as the sum expended 
in preparing and setting them up.’ 

There were, unfortunately, many accidents during the 
Celebration of this Jubilee. At the burning of the Pagoda 
one man was killed on the spot, six others injured, and one of 
them died shortly afterwards. The cause of the burning of 
this ill-fated building was that there was not room for a rocket 
wheel to revolve; the consequence was that the fierce fire 
played on one part of the woodwork and ignited the whole 
building. In Hyde Park, lads and men climbed the trees, 
whose branches would not bear their weight, but broke, and 
not only did the climbers injure themselves, but those on 
whom they fell. 

At Kensington Gardens, just at the close of the fire-works, 
two rockets, instead of behaving properly, and rising skywards, 
took a horizontal direction, one striking a gentleman in the 
calf of his leg, the other, another gentleman in the body— 
and he was borne, apparently much injured, by four men, into 
a neighbouring marquee. The rocket sticks falling caused 
minor accidents, which is not to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider that they were from six to eight feet long, an inch broad, - 
and half an inch thick.* However, people sheltered them- 
selves under the trees, some in the numerous Marquees, where 
the safest were those under the tables—and some put their 
umbrellas up, as a protection. 

After this féte, the booths were not removed, and a regular 


* In a jew d'esprit on the Jubilee, the Serpentine was called 
‘The River Styx.’ 
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fair sprung up, with its usual accompaniments of swings, 
roundabouts, wild-beast shows, fat women, and dramatic 
entertainments, to which were added the attractions of E.O. 
tables—Black and White Cocks—Dice Tables—and a game with 
dice, called Under and over Seven. This gambling the police 
did not even make a show of stopping. There were donkey 
racing, jumping in sacks, running for smocks, &c.—and there 
were printing presses, where, on payment, people had the 
privilege of themselves pulling off a typographical souvenir of 
the fair. Nay, it was even contemplated to print a Jubilee 
Fair Journal. 

It was anticipated that this fair would last until the 12th, 
and so it possibly might have done, had it been conducted 
with anything like decency and order; but as these were 
conspicuously absent, Lord Sidmouth, Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, ordered it to be closed on the night 
of Saturday the 6th. This order, the booth-keepers petitioned 
against, on the plea that, on the strength of its being open 
for a longer time, they had laid in a large stock of provisions, 
liquor, toys, &c., which would be thrown upon their hands. 
Lord Sidmouth’s order not being enforced, they kept on, so 
that it was found necessary to issue another—which was acted 
on—and the fair ceased with the night of August 11th. 

A contemporary newspaper speaking of it, says, ‘Never, 
within the memory of man, has there been witnessed such 
scenes of drunkenness and dissipation as these fooleries have 
given rise to, and the misery they have brought upon 
thousands is extreme. A report from the pawnbrokers would 
be an awful lesson to governments how they encourage such 
riot. Since the delirium, from the example of the highest 
quarter, began, the pawnbrokers have more than trebled 
their business ; clothes, furniture, and, worst of all, tools, have 
been sacrificed for the sake of momentary enjoyment ; 
industry of every kind has been interrupted, and many 
hundreds of starving families will long have to remember the 
era of the Park Fétes.’ 

I wind up this account of the Jubilee with the following 
‘Epigram on the P R ’s expressing a wish for the 
continuance of the Fair in Hyde Park : 


‘The R — we have oft been told, 
Prefers the Fair when stout and old ; 
Now, here we’ve cause to think him wrong 
For liking any Fair too long,’ 
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And now, having exhausted the chief events of this memor-. 
able year, I must fill up my account of _——* of its 
existence with notices of passing events, as they occur, a 
course which must naturally be discursive. _ 

First of all, the Princess of Wales left England for the 
Continent on the 9th of August, in the Jason Frigate, landing 
at Hamburg on the 16th. She was weary of the petty 
persecutions and slights she had perpetually to undergo ; and, 
refusing to use the extra allowance granted her by Parlia- 
ment, went into voluntary exile, against the advice of her 
sincere friends, who, however, could not feel as she did; for, 
in her position, she could not help feeling the social indignities 
that were heaped upon her. From these, at least, she could 
be free when away from England. She left its shores in a 
very modest and unassuming manner, being driven to the 
sea shore in a pony-cart—(the Chronicler giving, as a saving 
clause, ‘by her own coachman’). Her dress might, at the 
present time, perhaps, be thought rather prononcée, but it 
_ was only fashionable then. She wore a dark cloth pelisse, with 
large gold clasps, and a cap of violet and green satin, of the 
Prussian Hussar Costume, with a green feather, which we 
should think rather a fetching costume for a lady of forty-six. 

We have heard of the scarcity of gold coin, and how, 
during the War-time it used to be smuggled out of the 
Country ; it must have gladdened some hearts to have read, 
under date of August 19th, ‘ Guineas may shortly be expected 
to reappear. Seven-shilling pieces, which should be con- 
sidered as their avant-couriers, already peep out!’ Anent 
this lack of gold coin there was an amusing skit published 
thereon in this year, which I reproduce, partly for the 
illustration which represents a beadle in all his glory,—a 
being that is fast fading away. The Cocked hat has already 
gone, and I know not now where to find what would be 
termed, heraldically, ‘a beadle in his pride.’ 

The following is entitled ‘A Whole Family Lost.’ 

‘O Yes! If any of the relatives or next of kin of one Mr. 
Guinea, who about the year 1800 was much seen in England, 
and is supposed to be an Englishman, will give information 
where he can be met with, they will be handsomely rewarded, 
on application to Mr. John Bull, Growling Lane opposite 
Threadneedle Street. A proportionate reward will be given for 
information relative to his son Mr. Half-Guinea; or his 
Grandson, young Seven Shilling piece. Papers innumerable 


A WHOLE FAMILY LOST.—WVovember 24, 1814. 
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have been issued in consequence of their disappearance, but 
all in vain ; and they are believed by many persons to have 
left the kingdom ; though others shrewdly suspect they lie 
hid somewhere in the Country waiting for more favourable 
times before they dare make their appearance, as they have 
reason to suppose they would be instantly taken up, and put in 
close Confinement. Their sudden disappearance is particularly 
to be regretted, as they were in great favour with the people, 
and enjoyed the King’s Countenance to such a degree that they 
actually bore the Royal Arms. Notwithstanding they are 
people of real worth, yet it must be confessed that, by getting 
occasionally into bad Company, they have lost some of their 
weight in society, yet, if they will return, all faults will be 
forgiven ; no questions will be asked, but they may depend 
upon being received with open arms by their disconsolate 
friends, who, by this temporary separation have learnt to 
appreciate their sterling worth. They resemble each other 
very closely, and may very easily be known by their round 
faces, and by their complexion, which is of bright yellow és for 
though they, it is true, were born, and acquired their polish 
in London, yet it is well ascertained that the family originally 
came, and derived their name, from the Coast of Guinea, a 
place too well known in Liverpool to require any description. 


Gop Save THE KING.’ 


‘LINES SUGGESTED BY HEARING IT SAID THAT THE 
R—G—T WAS IN THE ARMS OF MORPHEUS. 


In Morpheus’s arms as the R—g—t once lay, 

“cod !” said the God, “this old boy is no feather ; 
If he slept but as soundly by night as by day, 

I should envy e’en Arias himself this hot weather.” ’ 


Under date of August 31st, we find that ‘the number of 
French prisoners who have been sent to France since the 
conclusion of the peace, exceeds sixty-seven thousand men. 
It is said that only nineteen continental prisoners of war 
(who are Poles) now remain in this country. The American 
prisoners in England already amount to three thousand eight 
hundred. They are chiefly seamen.’ 

A newspaper cutting of September 3rd, shows us the state 
of the Streets of London in 1814: ‘The shameful manner in 
which the Contractors for lighting the streets perform the 
duty, has long been the subject of complaint. After the 
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shops are shut, and consequently the lamps in their windows 
extinguished, the streets are almost in a state of utter dark- 
ness. An attempt is to be made, we observe, to light Fleet 
Street with gas. We hope the experiment will succeed. 

‘The same complaint may be made against the paving,— 
for the defects of the paving are more owing to the way in 
which the paviours do their work, than to the water companies. 
The stones sent from Aberdeen, are no longer square, but 
conical. They have a broad top, and narrow to the bottom— 
so that these inverted cones have no bond—and the streets 
being improperly laid too convex, so as to make every waggon 
incline to one side, the stones are constantly disturbed ; and, 
a hole once made, every wheel increases it. The Com- 
missioners ought to reform the system altogether.’ 

Here is a little anecdote of red tape in the Navy: ‘ Accord- 
ing to an established form in the Navy, when a ship is paid 
off, no officer must quit the port, or consider himself dis- 
charged, until the pennant is struck, which can be done only 
by the cook, as the last officer, at sunset; and, should he be 
absent, no other person can perform the office, however 
desirous the Officers may be of taking their departure, and 
although there may not be a single seaman or marine on 
board. A curious instance of this took place last week, at 
Plymouth, on the Caledonia’s being paid off. When the time 
arrived for hauling down the pennant, no Cook could be 
found, from which cause the officers were under the necessity 
of waiting a day or two, until he made his appearance.’ 

Immediately on the Restoration of the Bourbons it was the 
proper thing for every English man and woman who could 
afford it, to pay a visit to Paris, and a motley group, I fancy 
they were, a jumble of the Aristocracy, and the Cheap Tourist. 
Captain Gronow thus describes this ‘irruption of the Goths 
and Vandals’: ‘Thousands of oddly dressed English flocked 
to Paris immediately after the war: I remember that the 
burden of one of the popular songs of the day was, “ All the 
world’s in Paris; and our countrymen and women having 
been so long excluded from French Modes, had adopted 
fashions of their own, quite as remarkable, and eccentric as 
those of the Parisians, and much less graceful. British beauties 
were dressed in long strait pelisses of various colours ; the 
body of the dress was never of the same colour as the skirt ; 
and the bonnet was of beehive shape, and very small. The 
characteristic of the dress of the gentleman was a coat of 
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light blue, or snuff colour, with brass buttons, the tail reaching 
nearly to the heels; a gigantic bunch of seals dangled from 
his fob, whilst his pantaloons were short, and tight at the 
knees ; and a spacious waistcoat, with a voluminous muslin 
cravat and a frilled shirt completed the toilette. 

The end of this year leaves the Congress of Vienna, which 
met to settle all International matters arising out of the war, 
still sitting, and I cannot refrain from quoting the following 
epigram upon it : 


‘SISTEME DU CONGRES. 
L’Espagne est cause de tout, 
L’Allemagne prétend tout, 
La France assiste tout, 

L’ Angleterre embrouille tout, 
La Hollande souffre tout, 
Venise consulte tout, 

Le Portugal écoute tout, 
La Suéde a perdu tout, 

Le Danemare craint tout, 
La Sardaigne trompe tout, 
Les Jésuites sont partout, 
Le Pape bénit tout ; 

Si Dieu ne pourvoit a tout, 
Le Diable emporte tout.’ 


When treating of the American War we left the Americans 
at the end of 1813 retiring into winter quarters. This year 
the fortunes of this silly war were somewhat unequal. The 
absurd system of reprisals was abolished, and the hostages 
exchanged, as other prisoners of war—altogether, things 
looked like coming to a close. The great feature of this 
year’s campaign, was the Capture and burning of Washington, 
on 24th of August, which, virtually, ended the War. The 
Capitol, the Arsenal, the Dockyard, with a frigate ready to 
be launched, Treasury, War Office, President’s Palace, the 
Rope Walk, and the great bridge across the Potomac were 
all destroyed. 

There seems to have been a great joke about President 
Madison losing his supper on this occasion, as, for instance, 
in the Morning Chronicle of October 15th, is the following : 
‘Although Mapison was deprived of his supper in consequence 
of the British troops entering his mansion at Washington, yet 
it must be some consolation to him that he did not lose his 
desert,’ The same occurs in the dialogue accompanying this 
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illustration which is entitled ‘The Fall of Washington, or 
Maddy in full flight.’ 

The three bystanders say, respectively, ‘Jonathan, where 
thinkest thou our President will run now ?’—‘ Why, verily, to 
Elba, to his Bosom friend !—‘ The great Washington fought 
for Liberty, but we are fighting for shadows, which, if obtained, 
could do us no Earthly good, but this is the blessed effect of 
it.’ Madison, who carries under his arm ‘A plan for laying 
England under Contribution,’ ‘Project for the Conquest of 
Canada,’ ‘Correspondence with Boney, &c.,— says, ‘Who 
would have thought of this, Man? To oblige us to run from 
the best Cabinet Supper I ever order’d—I hope you have 
taken care of Boney’s promissory notes—The people won't 
stand anything after this. His companion says, ‘D—n his 
Notes! what are they good for,now? We should get nothing 
but iron, he hasn’t any of his stock of Brass left, or some of 
that would have helped us through !’ 

Two bystanders say, ‘I suppose this is what Maddis calls 
benefiting his Country !—‘ Why it will throw such a light on 
affairs that we shall find it necessary to change both men and 
measures. 

Two English Men-of-War’s men standing by, say to each 
other, ‘I say, Jack! what is that there man of war that was 
to nihilate us, as Master Boney used to say ?’—‘ Aye, Mess- 
mate, he is a famous fighter over a bottle of Shampain; why 
he’d have played Hell with us if we had let him sit down to 
supper.’ 

Proposals of peace were made, and a treaty signed at 
Ghent, on the 24th of December, thus making out the 
Christmas ‘ Peace on earth and good will towards men, and 
a happy ending to this year. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Sto, 


Health of the King—Extension of the Order of the Bath—-Wife 
selling—A Sailor’s frolic—‘ Nelson’s Lady Hamilton’—‘The 
Pig-faced Lady ’—The advantage of being able to play the violin 
—Napoleon’s escape from Elba. 


Nerruer this, nor any of the succeeding years of the Regency, 
can produce any string of events to vie with 1814. After that 
stirring year, all others fall flat. Still, with the exception of 
Napoleon’s hundred days, we shall probably find more social 
chit-chat in them, than those which have preceded them in 
this Chronicle. Unfortunately for me there is no sequence of 
events, and my narrative must, necessarily, be made up of 
disjointed fragments culled from various sources, but which, 
nevertheless, illustrate the idea of this book—the Social life 
of the period. 

First of all, let us look at the health of the poor old King, 
now nearly half forgotten One bulletin will suffice, as it 
exactly expresses his state for the year. ‘ Wrnpsor CastT-e, 
February 4.—The King continues in good health; but since 
the last Report his Majesty has been less uniformly tranquil 
than he was during some preceding months.’ His bodily health 
was good, and mentally he was generally composed, and 
tranquil, with occasional outbursts of furious mania, and, in 
any case, his mental alienation was continuous: he never 
recovered his reason. 

One of the first public acts of the Regent, in this year, was 
to enlarge the Order of the Bath. The long and arduous 
duties of our troops merited some reward when peace was 
obtained ; and, although they only did their duty, as our 
troops do now, they were not thanked, as now, by the Sovereign 
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after every little skirmish, nor were medals so lavishly given 
as now. Every one knows the length of time before the 
Waterloo medal was issued to all who were worthy of its 
receipt. The orders of Chivalry were few, and it was then an 
honour to receive a decoration. Going on at the present rate, 
knighthood will soon be about on a par with the Order of 
SS. Maurice and Lazarus. 

At all events, the extension of the Order of the Bath was 
fixed upon, and a good choice it was, because it was not of 
mushroom creation, as it was instituted in 1399. After 
Charles II., it fell into abeyance, until George I. revived it 
in 1725. The London Gazette of 3rd of January, gives the 
ordinance enlarging this Order of Chivalry, which, henceforth, 
was to consist of Knights Grand Cross, Knights Commander, 
and Companions. The number of Knights Grand Cross was 
limited to 72; 60 Military and 12 Civil. This number might 
be exceeded by the addition of Princes of the Blood Royal 
holding high Commissions in the Army and Navy. The rank 
required for this dignity is that of Major-General in the Army, 
and Rear-Admiral in the Navy. The Civilians should have 
rendered eminent services to the State, either in civil, or 
diplomatic employment. The Second Grade was not to 
exceed 180 in number, exclusive of foreign officers holding 
English Commissions, but these were, for the present, limited 
to 10, but might be increased. This honour was only bestowed 
on Lieutenant-Colonels, and Post-Captains. The Companions 
embraced a wide field, their number was much larger, and 
anyone was eligible for the decoration who had received a 
medal, or other badge of honour, or had been mentioned by 
name in the London Gazette as having been distinguished by 
valour in action. The members now, according to Debrett 
for 1888, are Knights Grand Cross—50 Military, 25 Civil; 
Knight Commanders—123 Military, 80 Civil; Companions— 
690 Military, and 250 Civil. ; 

Things matrimonial must have been very bad, for I find the | 
record of no less than three sales of wives during this year. 
The first is in January: ‘ Marrimonrat Sate.—Tuesday s’en 
night, a man named John Osborne, who lived at Gondhurst, 
came to Maidstone, for the purpose of disposing of his wife 
by sale; but, it not being market day, the auction was re- 
moved to the sign of ‘ The Coal-barge,’ in Earl Street, where 
she was actually sold to a man named William Serjeant, with 
her child, for the sum of one pound, The business was con. ~ 
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ducted in a very regular manner, a deed and covenant being 
given by the seller, of which the following is a literal copy : 


‘I, John Osborne, doth agree to part with my wife, Mary 
Osborne and child, to William Serjeant, for the sum of one 
pound, in consideration of giving up all claim whatever, 
whereunto I have made my mark as an acknowledgement. 

‘Mamstong, January 3, 1815. xe 


The next case is in July: ‘Smrrurie_p BARGAIN.—One of 
those scenes which occasionally disgrace even Smithfield, took 
place there about five o’clock on Friday evening (July 14th), 
namely—a man exposing his wife for sale. Hitherto we have 
only seen those moving in the lowest classes of society thus 
degrading themselves, but the present exhibition was attended 
with some novel circumstances. The parties, buyer and seller, 
were persons of property; the lady (the object of sale), young, 
beautiful, and elegantly dressed, was brought to the market in 
a coach, and exposed to the view of her purchaser, with a silk 
halter round her shoulders, which were covered with a rich 
white lace veil. The price demanded for her, in the first 
instance, was eighty guineas, but that finally agreed on was 
fifty guineas, and a valuable horse upon which the purchaser 
was mounted. The sale and delivery being complete, the lady, 
with her new lord and master, mounted a handsome curricle 
which was in waiting for them, and drove off, seemingly 
nothing loath to go. The purchaser in the present case is a 
celebrated horsedealer in town, and the seller, a grazier of 
cattle, residing about six miles from London. The intention 
of these disgusting bargains is, to deprive the husband of any 
right of prosecution for damages.’ 

The third example is as follows: ‘On Friday last (Septem- 
ber 15th) the common bell-man gave notice in Staines Market, 
that the wife of —— Issey was then at the King’s Head Inn, 
to be sold, with the consent of her husband, to any person 
inclined to buy her. There was a very numerous attendance 
to witness this singular sale, notwithstanding which only three 

shillings and four pence were offered for the lot, no one choos- 
ing to contend with the bidder, for the fair object, whose 
merits could only be appreciated by those who knew them. 
This the purchaser could boast, from a long and intimate 
acquaintance. This degrading custom seems to be generally 
received by the lower classes, as of equal obligation with the 
most serious legal forms.’ 
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«A Sattor’s Froiic. — Yesterday (February 9th) morning 
early, a sailor who had been lately paid off, and who had been 
riding in a coach, about the streets, with a fiddler playing, 
the preceding night, strolled into Covent Garden Market, 
when he was asked by one of the basket women whether 
he wanted anything carried for him? He replied that he 
wished to be carried himself, to a place where he could get 
some breakfast. ‘The woman, who wanted to go home to her 
lodging in St. Giles’s, agreed to take him in her basket, to a 
coffee shop at the corner of High Street ; the sailor got in, 
first getting his pipe lighted, and sat cross-legged, smoking his 
pipe, in the woman’s basket, which was set upon her head 
by others of her own fraternity. She went off, followed 
by a great concourse of spectators of every description, and, 
without once resting, took her load to its destination, 
when the sailor rewarded her with a pint of rum, and a pound 
note.’ 

On the 17th of January died ‘ Nelson’s Lady Hamilton,’ 
whose career was aremarkable one. Born of poor parents, at 
a little village in Cheshire, Amy Lyons early went into domestic 
service. Being very beautiful, she soon attracted notice, with 
the usual result. After being the mistress of more than one, 
Mr. Greville took her under his protection, and, when he 
deserted her, she associated herself with that arch quack 
Doctor Graham, of ‘ Celestial bed,’ and ‘ earth bathing’ noto- 
riety. While with him she posed as Hebe Vestina, a part for 
which her beautiful face and figure eminently fitted her. 
She ultimately married the celebrated virtuoso Sir William 
Hamilton, who was the English Ambassador at Naples. At 
that Court her vivacity was much appreciated, and she was the 
constant companion of the Queen. Of her connection with 
Nelson everybody knows. 

During the War the farmers had coined money, in spite of 
their wretchedly bad farming ; but the introduction of foreign 
wheat, and a not too plentiful harvest, brought about a state 
of things, of which we are now experiencing a parallel. ‘Under 
date of February 13th we read : ‘In many counties of England, 
the farmers are giving up their leases in great numbers. A 
farm belonging to Bethlehem Hospital, which let a few years 
since for £1,100 per annum, and was afterwards risen to 
£6,000 per annum, is now offering for £4,000 per annum, but 
with little prospect of its being taken at that rent.’ Does not 
this read like a chapter of to-day? The rents raised until 
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the farmers could not farm profitably, and then the land un- 
occupied. 

‘The Pig-faced lady ’ is to be heard of in several European 
countries ; but, perhaps the earliest one noticed in England, 
although not a country woman, was Frau Tanakin Skinker. 
Of her, however, we only hear through the medium of a very 
rare book published in London in 1641 entitled, ‘A certain 
relation of the Hog-faced Gentlewoman,’ but of her, together 
with an old black-letter ballad on another damsel equally 
afflicted, I have already written in my book on ‘Humour, 
Wit and Satire of the Seventeenth Century.’ 

In February, 1815, there was a widespread belief in the 
existence, in London, of such a monstrosity, and she is depicted 
in the illustration overleaf, called ‘ Waltzing a Courtship.’ 
There is also another engraving of her, showing her seated 
playing the piano, but very thinly veiled, so that her porcine 
countenance is plainly visible. I believe there is also another, 
but this I have not seen, where she is seen standing by a table, 
on which is her silver feeding-trough. 

The Times, which was not quite so matter of fact then as 
now, gives the following account of ‘her sowship.’ In its 
issue of February 16th is the following: ‘There is, at present, 
a report in London, of a woman, with a strangely deformed 
face, resembling that of a pig, who is possessed of a large 
fortune, and, we suppose, wants all the comforts and conveni- 
ences incident to her sex and station. We, ourselves, un- 
wittingly put in an advertisement from a young woman offering 
to be her companion, and, yesterday morning, a fellow trans- 
mitted to us another advertisement, attended by a one-pound 
note, offering himself to be her husband. We have put his 
offer in the fire, and shall send his money to some charity. 
Our rural friends hardly know what idiots London contains. 
The pig’s face is as firmly believed in by many, as Joanna 
Southcott’s pregnancy, to which folly it has succeeded. 
Though no Parson Tozer has yet mounted the rostrum to 
preach in support of the face, there is hardly a company in 
which this swinish female is not talked of; and thousands 
believe in her existence. The story, however, is an old one. 
About fifty-three years ago, it is well remembered by several 
elderly people, there was exactly the same rumour. It was 
revived, with but slight effect, about thirty years since ; 
and now comes forth again in its pristine vigour. On the 
original invention of the pig-faced woman about the year 
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ee a man offered to make her an ivory trough to feed out 
Olen 

The following is the advertisement referred to: it appeared 
in The Times of Feb. 9th. ‘For tue ATTENTION or GENTLE- 
MEN AND Lapies. A young gentlewoman having heard of an 
advertisement for a person to undertake the care of a lady, who 
is heavily afflicted in the face, whose friends have offered a 
handsome income yearly, and a premium for residing with her 
for seven years, would do all in her power to render her life 
most comfortable ; an undeniable character can be obtained 
from a respectable circle of friends; an answer to this ad- 
vertisement is requested, as the advertiser will keep herself 
disengaged. Address, post paid, to X Y,at Mr. Ford’s, Baker, 
12, Judd Street, Brunswick Square.’ 

The advertisement which follows is probably that rejected by 
The Times, but inserted in The Morning Herald of Feb. 16th. 
‘Secrecy. <A single gentleman, aged thirty-one, of a 
respectable family, and in whom the utmost confidence may 
be reposed, is desirous of explaining his mind to the friends of 
a person who has a misfortune in her face, but is prevented 
for want of an introduction. Being perfectly aware of the 
principal particulars, and understanding that a final settlement 
would be preferred to a temporary one, presumes he would be 
found to answer the full extent of their wishes. His intentions 
are sincere, honourable, and firmly resolved. References of 
great respectability can be given. Address to M. D., at 
Mr. Spencer’s, 22, Great Ormond Street, Queen’s Square.’ 

Captain Gronow refers to this lady.* ‘Among the many 
absurd reports, and ridiculous stories current, in former days, 
I know of none more absurd, or more ridiculous, than the 
general belief of everybody in London, during the winter of 
1814, in the existence of a lady with a pig’s face. ‘This 
interesting specimen of porcine physiognomy was said to be 
the daughter of a great lady residing in Grosvenor Square. 

‘It was rumoured that during the illuminations which took 
place to celebrate the Peace, when a great crowd had assembled 
in Piccadilly and St. James’s Street, and when carriages could 
not move on very rapidly, “ horresco referens !” an enormous 
pig’s snout had been seen protruding from a fashionable-looking 
bonnet in one of the landaus which were passing. The mob 
cried out, “The pig-faced lady !—the pig-faced lady! Stop 
the Carriage—stop the Carriage!” The coachman, wishing 

* ‘Resollections and Anecdotes,’ 1863, p. 111. 
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to save his bacon, whipped his horses, and drove through the 
crowd at a tremendous pace; but it was said that the coach 
had been seen to set down its monstrous load in Grosvenor 
Square. 

‘Another report was also current. Sir William Elliot, a 
youthful baronet, calling one day to pay his respects to the 
great lady in Grosvenor Square, was ushered into a drawing- 
room, where he found a person fashionably dressed, who, on 
turning towards him, displayed a hideous pig’s face. Sir 
William, a timid young gentleman, could not refrain from 
uttering a shout of horror, and rushed to the door in a manner, 
the reverse of polite; when the infuriated lady, or animal, 
uttering a series of grunts, rushed at the unfortunate baronet 
as he was retreating, and inflicted a severe wound on the back 
of his neck. This highly probable story concluded by stating 
that Sir William’s wound was a severe one, and had been 
dressed by Hawkins, the surgeon, in South Audley Street. 

‘IT am really almost ashamed to repeat this absurd story ; 
but many persons now alive can remember the strong belief 
in the existence of the pig-faced lady, which prevailed in the 
public mind at the time of which I speak. The shops were 
full of Caricatures of the pig-faced lady, in a poke bonnet and 
large veil, with “A pig in a poke” written underneath the 
print. Another sketch represented Sir William Elliot’s mis- 
adventure, and was entitled, “ Beware the pig-stye.” ’ 

The Annual Register, which is supposed to contain nothing 
but facts, is responsible for the following, under date Feb. 25th : 
‘A foreign journal contains the following laughable anecdote 
of a French fiddler of the name of Boucher, who, lately, came 
to push his fortune in London. On his arrival at Dover, 
across the Channel, he had the mortification to see his fiddles 
seized by the officers of the Customs. It was in vain he pro- 
tested that they were not articles of Commerce, but instruments 
for his own use; and that, if he meant to make money by 
them, it was, at least, not by their sale. The fiscal agents 
were deaf; the fiddles must pay duty. To fix the amount; 
their value must be estimated: and Mr. Boucher was desired 
to set his own value on the fiddles; he fell into the snare, 
and fixed a very moderate price. 

‘Then, in virtue of Custom-house regulations unknown to 
our travelling musician, they offered him 15 per cent. more 
than the valuation, and declared they would keep the instru- 
ments. Our artist was in despair ; he complained, he prayed, 
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he threatened, but all in vain; there was only one resource,— 
that of going to London to claim the interference of the 
French Ambassador ; but, to do this, he must part from his 
dear fiddles, the instruments of his glory, and his fortune. 
He wished, at least, to bid them a last adieu, and, taking up 
one of them, he brought from it such melodious, but doleful 
sounds, as corresponded with his feelings. The Custom-house 
officers, attracted by the notes, formed a group round him, 
which gradually increased, so that the office could no longer 
contain the collected auditors. They begged the musician to 
pass into a large lobby, to which he, unwillingly, assented. 
There, on the top of the staircase, he performed several 
pieces which charmed even fiscal ears. Animated by his 
success, the artist surpassed even himself, and the enthusiasm 
of his audience was at its height, when they heard God save 
the King executed, with the most brilliant variations. How 
repay so much talent and complaisance? Everything was 
forgotten ; even the regulations of the Custom House. “Sir,” 
said the Chief of the Customs to the French Virtuoso, “ take 
back your fiddles ; you may boast of a finer, because a more 
difficult triumph than that of Orpheus. He melted only the 
infernal deities, but you have made the douaniers of Dover 
relent.” ’ 

Here is a curious superstition which comes from a Bath 
paper: ‘A young woman, who had been married only three 
months, and lived at Widcomb, being summoned to answer a 
charge of a breach of the peace, at the instance of her 
mother-in-law, threw herself into the river, at Wadcomb, and 
was drowned. Every means to discover the body have, 
hitherto, been ineffectual, on account of the great height of 
the river, through the late rains. It is curious, however, to 
observe some of the methods which fancy, or superstition, has 
suggested in order to find the body :—among others, a large 
drum, carried in a boat, has been beaten down the river, 
under the idea that its sound would alter when approaching 
the drowned person ; and a small loaf, laden with quicksilver, 
has been set afloat, which, it is presumed, would be stopped 
in its progress, by attraction, when approaching the immersed 
object.’ 

In this month of February an event occurred, which stirred 
Europe to its very foundation. The lion, so fondly believed 
to be caged at Elba, got unchained, and, leaving his petty 
island kingdom, on the 26th of Feb., he landed at Cannes on 
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the Ist of March. There was consternation, to use the 
mildest term, all over Europe. The French king believed 
that he would soon be driven back; but in his advance, his 
army increased like a vast snowball, and poor Louis had once 
more to retire. The Congress at Vienna was broken up, 
unregretted by any one, and the Allies entered into a 
compact, engaging themselves not to quit the field until 
Napoleon was subdued. The news was not received here 
until the 10th of March, and the Times of next day, fairly 
foams over it. ‘Early yesterday morning, we received by 
express from Dover, the important, but lamentable in- 
telligence, of a civil war having been again kindled in France, 
by that wretch Buonaparte, whose life was so impolitically 
spared by the Allied Sovereigns. It now appears that the 
hypocritical villain, who, at the time of his cowardly abdica- 
tion, affected an aversion to the shedding of blood in a civil 
warfare, has been employed during the whole time of his 
residence at Elba, in carrying out secret and treasonable 
intrigues with the tools of his former crimes in France,’ &c. 
The Newsboys in London must have reaped a rare harvest. 


“Twang went the horn! ‘‘ Confound that noise!” 
I cried, in pet—‘‘ these plaguy boys 
Are at some tricks to sell their papers, 
Their blasts have given me the vapours /” 
But all my senses soon were stranded, 
At hearing, ‘‘ Buonaparte’s landed !” 
“ Landed in France!” so ran the strain, 
And “ with eleven hundred men.” 
“Ho, post!” “ Who calls?” “ This way.” ‘I’m coming !” 
‘‘The public, surely, he is humming,” 
Said I.‘ A paper—what’s the price ?” 
“A shilling.” ‘Why, that’s payment twice !” 
“ As cheap as dirt, your honour, quite ; 
They’ve sold for half-a-crown to-night.” 
‘But is the news authentic, friend ?” 
‘ Ofishul, sir, you may depend.— 
The Currier third edition.” ‘So! 
Well, take your money boy, and go.” 
Now, for the news—by what blunder 
Has he escaped his bounds, I wonder,’ 


Rothschilds had the first news, one of their clerks coming 


express from Paris to tell them. Doubtless they took 
advantage of their information. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Anti-Corn Bill riots—Riots in the north—Ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace with America—Attempt to steal the Crown— 
Epithets applied to Napoleon—The Prince of Wales’ debts. 


At home our domestic peace was seriously interrupted at this 
time. Doubtless, with a view to assuage the agricultural 
distress, a measure was proposed, prohibiting the importation 
of corn, except when it had reached a price considered by the 
great body of the consumers as exorbitant. This, having 
once tasted comparatively cheap bread (the quartern loaf was 
then about 1s.), his Majesty’s lieges did not like, and meet- 
ings against it were held all over the place, and Resolutions 
passed, the first of which is as follows, the others all hingeing 
upon it :— 

‘1. Resolved. ‘That it is the opinion of the Committee, 
that any sort of Foreign Corn, Meal, or Flour, which may, by 
law, be imported into the United Kingdom, shall, at all times, 
be allowed to be brought to the United Kingdom, and to be 
warehoused there, without payment of any duty whatever.’ 

The Mob, in those days, were even more unthinking than 
they are now, and, whilst the respectable portion of the 
community were agitating in a legitimate manner, they acted, 
according to their lights. 

On the 6th of March many groups assembled near the 
Houses of Parliament, about the usual time of meeting, and 
the Lobby and avenues of the House were so crowded, that 
it was necessary to increase the force of constables, who 
ultimately cleared them. Those ejected stood on the steps, 
and cheered, or groaned, at the Members as they passed in ; 
then they took to stopping Members’ carriages, making them 
walk through a hissing and hooting crowd, and gradually 


went from bad to worse. : 
1 
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There were no police, as we know them, in those days—that 
is, there was no large body of stalwart, well-drilled men— 
consequently, whenever there was a riot, the Military had the 
task assigned to them of putting it down. They drove the 
people away from the House, but only to go elsewhere, and, 
no longer having the fear of the soldiery before their eyes, 
they gave unlimited scope to their powers of destruction. 

They began at Lord Eldon’s in Bedford Square ; tore down 
his railings, with which they forced an entrance into his 
house, smashed the windows, and all the furniture they could 
get at. At Mr. Robinson’s, who introduced the Corn Regula- 
tions, they tore up his railings, got into his house, smashed 
some of his furniture, throwing the rest into the street, and 
destroyed many valuable pictures. At Lord Darnley’s, Mr. 
Yorke’s, and Mr. Wellesley Pole’s, all the windows were 
smashed. Lord Hardwicke’s house was attacked, but little 
mischief was done, owing to the arrival of the Military. They 
went to Lord Ellenborough’s, but he behaved bravely; he 
opened the door, and, standing before them, inquired into 
the meaning of it all. They yelled at him that it was ‘No 
Corn Bill! No Corn Bill!’ upon which he spoke a few words 
to them, and they cheered, and left him. There were the 
Horse Guards and three regiments of Foot Guards under 
orders ; but they were scarcely made use of, and that only in 
the most pacific manner. 

Next day (the 7th) they met, in the same manner, near 
the Houses of Parliament, and, when driven thence, went 
forth to seek what they could devour, but the Military were 
abroad, parading the streets, and guarding each house that 
had been wrecked. The rioters paid another visit to Mr. 
Robinson’s, and seeing no signs of soldiers, thought they 
could throw stones at the shutters with impunity. They 
reckoned, however, without their host, for the soldiers were 
inside the house, from which seven shots were fired, one of 
the Mob falling dead, shot through the head. He was not 
identified, but was believed to have been a naval officer. . 

This was too warm to be pleasant, so they went to Baker 
Street, where the brave fellows smashed the doors and 
windows, and tore up the iron railings, at the house of Sam 
Stephens, Esq., late M.P. for St. Ives, the said house being 
then under the solitary care of an elderly female. Then 
these heroes, animated by their last exploit, tried to wreck 
No. 38, Harley Street, the house of an inoffensive lady, 
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named Sampson, broke the windows of two houses in Wim- 
pole Street, and three in Mansfield Street, Portland Place. 
The excitement spread to the City, and a Mob collected in 
Finsbury, whence they valiantly marched to Chiswell Street, 
where they broke a few windows at Whitbread’s Brewery. 

The next night, the 8th, the riots were continued, but 
were rather worse. The Mob was charged once by the 
Military, and dispersed, only to form again in another place. 
It was time that something should be done, and le Roi 
Jainéant at Carlton House woke up, and on the 9th issued a 
long proclamation all about the wickedness of rioting, and 
offering £100 reward on conviction of any of the rioters. But 
the thing was wearing itself out, and on this day nothing 
worthy the name of a riot took place, except when they 
broke the windows at the house of Mr. Davies Giddy, M.P. 
for Bodmin, who retaliated by firing on the Mob, whereby 
a boy was wounded in the neck. But there were more 
Military about this day, which may account for its comparative 
quiet, and Lord Sidmouth, as Home Secretary, had issued a 
Circular to every parish in the Metropolis, urging them to 
take individual action in suppressing the riots, each in its own 
locality. There was an attempt to get up a riot in Canter- 
bury, but no mischief was done, except a few broken windows, 
and it was promptly quelled. 

About the same time in March there were more serious 
riots occurring at the seaports at Durham and Northumber- 
land, among the sailors employed in the Colliery trade. 
They wanted an increase of wages, and they did not like the 
introduction of machinery, fearing that it would interfere 
with their livelihood. Take one instance, as an example. 

‘March 20. A serious riot took place at Bishop Wear- 
mouth, near Durham. It appears that Messrs. Neshams, the 
extensive coal-dealers of that place, have been for several 
years busily employed in erecting railways, and other con- 
veniences, to save the labour of men and horses in conveying 
coals from the pit. The keel men, who are employed to 
convey the coals in boats or barges, had, it seems, taken 
offence at these improvements; and this afternoon, having 
first moored their barges opposite Messrs. Nesham’s premises, 
they proceeded, in a riotous manner, to demolish their works. 
After completing the destruction of the most expensive and 
valuable part of the waggon road, which was the object of 


their animosity, they set fire to an immense pile of coals, 
15—2 
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which burned with great fury during the whole night, 
presenting a grand and awful spectacle for many miles round. 
The rioters previously overpowered all the proprietors, and 
their friends, who had assembled to repress the tumult. Mr. 
Robinson, the collector of the Customs, Mr. Biss, and several 
other gentlemen of respectability, were repeatedly knocked 
down and bruised. It was three o’clock the next morning 
before the rioters were dispersed by the arrival of the 
military.’* 

On the Tyne, the sailors and keel men took possession ot 
the river, making a chain of boats right across it, and they 
would not allow a vessel to pass without a regular permit. 
The efforts of the local magistrates, and conciliatory proposi- 
tions from the merchants, proving insufficient to restore 
obedience, whilst the sailors in other ports were also manifest- 
ing a disposition to combine for similar purposes, Government 
determined to interpose with effect, in order to quell this 
dangerous spirit. A strong force, both Naval and Military, 
was collected at the disturbed ports, which was so judiciously 
applied, that no resistance was attempted on the part of the 
sailors, and their coercive system was immediately broken up. 
Reasonable offers were then made to them, and tranquillity 
was restored. Not a life was lost, and only a few of the ring- 
leaders were apprehended. 

The ratification of the Treaty of Peace with America 
arrived in London on the 13th of March, and created no 
comment. The main points in this treaty are contained in 
Article 1, of which the following is a portion: —‘. .. All 
hostilities, both on sea and land, shall cease as soon as this 
Treaty shall have been ratified by both parties hereinafter 
mentioned. All territory, places, and possessions whatsoever, 
taken by either party from the other during the war, or which 
may be taken after the signing of this Treaty, excepting only 
the Islands hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored without 
delay, and without causing any destruction, or carrying away 
any of the artillery or other public property, originally cap- 
tured in the said forts or places, and which shall remain 
therein upon the exchange of the ratification of this Treaty, 
or any slaves or other private property. And all archives, 
records, deeds, and papers, either of a public nature, or be- 
longing to private persons, which, in the course of the war, 


* The Corn Bill passed the Commons on the 10th of 
the Lords on the 20th, periec 
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may have fallen into the hands of the officers of either 
party, shall be, as far as practicable, forthwith restored, and 
delivered to the proper authorities and persons to whom 
they respectively belong.’ 

Article 2 provides for cessation of hostilities. 

Article 3 for the exchange of prisoners. 

Article 4 deals with the Islands and boundaries in dispute, 
and appoints two Commissioners, one on each side, to settle 
them. 

Articles 5, 6,7, and 8 relate to the boundaries and powers 
of the Commissioners. 

Article 9 relates to making peace between the Indians on 
both sides. 

Article 10 provides for the joint abolition of the slave 
trade. 

Why the American prisoners were not released, on receipt 
of the Ratification of the Treaty, I cannot say, but that they 
were not is evidenced by the fact that, on the 6th of April, 
those confined at Dartmoor attempted to escape; having 
armed themselves with knives, they attacked their guards, 
who in self-defence fired on them, killing seven of the 
prisoners, and wounding thirty-five. A coroner’s jury brought 
in a verdict of ‘ justifiable homicide.’ 

The following story is best told by the Police Report :— 


‘ATTEMPT TO STEAL THE CROWN FROM 
THE TOWER. 


‘Lampetu Porice Orrice.* — Yesterday (5th April) Mar- 
caret Moore was brought before Sir Daniel Williams, and 
underwent a second examination, charged with an attempt 
to steal the King’s Crown from the Tower, on Friday, the 
31st March last. 

‘Elizabeth Eloisa Stackling, Deputy Keeper of the regalia 
in the Tower, deposed, that about one o’clock in the after- 
noon mentioned, the prisoner came and asked to see the 
regalia—the usual charge for such exhibition is eighteenpence, 
but the prisoner having offered her a shilling, and she, sup- 
posing her, from her appearance, to be a soldier's wife, con- 
sented to take it. She proceeded to show her the regalia in 
the usual way, until she came to the last article, the Crown. 


* Lambeth Street, Whitechapel, removed to Arbour Square, 
Stepney, and now called the Thames Police Office. 
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This is contained in a case, and is never taken out; she 
opened the case, and held it with both hands, on the ledge 
of a table, except when she was obliged to disengage one 
hand and point out particular jewels. She had just been 
describing the aqua-marine, a jewel of great value, when the 
prisoner stared, and in an instant thrust her hand through the 
centre bar of the railings, or grating placed there, and seizing 
hold of the centre bow of the Crown, pulled, with great 
violence, to draw it forth. 

‘ Witness put her hand at the top of the bow, and bottom 
of the Crown, to preserve it, while the prisoner kept strug- 
gling, with still greater violence, to get it away. The struggling 
continued for about five minutes, and she at length got the 
Crown from her grasp. She, then, put the Crown at a 
distance behind her, and instantly slipped the bolt of the 
entrance, secured the prisoner and called for assistance. 
When help was obtained she sent for the Governor, but the 
Ward-keeper having come in, a Constable was also sent for, 
who soon arrived and took the prisoner into Custody. She 
was searched, and about £5 in money was found upon her; 
there were also some papers. In the struggle between the 
witness and the prisoner there were two bows of the Crown 
broken from the socket; a string of pearls was also broken, 
which rolled upon the floor, some inside the railing, and some 
outside, where the prisoner was. They were subsequently 
picked up by the witness, assisted by the Governor. 

‘The prisoner being called upon for her defence, said that 
she was a single woman, residing at No. 3, Union Street, 
Apollo Gardens ; she was a milk woman, and had a girl of 
about thirteen years of age, her daughter, residing with her ; 
she was a widow, her husband, who was a labouring man, had 
been dead about eleven years; is not acquainted with a 
soldier, nor was she ever in company with one, nor had she 
been to the Tower in her life before the day in question. 
Being asked by the magistrate why she came so far from 
home, she replied she very often went to Thames Street 
to buy salt herrings. 

‘Then, said the Magistrate, what induced you to go to 
the Tower? 

‘A. I went on Friday, purposely to see the lions; no one 
was with me—I then went to see the Crown. 

‘Q. How came you to snatch that article from the keeper? 

‘4. I thought it a pity that so valuable a thing should 


- 
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remain there, while half the nation was starving for want of 
bread! I wished, also, at the time, to take the whole of what 
was there, and give it to the public! 

*Q. Who told you to do this, or who was it put that good 
thought into your head ? 

‘A. I had no adviser whatever. 

‘Jeremiah Brett, one of the Chief Constables, deposed to 
having taken the prisoner into custody. When he was con- 
veying her away in the Coach, he asked her why she had 
made an attempt to seize, or lay hands on the Crown, and 
why she might not as well have laid hold of one of the 
lions? She replied—she was not such a fool, for she knew 
better than that. 

‘Upon being asked by the Magistrate to state a little more 
particularly who she was, she said she was a Welshwoman, from 
the county of Carmarthen, and had been brought up in the 
principles of the Church of England. About ten years ago 
she purchased some ground from Mr. Henry Hooper, of 
Apollo Gardens; and, about five years ago, built a small 
house, in which she lives, and which has already cost her 
£110. She was to have paid £150. Her other houses and 
property were stolen from her by ejectments, executions, &c., 
and her losses amounted, at least, to £500. She never had 
any idea of stealing the Crown, until she saw it, and was only 
impelled by the motive already stated. Does not recollect 
that she ever thought of providing for the poor until then. 

“Mr. Swift, the Keeper of the Jewels in the Tower, was 
then called, but it was stated that he was out of town, and 
would not return before Saturday, or Monday. 

‘The evidence of this witness, however, being deemed 
necessary, the Prisoner was remanded for a final examination.’ 

On Tuesday, April 11th, she was again examined, but a 
number of persons attended, who had known her for many 
years, and, as their unvarying testimony was that she was 
mentally deranged, she was discharged. 

Whilst on the subject of the Regalia, I may mention the fol- 
lowing, which is taken from The Gentleman’s Magazine, May 19, 
1814: ‘An interesting discovery has lately been made by the 
Keeper of the Regalia in the Tower. In cleaning out some 
secret places in the Jewel Office, a Royal Sceptre was found, 
equalling in splendour and in value the others which are there 
exhibited. It is imagined, from the decayed state of its case, 
and the dust wherewith it was enveloped, that the Sceptre 
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must have been thrown into that neglected corner, in the 
confusion of Blood’s well-known attempt on the Crown Jewels, 
nearly a century and a half ago.’ 

The war on the Continent was going on, but though it does 
not come within my province to narrate its progress, I may 
mention some bon mots, which being produced here, belong to 
the social life of the period. 


On Louis LE DésIR&E. 


‘The Paris folks, when I inquired 
If Louis really was “ desired,” 
“ We had (said they), but one desire, 
That Master Louis should—retire.”’ 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN Two GENSDARMES, MODELLED ON 
THE TIMES. 
‘ First Gensdarme. What is the news ? 
Second Gensdarme. Ma foi! the news is short. 
The Tiger has broken out of his den. 
The Monster was three days at sea, 
The Wretch has landed at Frejus. 
The Brigand has arrived at Grenoble. 
The Invader has entered Lyons. 
Napoleon slept last night at Fontainbleau, 
The Emperor enters the Thuilleries this day.’ 


Here are some of the names by which he was assailed by 
The Times : 


The Tyrant. The rebel. 

The impious tyrant. The perjured rebel. 

The flagitious tyrant. The traitor. 

The wretched tyrant. The perjured traitor. 
The Corsican tyrant. The Brigand. 

The wretch. The Thief. 

The impious wretch. The Robber. 

The Corsican. The Murderer. 

The impious Corsican. The Tiger. 

The rebellious Corsican, The Monster. 

The usurper. The Villain. 

The Corsican usurper. The Criminal. 

The homicide. The notorious Criminal. 
The impious homicide. The Prisoner. 

The Outlaw. The Assassin. 

The Corsican outlaw. The Incendiary, 

The infamous outlaw, The Impostor, 

The perjured outlaw. The bloody and perjured 


The impious outlaw. chief, &c. 
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This man of many names gave us much trouble just at this 
time. Lulled in false security, everything was being put on 
a peace footing, only to be brought again to its old dimensions, 
and Sergeant Kite was once more abroad, and active. 

A few disjointed ana must fill up the time until we come to 
the next halting stage of history—the Battle of Waterloo. 


RECRUITING. 


Of course London has vastly increased in population since 
1815, and Visitors come by rail, or steamboat, from all parts of 
the earth, but the difference in the number of visitors to the 
British Museum in one year, is very marked. In the year 
ending March 25, 1815, they amounted to 33,074; in that 
ending Dec. 31, 1889, to 504,537, and this does not include 
the visitors to the Natural History Department, at South 
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Kensington, which, although removed from the parent build- 
ing, is part of the Institution, and is governed by the same 
trustees. en 
The Prince of Wales was utterly reckless in his expenditure ; 
he put no kind of curb to his extravagance, and left no whim 
ungratified. The consequence was he was again fearfully in 
debt. 
‘Tue Civin List. 
«« John Bull,” exclaims old Nick, “ pray mind, 
The Civil List is now behind :” 
‘‘Good Lord !” cried John, ‘‘ why, what a bore, 
Tt was behind, you know, before.’”’’ 


Here is a list of the Prince of Wales’s debts: 


Debts 1787 ost abe otic aot ee £161,020 
Debts 1795 ae aoe GE tee 640,080 
801,100 
Debts paid in three years to Feb., 1815, from 
Extraordinary Allowances to the Prince 150,000 
Sum granted for outfit Feb., 1812, and applie 
todebts ... eee ove ane eee 100,000 
Paid from Droits of Admiralty, 1813 00 39,000 


Paid from Feb., 1815, to May, 1815, one q' of 


£50,000 eee eee ose eee eee 12,500 
Paid in three years from Duchy of Cornwall 

to Feb., 1815 ta” Sete ieee tees 39,000 
Known to be remaining unpaid May, 1815 ... 339,000 


Total of debts contracted by the Prince ... £1,480,600 


The Newspaper from which this is taken goes on to say: 
‘The public will see, by this statement, how unavailing all 
engagements, and all Acts of Parliament hitherto passed, 
have been to prevent the system of incurring debts; but 
the distresses of the country now demand some effective 
prohibitory checks, and we trust Parliament will not separate 
without supplying them; although from the vote for the 
payment of the Russian debts, for the reduction of Guada- 
loupe, and the aids to Holland, there is too much reason to 
fear that the Senate, and the public, entertain different views 
as to the necessity of economy, and that the public must 
encounter the awful trial of a protracted system of profusion 
and prodigality. 

‘The statement of the debts was extracted from the 
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Journals of Parliament, and when £339,000 was described 
as the known excess still due, the term known was certainly 
used to signify avowal, but not to embrace the total, for there 
is great reason to believe that treble £339,000 would not 
release the Prince Regent from his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments.’ 

Needless to say, the satirical artists seized upon the occasion, 
and I reproduce one picture, called ‘Answer to John Bull’s 


) 
‘ANSWER TO JOHN BULL’S COMPLAINT. 


aint.’ As may be perceived from his dress, poor John 
eheen toa pitiable ene and he has laid his case before 
the Regent. To him ‘the first Gentleman in Europe’ re- 
plies, ‘ Why! you unnatural Grumbler ! after I have done all 
I could to get rid of your Money, you still grumble? Did I 
not give youa Féte ? Did I not build you a Bridge? Did I 
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not treat you toa smell of all the nice things at my Feast ? 
Did I not sign the Corn Bill 2 Did Inot refuse your Address ? 
Have I not drunk whole Pipes of Wine, for fear it should be 
wasted? Have I not spent all your Money, because you 
should not spend it yourself? Have you not got the Income 
Tax to keep you sober? and, as for your Dress, the thinner 
the better for the summer season. So, Johnny, go home to 
work, ’tis all for the good of your Country.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


News of the Battle of Waterloo—Rejoicings—After career of 
Napoleon — His abdication and flight—Goes on board the 
Bellerophon—Arrives at Torbay—His habits on board—Ordered 
to Plymouth—Crowds try to get a glimpse of him—His protest 
against being sent to St. Helena—Transferred to the Northumber- 
land—O pinion as to the Prince Regent’s conduct towards him— 
Sails for St. Helena. 


AT a quarter past eleven on the night of the 21st of June, 
the Hon. Major Percy arrived at the office of Earl Bathurst, 
Secretary of State for War—bearing despatches from the 
Duke of Wellington dated the 19th, giving an account of the 
actions which had taken place since the 15th, and including 
the Battle of Waterloo. Earl Bathurst opened the de- 
spatches, and he and their bearer immediately waited, with 
them, upon the Prince Regent. The Lord Mayor had notifi- 
cation of the great Victory early in the morning of the 22nd, 
and the guns of the Tower, and St. James’s Park thundered 
forth their salute of gratulation. The funds went up with a 
bound, Omnium vibrated between a rise of 8 to 10 per cent. 
and left off 8} per cent. higher. 
The following placard was posted up :— 


‘Mansion House, Thursday, June 22, 1815. 
‘Notice having been given that the Public Offices will be 
illuminated Friday and Saturday evening next, in consequence 


of the late glorious Victory, 
‘The Lord Mayor recommends to the inhabitants of this 
City to defer illuminating their houses till that time.’ 


And, accordingly, on the 23rd, all the Government, and 
City public offices lit up ; but it does not seem to have been a 
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very grand illumination, probably because the time for pre- 
paration was somewhat short. 

After the battle of Waterloo,* Napoleon hastened to Paris ; 
and, tired, and covered with dust as he was, he immediately 
met his Ministers, and told them the extent of his disasters. 
They laid the intelligence before the Houses of Legislature, 
and, on the morning of June 22nd, Napoleon received a 
deputation from the Chamber, who submitted to him, that 
‘the state of war in which France was involved, concerned 
much less the nation than himself, and that the Assembly had 
the means at command, if he would act so disinterested a 
part, as to restore to it freedom of action, according as circum- 
stances might dictate.’ 

This was a pretty broad hint to Napoleon to abdicate, and 
he took it as such, and sent the following reply :-— 


‘Frenchmen! When I began the war to uphold National 
Independence, I relied on the union of all efforts, all wills, 
and on the co-operation of all national authorities. I was 
justified in anticipating success, and I braved all the declara- 
tions of the Powers against my person. Circumstances seem 
to be changed. I offer myself as a sacrifice to the hatred 
against France. May your enemies prove sincere, and may 
it appear that they wage war against me alone! My political 
life is terminated. I proclaim my son, under the title of 
Napoleon II.,; Emperor of the French. The present Ministers 
will form the Council of the Provisional Government. The 
interest which I take in my son induces me to invite the 
Chambers to organize a Regency without delay, by a special 
law. Unite for the general safety, and to secure national 
independence. 


‘ NAPOLEON. 
‘ At the Palace of the Elysée, June 22, 1815.’ 


But the Ministry did not see it in the same light, the — 
building was rapidly crumbling, and it was sauve qui peut with 


* From this time until Napoleon sailed for St. Helena, I quote, 
sometimes at length, from my book, ‘English Caricature and 
Satire on Napoleon I,’ because I then wrote, thoroughly imbued 
with the subject, and with every authority at hand—I can do no 
more now, than to add a little to it.—J. A. 

} This title was never recognized by the French Nation until the 


assumption of Imperial dignity by Louis—under the title of 
Napoleon III, 
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the rats. Napoleon was politically dead, and even The Times 
must needs kick him. 


‘June 30, 1815. . . . The wretch, with the blood of so 
many thousands on his head, seemed to carry about with him 
all the coolness of that apathy which is part of his physical 
constitution ; and, so degraded and demoralized are the 
Parisian populace, that they could see the butcher of their 
race without the least emotion. He is, however, spoken of 
in the journals, and in the debates, without any share of that 
respect which was but lately attached to his name. After his 
former abdication he was invariably termed the “ Emperor,” 
but now he is called nothing but “ Napoleon.” ’ 


Abdication is a game that cannot be played more than 
twice, the result, then, being considered final, so Napoleon 
retired to Malmaison, virtually a prisoner, for he had not 
been there long ere General Becker came to him, and 
informed him that he was appointed by the Provisional 
Government to command the troops detailed for his pro- 
tection. Napoleon knew the meaning of this message, but 
even being made a prisoner by his own soldiery did not quell 
his spirit. 

The presence of Napoleon at Malmaison embarrassed the 
Government, and Becker had orders to convey Napoleon, 
with all speed, to the Isle of Aix. Accordingly, they set out, 
and reached Rochefort on the 3rd of July, where he remained 
until the 8th, when he embarked on board the Saale frigate, 
but without any hope of getting to sea, because of the 
blockade of the port by the Bellerophon and other English 
men-of-war. He occasionally landed on the Isle of Aix ; but 
all hopes of reaching America seems to have been abandoned, 
as Las Cases and Savary were sent on board the Bellerophon 
to inquire of Captain Maitland whether he knew anything 
of the passports which Napoleon expected from the British 
Government, and whether any opposition would be offered to 
his sailing to the United States. Captain Maitland replied 
that he knew nothing of the intentions of his Government, 
but he, certainly, could not allow any ship of war to leave the 
port, and, in the course of conversation asked, ‘ Why not seek 
an asylum in England ?’ 

The hint, thus dropped, fructified ; for, after another visit 
of Las Cases and General Lallemand on board the Bellerophon, 
on July 14th, avowedly to repeat their various questions, the 
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matter was openly discussed, and, on mentioning the result of 
their interview to the Emperor, he agreed to this course, and 
desired Las Cases to tell Captain Maitland to prepare to 
receive him, and his suite, the next day. At the same time, 
he entrusted General Gourgaud with an autograph letter to 
the Prince Regent, directing him to take it to England, and 
deliver it into the Prince’s hands. 

From the date of this letter, which was the 13th, it would 
seem that Napoleon had, on the previous day, made up his 
mind what course to pursue. The following is the text of the 
letter :— 


‘Your Royat Hicuness,—Exposed to the factions which 
divide my Country, and to the enmity of the greatest Powers 
of Europe, I have terminated my political career; and I come, 
like Themistocles, to throw myself upon the hospitality of the 
British People. I place myself under the protection of their 
laws, which I claim from your Royal Highness, as the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of my 
enemies. NAPOLEON. 

*Rocuerort, July 13, 1815.’ 


On the 15th, then, Napoleon and suite went on board the 
Bellerophon, where they were received by Captain Maitland 
and his officers ; the Emperor saying, ‘I have come to throw 
myself on the protection of your Prince and Laws.’ He was 
treated on board the Bellerophon with every consideration by 
Captain Maitland. He was still looked upon as Emperor, and 
dined off his own gold plate, the dinner being ordered by his 
own maitre d’hétel ; and, when he visited the Superb, he was 
received with all the honours accorded to royalty, with the 
exception of a salute being fired. On the 16th of July they 
set sail for England, and at daybreak on the 24th they were 
close to Dartmouth. Napoleon rose at six, and went on the 
poop, surveying the coast, which he much admired, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ What a beautiful country ! it very much resembles Porto 
Ferrajo at Elba.’ 

About 8 a.m. they anchored at Torbay, and no sooner was 
it known that Napoleon was on board the Bellerophon, than 
the bay was covered with vessels and boats full of people. A 
neighbouring gentleman sent the Emperor a present of fruit. 
What a different reception from the language of The Times f 
(July 25, 1815): 


+ 
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‘ Our paper of this day will satisfy the sceptics, for such 
there were beginning to be, as to the capture of that bloody 
miscreant, who has so long tortured Europe, Napoteon 
Buonaparte. Savages are always found to unite the greatest 
degree of cunning to the ferocious part of their nature. The 
cruelty of this person is written in characters of blood in 
almost every country in Europe, and in the contiguous angles 
of Africa and Asia which he visited ; and nothing can more 
strongly evince the universal conviction of his low, perfidious 
craft, than the opinion, which was beginning to get abroad, 
that, even after his capture had been officially announced, 
both in France and England, he might yet have found means 
to escape. 

‘ However, all doubts upon this point are at an end, by his 
arrival off the British Coast, and, if he be not now placed 
beyond the possibility of again outraging the peace of Europe, 
England will certainly never again deserve to have heroes 
such as those who have fought, and bled, at Waterloo, for 
this, his present overthrow. The lives of the brave men who 
fell on that memorable day will have been absolutely thrown 
away by a thoughtless country, the grand object obtained by 
their valour will have been frustrated, and we shall do little 
less than insult over their remains, almost before they have 
ceased to bleed. But Fortune, seconding their undaunted 
efforts, has put it in our power to do far otherwise. 

‘Captain Sartorius, of the Slaney frigate, arrived yesterday 
with despatches from Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon, 
confirming all the antecedent accounts of Buonaparte’s 
surrender, with various other details, and closing them by 
their natural catastrophe—his safe conveyance to England. 
He is, therefore, what we may call, here. Captain Sartorius 
delivered his despatches to Lord Melville, at Wimbledon, by 
whom their contents were communicated to Lord Liverpool, 
at his seat at Coombe Wood; summonses were immediately 
issued for a Cabinet Council to meet at 12 o'clock; what 
passed there was, of course, not suffered to transpire; our 
narrative must therefore revert to the Slaney frigate, and the 
accounts brought by her. She had been sent forward, by 
Captain Maitland, to Plymouth, with the despatches announc- 
ing that Buonaparte was on board the Bellerophon, with a 
numerous suite. But it was the intention of Captain Maitland 
himself, to proceed to Torbay, and not land his prisoners 
until he had received orders from Government. ‘ 
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‘Buonaparte’s suite, as it is called, consists of upwards of 
forty persons, among whom are Bertrand, Savary, Lallemand, 
Grogau,* and several women. He has been allowed to take 
on board carriages and horses, but admission was denied to 
about fifty cavalry, for whom he had the impudence to require 
accommodation. This wretch has really lived in the commis- 
sion of every crime, so long, that he had lost all sight and 
knowledge of the difference that exists between good and 
evil, and hardly knows when he is doing wrong, except he be 
taught by proper chastisement. A creature—who ought to 
be greeted with a gallows as soon as he lands—to think of an 
attendance of fifty horsemen! He had, at first, wanted to 
make conditions with Captain Maitland, as to his treatment, 
but the British officer very properly declared that he must 
refer him, upon this subject, to his Government. 

‘When he had been some time on board, he asked the 
Captain what chance two large frigates, well manned, would 
have with a seventy-four. The answer, we understand, which 
he received to this inquiry, did not give him any cause to 
regret that he had not risked his fortune in a naval combat, 
with the relative forces in question. By the way, we should 
not have been surprised if he had come into an action with 
the two frigates, and then endeavoured to escape in his own, 
and leave the other to her fate. It has been the constant 
trick of this villain, whenever he has got his companions into 
a scrape, to leave them in it, and seek his own safety by flight. 
In Egypt, in the Moscow expedition, and at Waterloo, such 
was his conduct. ‘ 

‘ He likewise had the assurance to address a letter to the 
Prince Regent, and M. Grogau, one of his party, was put on 
board the Slaney as the bearer of it; but, when the vessel 
reached Plymouth, the officer on duty there, with a decision 
that does him credit, refused Grogau permission to land: the 
letter is said to have been conveyed by Captain Sartorius, and 
its purport was understood, on board, to be a request for pass- 
ports for America. We should have supposed that he had 
received too many checks before, for his presumption in 
addressing letters to the British Government, ever to have 
hazarded the experiment again ; but all reproofs are thrown 
away upon his callous heart ;—not that we should object to 
his humbly addressing the British throne for mercy, if he has 
anything to urge in extenuation of his crimes; but the time 


* General Gourgaud. 
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has not yet come; a momentary gleam of resolution on the 
part of his own government, indicated by the imprisonment of 
Labédoyére, and others, led us to hope that his trial might 
have been safely entrusted to those to whom it primarily, and 
of natural right, belongs; but, though this hope may have 
proved transitory, he is not, therefore, above the criminal 
justice of other countries, where established law, and a regular 
execution of it, prevails. 

‘The first procedure, we trust, will be a special Commission, 
or the appointment of a Court Martial to try him for the 
murder of Captain Wright. It is nonsense to say, as some 
have, that Courts Martial are instituted only to try offences 
committed by soldiers of the country to which they belong: 
it was an American Court Martial that tried and shot Major 
André as a spy; and Buonaparte himself appointed commis- 
sions of all kinds, and in all countries, to try offences com- 
mitted against himself.’ 

In a letter from on board the Bellerophon, Napoleon’s per- 
sonnel is thus described : 

‘I observed his person particularly, and can describe him 
thus :—He is about 5 feet 7 inches in height, very strongly 
made, and well proportioned ; very broad and deep chest ; 
legs and thighs proportioned with great symmetry and strength, 
a small, round, and handsome foot. His countenance is sallow, 
and, as it were, deeply tinged by hot climates; but the most 
commanding air I ever saw. His eyes grey, and the most 
piercing you can imagine. His glance, you fancy, searches 
into your inmost thoughts. His hair dark brown, and no 
appearance of grey. His features are handsome now, and 
when younger, he must have been a very handsome man. 
He is rather fat, and his belly protuberant, but he appears 
active, notwithstanding. His step, and demeanour altogether 
commanding. He looks about 45 or 46 years of age. In fact, 
he is very like the picture exhibited of him in the Adelphi, 
and also several of the prints. 

‘ He is extremely curious, and never passes anything remark- 
able in the ship, without immediately demanding its use, and 
inquiring minutely into the manner thereof. He also stops 
and asks the officers divers questions relative to the time they 
have been in the service, what actions, &c. ; and he caused all 
of us to be introduced to him, the first day he came on board. 
He also asked several questions about the marines, particularly 


those who appeared to have been some time in the service, 
16—2 
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and about the warrant officers, midshipmen, seamen, &c. He 
was but a very short time on board when he asked that the 
boatswain might be sent for, in order that he might look at 
him, and was very inquisitive as to the nature of his duty. He 


j S i 
y 


BONAPARTE ON THE QUARKTER-DECK OF H.M.S. NORTHUMBERLAND. 


(Drawn during his passage to St. Helena. Published, January 1, 1816, 
by Thomas Palser, Westminster Bridge Road.) 


dresses in green uniform, with red facings and edged with red, 
two plain gold epaulettes, the lapels of the coat cut round and 
turned back, white waistcoat and breeches, and military boots 
and spurs, the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour on his 
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left breast. He professes his intention (if he is allowed to 
reside in England) to adopt the English customs and manners, 
and declares that he will never meddle with politics more. 
The Army, which left Paris, and united with others on the 
Loire, wanted him to rejoin them and resume his title, which 
he refused to do. He declares that not another “ goutte de 
sang”’ shall be shed on his account. Fortunate, indeed, it 
would have been if he had really been of this opinion some 
years back. 

‘ His followers still treat him with the greatest respect, not 
one of them, not even the Duke of Rovico himself, ever 
speaking to him, without being uncovered the whole time. 
He does not appear out until about half-past ten, though he 
rises about seven. He breakfasts in the French fashion at 
eleven, and dines at six. He spends most of the day alone in 
the after-cabin, and reads a great deal. He retires to bed 
about eight. He has not latterly been much upon the quarter- 
deck. His suite is composed of fifty people.’ 

I give an illustration of ‘Bonaparte on the Quarter-deck of 
H.M.S. Northumberland, drawn during his passage to St. Helena,’ 
which fully bears out the above description. 

On July 26th orders came for the Bellerophon to go to 
Plymouth, which being reached, two frigates, the Liffey, and 
Eurotas, were anchored, one on either side of her, and kept 
strict guard over her. No boat from the shore was allowed to 
come within a cable’s length* of her, and ships’ boats con- 
tinually rowing round her, kept that space clear. 

Visitors from London, and all parts of England, came to get 
a glimpse of him, and the sea was literally alive with boats of 
every description. The following is by an eye witness} :— 


‘There is nothing so dull as mere fact, you’ll admit, 
While you read my detail, unenlivened by wit. 
My friends will believe, though they’re told it in rhyme, 
That I thought to return in a far shorter time, 
When at one we’re resolv’d, by half past on the move, 
And by two, but a trio, we reach Mutton Cove ; 
When approaching the quay, such a rabble and rout, 
That we ask, “ My good friend, what is all this about ?” 


* A measure of about one hundred fathoms. In all marine 
charts a Cable is deemed 607°56 feet, or one-tenth of a Sea Mile. 

+ ‘A Visit to Bonaparte in Plymouth Sound,” by a Lady. 
Plymouth, 1815. 
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“ They are rowing a race, and some boats are come in, 
While these people are waiting till t’others begin.” 

Well aware of our folly, with risible lip, 

The boatman we told to make haste to the ship ; 

On the colours of fish,* here by hampers-full landing, 
We gaze for amuzement, while still we’re kept standing; 
At length to the Admiral’s stairs we have got, 

See his party on board, and hear tunes from his yacht. 
The day is delightful, the gale just enough 

For the sea to Jook lively, without being rough. 

With those first at the ship, our sight costs the dearer, 
As we’ve longer to wait, and not, in the end, nearer ; 

For by land, and by water, so different the case is, 

’T was long before we were jam’d into our places ; 

But on further advice, we’ll at present be dumb, 

For half the spectators, you know, are now come. 

In one boat, a bevy, all sarcenet and veil, 

In the next some good fellows are toping their ale. 

‘“‘ Avast! here’s the gun boat.” ‘ Aye, here it come smack,” 
And the ladies ery, “ Captain, they’il drive us all back,” 
Then some bully our men “ Skull out there, skull out.” 
And others check these with, “‘ Mind what you’re about.” 
Here’s a crazy old boat, laded dry with a shoe, 

There, a gay painted barge is forced on our view ; 

In this, while Don Solus is jeered by the mob, 

“See that empty boat, turn it out.” ‘ Here’s a fine job.” 
Cries one, of some dozens squeezed into the next, 

“T’ve left the pork pie, Oh dear, I’m so vex’d.”’ 

Tn the Jong boat, that shows a profusion of oar, 

From the Captain bursts forth a most terrible roar 

At his men; but the anger about whom, or what, 
Though they may remember, we soon had forgot. 

Here, infants were crying, mothers scolding outright, 
While the next party laughs at some comical sight. 

Now, watches and spy-glasses make their appearance, 
And Impatience, that vixen, begins interference ; 

To beguile her, through portholes we eagerly stare, 

For the nobles on deck are all taking the air. 

“‘ Hey-dey, what a bustle !” then “ All safe, all safe.” 
The crowd is return’d to its chatter and laugh. j 
“Pray, what was the matter?” “From the boat, near the ship, 
A woman fell over, and so got a dip.” 

But a hum of applause, yes, his triumph is full, 

Yet this hum of applause has betrayed our Jobn Bull, 
“What bum of applause ? come, I prithee, be brief,” 
Why, John was delighted to see them ship beef. 


* Mackerel. 
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With a smile ’tis observed by the Briton polite, 

How the glee of the crowd was improv’d, by the sight, 

For the rough, honest tar, had declared from his heart, 

That he thought this a sight that would beat Bonaparte. 

Some, «gain, with composure, predict peace and war, 

Others look at the great folks, and fancy a star ; 

But we, much fatigued, six o’clock now approaching, 

And on our good nature we thought them encroaching, 

When boats are made bridges, nay, tempted to think 

poe renee some of these freedoms, not strange we should 
sink. 

But here I must mention, when all was most merry, 

As here is each size, from the long-boat to wherry, 

When the crowd should disperse, I was fearful, I own, 

Lest your small boats, by barges, should then be run down. 

But a truce with our hopes, our predictions and fears, 

For now, yes, at last, our grand object appears ; 

And now, every eye to the ship is directed, 

Though to see Bonaparte, I no longer expected ; 

For between us what number of men! and aghast 

We stood, as still thicker and thicker the mast. [? mass] 

But now see Napoleon, who seems in his figure, 

What we call mediocre, nor smaller, nor bigger ; 

For, in spite of our fears, how it was, I can’t tell, 

What our distance allowed of, we saw very well. 

But, in this we’re full right, for now, hurry scurry, 

Boat rows against boat, with the madness of fury ; 

The show was all over, but time was out staid 

By some, and by others, attempts were still made 

To get round the ship, in hopes Bonaparte might 

At some place yet be seen, thus to perfect their sight.’ 


This doggerel helps us to realize the intense desire of the 
British public to get, at least, a glimpse at Boney, that great 
bugbear, who for so many years had been so great a terror to 
them, and whose existence, every one, from the highest to the 
lowest, had acutely felt in that tenderest place of our social 
economy--the breeches pocket. They all but carried out the 
threat made twelve years previously, of putting him in Pid- 
cock’s Menagerie, vide the following extracts from a contempo- 
rary pamphlet :*— 

‘The desire of all ranks to see him was excessive ; the 
guard boats were unable to prevent them from closing the 
ship, and it was amusement on board to look at the boats con- 
tending for places. Napoleon generally walked the quarter- 


* ‘Interesting Particulars of Napoleon’s Deportation for Life to 
‘St. Helena, &c, London, 1816. Printed for W. Hone. 
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deck about eleven in the forenoon, and half-past six in the 
afternoon. He ate but two meals in the day, both alike, 
meat of every description, different wines, coffee, fruit, &c. 
Immediately after each meal, he rose first and the others 
followed ; he then either went on the quarter-deck or in the 
after-cabin, to study. The comedy of The Poor Gentleman* 
was performed before him. He was much pleased at it; it 
went off very well. The scenery was good, but somewhat 
better dresses were wanted for the female midshipmen.t 

‘The immense number of persons who daily flock from alk 
parts of the country, to take a view of the person of Napoleon, 
is incalculable. He generally gratified the public curiosity by 
making his appearance every afternoon for two hours. 

‘Upwards of one thousand boats were from morning to 
night round the Bellerophon. The seamen of the Bellerophon 
adopted a curious mode to give an account to the curious 
spectators in the boats of the movements of Napoleon. They 
wrote in chalk on a board, which they exhibited, a short 
account of his different occupations. ‘At breakfast.” — In 
the cabin with Captain Maitland.” —“ Writing with his officers.” 
—‘ Going to dinner.’’—“ Coming upon deck,’ &c.’ 

Las Cases says :—‘ It was known that he always appeared 
on deck towards five o’clock. A short time before this hour 
all the boats collected alongside of each other; there were 
thousands ; and so closely were they connected, that the 
water could no longer be seen between them. They looked 
more like a multitude assembled in a public square than any- 
thing else. When the Emperor came out, the noise and 
gestures of so many people presented a most striking spectacle ; 
it was, at the same time, very easy to perceive that nothing 
hostile was meant, and that, if curiosity had brought them, 
they felt interested on going away. We could even see that 
the latter sentiment continued to increase ; at first, people 
merely looked toward the ship, they ended by saluting ; 
some remained uncovered, and, occasionally, went so far as to - 
cheer. Even our symbols began to appear amongst them. 
Several individuals of both sexes came decorated with red 
carnations. ’ 

Napoleon knew that St. Helena had been fixed upon as 
the place of his future residence, and did not at all relish 
the idea; but it was not officially announced to him until 

* By George Colman the Younger, 
} i.e., the midshipmen who tock female parts, 
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July 30th or 31st, when Lord Keith went on board the 
Bellerophon, and presented him with the following despatch : 


© Communication made by Lord Keith in the name of the 
English Ministers. 


‘ As it may, perhaps, be convenient for General Buonaparte 
to learn, without further delay, the intentions of the British 
Government with regard to him, your Lordship will communi- 
cate the following information. 

‘It would be inconsistent with our duty towards our country, 
and the Allies of his Majesty, if General Buonaparte pos- 
sessed the means of again disturbing the repose of Europe. 
It is on this account that it becomes absolutely necessary he 
should be restrained in his personal liberty, so far as this is 
required by the foregoing important object. 

‘The island of St. Helena has been chosen as his future 
residence ; its climate is healthy, and its local position will 
allow of his being treated with more indulgence than could 
be admitted in any other spot, owing to the indispensable 
precautions which it would be necessary to employ for the 
security of his person. ; 

‘General Buonaparte is allowed to select amongst those 
persons who accompanied him to England (with the excep- 
tion of Generals Savary and Tallemand) three officers, who, 
together with his surgeon, will have permission to accompany 
him to St. Helena; these individuals will not be allowed to 
quit the island without the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. 

‘Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, who is named Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope and seas adjacent, 
will convey General Buonaparte and his suite to St. Helena ; 
and he will receive detailed instructions relative to the 
execution of this service. 

‘Sir G. Cockburn will, most probably, be ready to sail in 
a few days; for which reason it is desirable that General 
Buonaparte should make choice of the persons who are to 
accompany him, without delay.’ 


Of this interview Las Cases says: ‘I was not called before 
the Emperor. The bearers of his sentence spoke, and under- 
stood French ; they were admitted alone. I have since heard 
that he objected, and protested, with no less energy than logic, 
against the violence exercised on his person. “ He was the 
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guest of England,” said Napoleon, “and not its prisoner ; he 
came of his own accord to place himself under the protection 
of its laws ; the most sacred rights of hospitality were violated 
in his person; he would never submit voluntarily to the out- 
rage they were preparing for him; violence, alone, should 
oblige him to do so,” &e.’ 

That the Government was in earnest as to his departure 
was soon shown, for orders came on August 4th for the 
Bellerophon to weigh and join the Northumberland, which 
was the ship in which Napoleon was to take his passage to 
St. Helena. He issued a formal protest :— 


‘I hereby solemnly protest in the face of heaven and 
mankind against the violence that is done me; and the 
violation of my most sacred rights, in forcibly disposing of 
my person and liberty. I voluntarily came on board the 
Bellerophon—I am not the prisoner, I am the guest of 
England. I came at the instigation of the Captain himself, 
who said he had orders from the Government to receive, and 
convey me to England, together with my suite, if agreeable 
to me. I came forward, with confidence, to place myself 
under the protection of the laws of England. When once on 
board the Bellerophon, I was entitled to the hospitality of the 
British people. If the Government, in giving the Captain of 
the Bellerophon orders to receive me and my followers, only 
wished to lay a snare, it has forfeited its honour, and disgraced 
its flag. 

‘If this act be consummated, it will be in vain for the 
English henceforth to talk of their sincerity, their laws, and 
liberties. British faith will have been lost in the hospitality 
of the Bellerophon. 

‘I appeal to history ; it will say that an enemy who made 
war for twenty years against the English people, came 
spontaneously, in the hour of misfortune, to seek an asylum 
under their laws. What more striking proof could he give of 
his esteem and confidence? But how did England reply to 
such an act of magnanimity? It pretended to hold out a 
hospitable hand to this enemy; and, on giving himself up 
with confidence, he was immolated ! 

, , . ‘ NAPOLEON. 
Bellerophon, at Sea, Friday, Aug. 4, 1815.’ 


This might have been good logic had it not been for the 
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little episode of Elba, which showed that neither honour, nor 
treaties, could bind him, and the contiguity of England to 
France was far too near. His residence here would be a 
fruitful source of intrigue and danger to both countries. 
Every reason of sound policy was for his complete isolation ; 
but, whether that sentence was carried out either humanely, 


BOXIANA, OR THE FANCY. 
(Published by Mr. Jones, 5, Newgate Street, October 1, 1815.) 


or with even a show of deference to Napoleon’s feelings, is 
another question, which needs no discussion here. 

On the 6th they anchored off Start Point, and were soon 
joined by the Northumberland and two frigates, full of soldiers, 
who were to form the garrison of St. Helena. By order, the 
arms of Napoleon’s suite were taken from them, but the ex- 
Emperor was allowed to retain his sword. All their money, 
diamonds, and saleable effects were put under seal, but 
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Napoleon kept his plate, baggage, wines, and_ provisions. 
The search of his personal effects greatly exasperated him. 

Between one and two o’clock p.m. of the 7th of August the 
transfer from the Bellerophon to the Northumberland was made, 
and then, as there was nothing else to wait for, ‘Cesar and 
his fortunes’ sailed for St. Helena. 

There were but a very few satirical prints anent him 
published after his departure, and, I think, not one after the 
news of his safe arrival at St. Helena. There was a sense of 
relief that now he was powerless for mischief, and a revulsion 
of feeling set in. It was then the heyday of Boxing, and it 
was felt repugnant to all feelings of English manliness, to 
‘hit a man when he was down.’ The Prince of Wales was 
severely remarked on for his conduct to his illustrious Captive, 
and the following poetry was exceedingly popular. 

The illustration on p. 251, which is separate from, but goes 
well with the song, is called ‘ Boxtana, or the Fancy,’ and the 
poem is an ‘ Epistle from Tom Criss to Bie Ben, containing 
some Foul Play in a Pugilistic Encounter,’ August, 1815 :— 


‘What, Ben! my big hero, is this thy renown ? 
Is this the new Go—kick a man when he’s down ? 
When the foe has knockt under, to tread on him then ? 
By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben / 
Foul! Foul! all the Lads of the Fancy exclaim— 
Charley Shock is electrified— Belcher spits flame— 
And Molyneux—aye, even Blackey, cries Shame ! 


Time was, when John Bull little difference spied, 

”T wixt the foe at his feet, and the friend at his side ; 
When he found (such his humour in fighting and eating), 
His foe, like his beefsteak, the better for beating ! 

But this comes, Master Ben, of your curst foreign notions, 
Your trinkets, wigs, thingambobs, gold lace, and lotions ; 
Your Noyeau’s Curacoa’s, and the Devil knows what— 
(One swig of Blue Ruin is worth the whole lot)— 

Your great and small crosses (my eyes! what a brood !) 
A cross buttock from me would do some of ’em good— 
Which have spoil’d you, till hardly a drop, my old porpus, 
Of pure English claret is left in your corpus. 

And (as Jim says) the only one trick, good or bad, 

Of the Fancy, you're up to, is fibbing, my lad } 

Hence it comes, Boxiana, disgrace to thy page !— 

Having floor’d, by good luck, the first Swell of the Age, 
Having conquer’d the prime one that mill'd us all round, 
You kick’d him, old Ben, as he gasp’d on the ground |— 
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Aye—just at the time to show spunk, if you’d any, 
Kick’d him and jaw’d, and Jag’d* him to Botany! 


Oh, shade of the Cheesemonger !} you who, alas! 
Doubled up, by the dozen, those Mounseers in brass, 
On that great day of milling,t when blood lay in lakes, 
When Kings held the bottle, and Europe the Stakes, 
Look down upon Ben, see him Dunghili all o’er, 

Moult the fall’n foe that can harm him no more; 

Out, cowardly Spooney / again and again. 

By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben / 

To show the white feather§ is many men’s doom, 

But what of one feather! Ben boasts a whole Plume / !’ 


And so Napoleon fades away. 


* Transported. + Shaw the Lifeguardsman. 
t Battle of Waterloo. § Cowardice. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Effects of Napoleon’s capture—The Navy in 1815—Margate and 
Ramsgate—French Prisoners of war—Treaty of Peace with 
France—Napoleon’s house—A soldier’s letter—A zealous Lord 
Mayor—Hotels and clubs in 1815. 


Tue effect of the capture and banishment of Napoleon was 
felt immediately, a great strain was taken off Europe, and it 
was known to all, that the peace, after so long a conflict, 
would be enduring. On the 17th of August we read, ‘The 
impressment of seamen is directed to be discontinued at all 
the seaports, as also the receiving of volunteers, except for 
the peace establishment. Orders have been issued at the 
different ports to pay off the Navy; and the seamen are to 
be sent to their respective homes, in small vessels, to be in 
readiness for that purpose.’ 

The Navy was a rough school then, and the officers mainly 
came from a very different class to that from which they are 
now recruited. What a Midshipman’s berth was like then, 
we may learn from the following extract from a letter: 

‘The Midshipman, whose Friends were not born before him, 
as the phrase goes, is easily distinguished amongst his more 
fortunate companions in arms ; you generally see him attired 
more like the prodigal son returning from his occupation of a 
swine-herd, than a British officer. His perforated worsted hose, 
shoes which have a very great resemblance to sandals, thread- 
bare pantaloons which were once blue, a tattered “ uniform !” 
coat, and a slouched hat, show that “ poverty, and not his 
will, consents.” 

‘A Midshipman’s berth (in a dark cockpit under water) has 
long been proverbial for the convenience, and elegance of its 
comforts; a large deal table, abundantly ornamented with 
hieroglyphicks, a form, and some broken chairs, two beautiful 
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brass candlesticks, well charged with grease, lights which 
seem to render darkness more visible, about ten plates and 
dishes, seven knives and forks, five pewter spoons, with cups 
and saucers in proportion, two old decanters without necks, 
and a very large stock of empty bottles, usually form the earthly 
stock of its utensils. To describe the valet, or attendant, 
would, indeed, be a difficult task ; perhaps the reader can call 
to mind Le Sage’s description of Domingo, whose vigilance 
prevented Gil Blas’ escape from the Cavern? If so, I need 
not trouble you with anything further on the subject, except 
that the one is, generally, the counterpart of the other.’ 

In the following, under date of October 3rd, we see the 
germ of our present steam navy: ‘We understand that a 
distinguished British Officer, who had an opportunity of view- 
ing the steam frigate at New York, pronounced it to be the 
most formidable battery of defence ever invented (they are 
to be stationed at all their different seaports) : and the Officer 
alluded to, has, we hear, strongly recommended their adoption, 
particularly for the Bay of Gibraltar.’ 

Steam had already been introduced into our Mercantile 
marine, and we find (September), ‘A Margate hoy of large 
dimensions, propelled by steam, goes constantly to and fro 
from London to Margate. From its novelty, and the cer- 
tainty of its arrival within a given time (about twelve hours), 
it is much thronged with passengers.’ 

It was the fashionable month for those popular watering- 
places, Margate and Ramsgate, and how our grandparents 
took their holidays is thus described : ‘ How very different is 
a watering-place from the rest of the world! In a com- 
mercial town every face you meet, carries the word “ busi- 
ness,” everyone seems so absorbed in his own cares, as not 
even to be conscious of the existence of his fellow men. Life 
seems to have an object, you involuntarily quicken your pace, 
cast your eyes straight forward, and enumerate to yourself 
the several matters you have to transact. There is nothing 
of all this at a Watering-Place, there you find the inhabitants 
divided into two classes, gapers, and smilers. By the gapers 
must be understood, those who are here to spend their money, 
and be amused; and, by the smilers, those who are here to 
gain their money, and be maintained. 

‘ Now the employment of the gapers is to lie in bed all the 
fore part of the day, “the dewy hour of prime,” to wear a 
great coat, brown hat, brown shoes, bathe, and ride half a 
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mile on a donkey, with a boy behind to whip it, read the 
newspapers during the middle of the day, and in the evening 
to dine, to go to a promenade in a ball-room, where during 
nine-tenths of the time everyone sits still ; or, to the theatre, 
where the pure air, and pure light of heaven are shut out, to 
make room for otto of roses and Argand lamps. Thus the 
amusements of the citizen are scarcely varied by his journey, 
or, rather, his voyage, for the packets bring the mass of 
visitors to Margate. The first effort the worthy Cit makes to 
get rid of the foul air of London, is to stow himself and family 
on board the hoy; here he finds eighty or a hundred amateurs 
of fresh air. Then if the wind be fair, and not too strong, 
they proceed tolerably well, but should the wind be foul, 
which Heaven in its great mercy forefend, such a scene opens, 
such qualms, and faintings, 


“Such revisitings, 
As make day hideous, and us poor fools of nature 
Most horribly to shake our dispositions.” ’ 


Although there was virtually peace throughout Europe, the 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, between the Allied Powers and 
France, was not signed until the 20th of November, at Paris : 
consequently the prisoners of war were not released. We 
can well understand the irritation of the poor fellows, who 
knew that it was only red tape that was preventing their 
return to their country and homes, and are, therefore, not 
surprised to hear (September 13th), that ‘the prisoners in 
confinement on board the prison ships at Cowes, meditated 
escape on the night of the Ist instant, but their plans were 
fortunately detected, through the perseverance and exertions 
of Lieutenant Whaley, 18th Regiment of Foot, Commanding 
Officer on board the ships. To show the length they intended 
to go, if necessary, to effect their purpose, they had actually 
sworn themselves to secrecy, by drinking their own blood 
mixed with cold water.’ ; 

They were rather expensive acquaintances, for I find that 
the cost of them, during the greater part of the war, for pro- 
visions, clothing, and superintendence, was calculated, in 
detail, to amount to £1,000 per diem—and this was exclusive 
of building materials used for their prisons. 

The text of the Treaty arrived here on the 27th of Novem- 
ber. London was illuminated, Peace was proclaimed, as was 
also a Day of Thanksgiving. 
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Napoleon’s House and furniture were manufactured here, 
and were ready for shipment by the end of October. I have 
but space to describe the house ; suffice it to say, that the 
furniture was fitted for the use of an opulent gentleman, 
rather than for the quondam ruler of Europe. ‘The frame- 
work for the house is nearly completed at Woolwich. The 
front is in the Grecian style. It is about 120 feet in length, 
containing fourteen windows, and a fine open corridor. The 
depth of the building is about 100 feet, with a back corridor, 
almost making the whole structure square.—It is two stories 
high, and will have an elegant cottage appearance. The 
ground-floor of the right division of the house, contains 
Bonaparte’s apartments. In the centre of this wing is his 
drawing-room, which, as well as the other apartments for his 
accommodation, is about 30 feet in length, by a breadth of 
20. This proportion runs through the whole. Next, is his 
dining-room, with an adjoining library, behind which, is a 
capacious billiard-room. His bedroom, dressing-room, and 
bath, are of course connected. The left division of the edifice 
contains apartments for the officers of his suite. The rear 
comprises the servants’ and store rooms. The kitchen is 
detached from the regular building, and yet perfectly con- 
venient to the dining-room, without communicating any 
offensive fumes to the principal range of rooms. ‘This is of 
no small value in a sultry climate. The Hall is plain, and 
merely furnished with seats. The corridors will furnish a 
cool and shaded promenade.’ 

China, stationery, and two fowling-pieces, one with per- 
cussion locks, and every necessary appertaining to them were 
sent out, as well as artisans to fit up the house; and the 
whole of this consignment, weighed nearly five hundred tons. 

The following letter, which seems genuine, tells a tale of 
what our soldiers went through in the early part of this 
century :— 


«Paris IN FRANCE Sth Sept. 1815. 


‘ Dear Moruer AND Sister,—I have taken the oppertunity 
of writing these lines to you hoping it will find you in good 
health, as it now leaves me at this present thank be to God 
for it. I am very sorry I did not anser your Letters as I had 
not opportunity for we was very busy fighting the french a 
long time every day in the Mountains in Spain and I always 
had good luck til one day I received two balls one ae me 
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right on my brest plate and knocked me downe and as soon 
as I got my wind agen I fired about ten rounds more and 
then another hitt me through my hip which was bad along 
time and one came through my Haversack and another throw 
my trowsers and shirt and that same night was very wet and 
no fires could be lighted and it was very cold on the Mountains 
but the Dockter was very good to me and after that we drove 
the french into their own Country and made them beg for 
peace and then we went into Ammerica into upper Kanndy 
where we had all the fighting with the Yankeys till we got a 
piece of them seven hundred miles up the Contrey nigh to the 
falls of Naygaray which you know is 1 of the 7 wonders of the 
world and there my Captain was so kind as to give me a pass 
without date and I workd for a large farmer all winter and had 
plenty of vittles and a good bed fit for any Gentleman and 
the Ridgment was then ling in Barns and when the men had 
to get up their hare was frose to their heads and they could not 
pull the Blankets from the floore and I thote myself well 
off and this farmer bid 100 Dollars for my discharge and we 
returned to Spithead and was 6 weeks on the Water which is 
4 thousand 5 hundred miles and is colled a good passage* and 
wee could not get a shore after all this for we was ordered to 
french flanders and at last we have got to Paris and is in the 
Buss de bulling near to it which is a very fine place like a 
grove for a gateway and the french is very civil funny fellows 
to us now cause they know we can defend ourselves and they 
do not care for nothing but to get our Monney which theare 
is plenty way to spend and theare is shows and Montybanks 
every night and sundays and all and there is no Justesses or 
Methodys to stop them and there is all sorts of sights and 
Bartlemy fair is nothing to it and we are now agen com- 
manded by brave Duke Wellington that always conqurs— 
and there is soldiers of all sorts here past all telling Rooshons 
Prooshons and Austrions and Jarmans of all kind and the 
Rooshons are verry good naturd creatures and will do any- 
thing for an Englishman and says their prayrs every Morning 
and night and will fight their ennemis for ever for the 
Emperor and the Virgin Marey the same as we do for king 


-* Of course, now-a-days we can hardly understand this; but the 
old tubs used to take their time then.—It is recorded in the ‘ Annual 
Register’ of 1815, as follows : ‘16 December.—A vessel is arrived 
in the Thames from New South Wales after an extraordinarily 
short passage of less than five months,’ 


¢ 
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George and old England, and the Prushons is very quiet men 
and smokes all day long and the Austrions is fine tall fellows 
and the foot is drest as handsome as our Horse Officers and 
all our Officers is very good Gentlemen and we think to stay 
in france two Years and I am very contented—dear mother I 
wish it was not so far off or you and Bet cond come for I 
have savd some Monney and I larnt a littel french in Kannday 
but it is not the same sort it is here give my kind love to all 
inquiring friends and pray God bless you all from your loving 
son til death, ——&c. &e. 


What would the modern Patres Conscripti of the City say if 
a Lord Mayor were to appear like unto this? ‘We are happy 
to state that the Lord Mayor has commenced his Office with 
the most commendable alacrity. His lordship visited Billings- 
gate market at five o’clock on Tuesday morning ; and, yester- 
day morning, about the same hour, perambulated the streets, 
and visited the different watch-houses in the City. From a 
continuation of this conduct, at uncertain periods, we antici- 
pate the most beneficial results.’ I have seen no more 
records of these visits, and thence judge that some judicious 
friend had whispered in his ear, the advice of Talleyrand to 
a young diplomat—‘ Sur tout, mon ami, pas trop de zele.’ 

A very few more odds and ends, and I must close the 
Chronicle of 1815. On the 5th of December, was hanged, 
at Newgate, John Binstead, convicted of forgery, and at his 
execution a peculiar superstition is recorded: ‘ While on the 
scaffold, Binstead, in conversation with the Rev. Mr. Cotton 
(the ordinary of Newgate), requested that his hands might 
not be applied to persons who came to be rubbed for the 
wen. 

Of the Hotels and Clubs of this time Captain Gronow 
writes thus: ‘There was a class of men, of very high rank, 
such as Lords Wellington, Nelson, and Collingwood, Sir John 
Moore, and some few others, who never frequented the Clubs. 
The persons to whom I refer, and amongst whom were many 
members of the sporting world, used to congregate at a few 
hotels. The Clarendon, Limmer’s, Ibbetson’s, Fladong’s, 
Stephens’, and Grillon’s, were the fashionable hotels. The 
Clarendon was then kept by a French cook, Jacquiers, who 
contrived to amass a large sum of money in the service of 
Louis the Eighteenth, in England, and, subsequently, with 


Lord Darnley. This was the only public hotel where you 
17—2 
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could get a genuine French dinner, and, for which, you seldom 
paid less than three or four pounds ; your bottle of champagne, 
or of claret, in the year 1814, costing you a guinea. 

«Limmer’s was the evening resort for the sporting world ; 
in fact, it was a midnight Tattersall’s, where you heard nothing 
but the language of the turf, and where men, with not 
very clean hands, used to make up their books. Limmer’s 
was the most dirty hotel in London; but, in the gloomy, 
comfortless coffee-room, might be seen many members of the 
rich squirearchy, who visited London during the sporting 
season. This hotel was frequently so crowded that a bed 
could not be obtained for any amount of money; but you 
could always get a very good plain English dinner, an excel- 
lent bottle of port, and some famous gin-punch. 

‘Ibbetson’s Hotel was chiefly patronized by the clergy and 
young men from the universities. The Charges there were 
more economical than at similar establishments. Fladong’s, 
in Oxford Street, was chiefly frequented by naval men; for, 
in those days, there was no club for sailors. Stephens’, in 
Bond Street, was a fashionable hotel, supported by officers of 
the army, and men about town. If a stranger asked to dine 
there, he was stared at by the waiters, and very solemnly 
assured that there was no table vacant. It was not an un- 
common thing to see thirty or forty saddle horses, and tilburys, 
waiting outside this hotel. I recollect two of my old Welsh 
friends, who used, each of them, to dispose of five bottles of 
wine, daily, residing here in 1815, when the familiar joints, 
boiled fish, and fried soles, were the only eatables you could 
order. 

‘The members of the clubs of London, many years since, 
were persons, almost without exception, belonging exclusively 
to the aristocratic world. “My tradesmen,” as King Allen 
used to call the bankers and the merchants, had not then 
invaded White’s, Boodle’s, Brookes’, or Wattiers’ in Bolton 
Street, Piccadilly ; which, with the Guards, Arthur’s, and 
Graham’s, were the only clubs at the west end of the town. 
White’s was decidedly the most difficult of entry ; its list of 
members comprised nearly all the noble names of Great 
Britain. 

‘The politics of White’s Club were, then, decidedly Tory. 
It was here that play was carried on to an extent which made 
many ravages in large fortunes, the traces of which have not 
disappeared at the present day. General Scott, the father-in- 
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law of George Canning, and the Duke of Portland, was known 
to have won at White’s, £200,000, thanks to his notorious 
sobriety, and knowledge of the game of whist. The General 
possessed a great advantage over his companions by avoiding 
those indulgences at the table which used to muddle other 
men’s brains. He confined himself to dining off something 
like a boiled chicken, with toast and water ; by such a regimen 
he came to the whist table with a clear head, and, possessing, 
as he did, a remarkable memory, with great coolness and 
judgment, he was able honestly to win the enormous sum ot 
£200,000. ; 

‘At Brookes’, for nearly half a century, the play was of a 
more gambling character than at White’s. Faro and Macao 
were indulged in to an extent which enabled a man to win, 
or to lose a considerable fortune in one night. It was here 
that Charles James Fox, Selwyn, Lord Carlisle, and other 
great Whigs, won and lost hundreds of thousands ; frequently 
remaining at the table for many hours without rising. 

‘On one occasion, Lord Robert Spencer contrived to lose 
the last shilling of his considerable fortune, given him by his 
brother, the Duke of Marlborough ; General Fitzpatrick being 
much in the same condition, they agreed to raise a sum ot 
money, in order that they might keep a faro bank. The 
members of the club made no objection, and ere long, they 
carried out their design. As is generally the case, the bank 
was a winner, and Lord Robert bagged, as his share of the 
proceeds, £100,000. He retired, strange to say, from the 
foetid atmosphere of play, with the money in his pockets, and 
never again gambled. George Harley Drummond, of the 
famous banking house, Charing Cross, only played once in his 
whole life at White’s Club, at whist, on which occasion he lost 
£200,00 to Brummell. This event caused him to retire from 
the banking house of which he was a partner. 

‘Lord Carlisle was one of the most remarkable victims 
amongst the players at Brookes’, and Charles Fox, his friend, 
was not more fortunate, being, subsequently, always in 
pecuniary difficulties. Many a time, after a long night of 
hard play, the loser found himself at the Israelitish estab- 
lishment of Howard and Gibbs, then the fashionable, and 
patronized, money-lenders. These gentlemen never failed to 
make hard terms with the borrower, although ample security 
was invariably demanded. 

‘The Guards’ Club was established for the three regiments 
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of Foot Guards, and was conducted upon a military system. 
Billiards and low whist were the only games indulged in. 
The dinner was, perhaps, better than at most clubs, and con- 
siderably cheaper. I had the honour of being a member for 
several years, during which time I have nothing to remember, 
but the most agreeable incidents. Arthur’s and Graham’s 
were less aristocratic than those I have mentioned ; it was at 
the latter, thirty years ago, that a most painful circumstance 
took place. A nobleman of the highest position, and influence 
in society, was detected in cheating at cards, and, after a trial, 
which did not terminate in his favour, he died of a broken 
heart. 

‘Upon one occasion, some gentlemen of both White’s and 
Brookes’ had the honour to dine with the Prince Regent, and 
during the conversation, the Prince inquired what sort of 
dinners they got at their clubs; upon which, Sir Thomas 
Stepney, one of the guests, observed that their dinners were 
always the same, “the eternal joints, or beefsteaks, the boiled 
fowl with oyster sauce, and an apple tart—this is what we 
have, sir, at our clubs, and very monotonous fare it is.” The 
Prince, without further remark, rang the bell for his cook, 
Wattier, and, in the presence of those who dined at the Royal 
table, asked him whether he would take a house, and organize 
a dinner club. Wattier assented, and named Madeson, the 
Prince’s page, manager, and Labourie, the cook, from the 
Royal kitchen. The Club flourished only a few years, owing 
to high play that was carried on there. The Duke of York 
patronized it, and was a member. I was a member in 1816, 
and frequently saw his Royal Highness there. The dinners 
were exquisite; the best Parisian cooks could not beat 
Labourie. The favourite game played was Macao.’ 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


1816. 


Day of Thanksgiving—‘ Battle for the Standard ’—Return of the 
troops—Frozen game brought over by Esquimaux—The Regent’s 
practical joke-—Rejection of the Prince of Orange by the Princess 
Charlotte, and acceptance of Prince Leopold as her husband— 
Her marriage—‘ The R——1 Whiskers —The Regent’s yacht. 


Tuis new year began well. The 18th of January was chosen 
as a solemn day of Thanksgiving to the Almighty for the 
blessings of Peace—a form, which one would have thought, 
would, out of the commonest sentiment of gratitude, have 
taken place six months previously, after Waterloo, and the 
submission of Napoleon; but, of course, gratitude to God 
must needs be subservient to diplomatic Red Tape ; and He 
had to wait for the expression of the nation’s thankfulness. 
This day was also the Queen’s birthday, and the guns were 
fired, and the coloured lamps were lit at night, in token of 
the country’s joy at having so gracious a person so long 
spared to them, so ‘Serve God and honour the Queen’ was 
thoroughly, and properly, carried out at an economical rate. 
There was also, out of pure generosity, something thrown in. 
The French Colours, taken at Waterloo, two in number, were 
deposited in the Chapel at Whitehall. Country newspapers 
please copy the following: ‘The ceremony was conducted 
with perfect order ; and, associated, as it was, with the duties 
of religious worship ; the memory of the Contest in which the 
trophies were won, and the sight of the brave veterans who 
had survived its carnage, the influence it produced was not of 
an ordinary nature, but rather approached to a sentiment of 
sublimity ’ (Z7%mes). Perhaps a portion of the ‘ sublimity’ was 
owing to the fact that the Guards ‘were dressed in new 
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clothing, with Caps on a new principle, and, as we are informed, 
far superior in comfort to the wearers.’ 

This Military tailoring is a craze which seizes great minds 
at times. It has needed the colossal brains of the Duke of 
York, the Prince Regent (who, when he took to yachting, the 
Service prayed to be delivered from, in case he should alter 
their already too expensive uniform), of Albert the Good, 
whose hat is enshrined in the pages of Punch, and the Duke 
of Cambridge, whose attention to buttons, and facings, has won 
him world-wide renown—and everybody is so much better, and 
more efficient, from the outcome of their laborious study. 

One of these Eagles was won after a stubborn fight, which 
would have entitled its Captor to the Victoria Cross, now-a- 
days. It was the metaphorical captive of the spear and bow 
of Sergeant Ewart, whose exploit, on his being gazetted 
Ensign in the 3rd Royal Veteran battalion, is thus contem 
poraneously chronicled. It was on the 18th of June, and on 
‘the afternoon of that eventful day, the 92nd Regiment, 
reduced to two hundred, charged a column of the Enemy, 
from two thousand to three thousand strong ; they broke into 
the centre of the column, and the moment they pierced it, 
the Scotch Greys dashed in to their support, when both these 
gallant Corps cheered, and huzzaed “Scotland for ever!” 
The Enemy, to a man, were put to the sword, or made 
prisoners. The Greys, afterwards, charged the second line, 
which amounted to five thousand men ; it was in the first that 
Sergeant Ewart captured the French eagle; the affair is thus 
modestly detailed by himself: “I had a hard contest for it ; 
the officer who carried it thrust for my groin; I parried it off, 
and cut him through the head; after which I was attacked 
by one of the lancers, who threw his lance at me, but missed 
the mark, by my throwing it off with my sword by my right 
side, then I cut him from the chin upwards, and went through 
his teeth. Next, I was attacked by a foot soldier, who, after 
firing, charged me with his bayonet, but I parried it off, and - 
cut him through the head—so that finished the contest for 
the eagle.” ’ An incident which is well commemorated by 
Ansdell, in his picture (1848), the ‘ Battle for the Standard,’ 

The Medals for Waterloo and bars for the Campaign were 
now being distributed, but it took about forty years to 
thoroughly give them to their rightful owners ;* their dis- 

* It took longer, vide this extract from The Globe, March 18, 
1889 -—* A Taxpy Honovr,—Captain Gammell is 92. It is only 
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tribution being about as slow as is naval prize money, or the 
Banda and Kirwee booty. 

The troops were not too quick in coming back from Paris, 
which they had occupied, and the Foot Guards only returned 
late in the year of 1815. In fact, in January of this year, they 
took up their old quarters at Windsor, in presence of the 
Queen, princesses, and the most puissant Duke of York. 
They wore laurels in their Caps on this occasion. I do not 
think they have worn them since. 

Judging from our standpoint, one can hardly realize the 
first importation of frozen meat; and it was duly chronicled 
as a curiosity : ‘To such a pitch is mercantile speculation for 
the luxurious now arrived, that we understand three poor 
Laplanders have come over in the last packet from Gottenburg, 
and are on their way to London with five sledges, laden with — 
Lapland Game, consisting of ‘I'jadear (Cock of the Wood), 
Cappercally Orrar (black cock), Sué Ripor (Ptarmigan), 
Hjarpar (hazel hen), except the black cock all species of the 
grouse, but now extinct in this country. Those birds are 
considered the greatest delicacies of the North, and are, we 
are told, in the highest state of preservation.’ 

This was written at the end of January, and, at the begin- 
ning of February, we find that our unfortunate Northern 
guests had landed on a somewhat inhospitable shore, for they 
had to pay over £50 duty for imported game, and £10 freight 
from Harwich to London. But this frozen game was quite 
novel, and it deserves a contemporary account of what they 
thought of itat the time. ‘The state of preservation in which 
these birds are, is really surprising, after travelling upwards 
of one thousand miles. They are preserved by being hung 
up to freeze as soon as killed, and, afterwards, being packed 
in cases, lined with skin to keep out the air. This process so 


within the last ten days that he has received an honour which he 
won nearly three-quarters of a century ago, As Ensign James 
Gammell he was present at the sortie of Bayonne, and leaving the 
army shortly afterwards never applied for the medal, At last 
Captain Gammell has found himself decorated with two—one the 
Jubilee medal, accompanied by a letter from Sir Henry Ponsonby 
on behalf of the Queen ; the other the Peninsular medal, with the 
clasp for the Nive, forwarded by the Duke of Cambridge. It is 
never too late to decorate a gallant man, and Colovel Balguy, who 
has been active in this matter, is to be congratulated upon the 
success which his efforts have attained,’ 
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effectually preserves them, that when the packages are opened, 
the birds are frozen quite hard ; and those packages which 
are not opened, will continue in this state for some weeks. 
The mode in which the small birds are dressed in Sweden, is 
by stewing them in cream, with a little butter in it, after 
being larded, which, it is said, gives them an exquisite flavour : 
the large ones are roasted and basted with cream, which is, 
afterwards, served up with sauce. These Laplanders wear a 
kind of great coat, made of reindeer skin, with caps and 
gloves of the same, which gives them a very grotesque ap- 
pearance: they are very shy of appearing in the streets in 
this attire, on account of their attracting so many people 
round them.’ 

This absurdity of charging an import duty on game was 
enforced, not only in the case of these poor Laplanders, but, 
at other times: for instance, under date of 24th of February 
we read: ‘A greengrocer of Brighton imported twenty 
partridges and two hares from France, and paid the importa- 
tion duty on them; he was, notwithstanding, convicted of 
exposing the said game for sale by the Magistrates at Uckfield, 
and fined £110, which, being unable to pay, he was com- 
mitted for three months to Lewes House of Correction.’ 

The Esquimaux stopped all the summer and autumn in 
England, and were a popular exhibition. They travelled all 
over the country, and we hear of one of them in the Caledonian 
Mercury, September same year: ‘His canoe is esteemed a 
very great curiosity, weighing only 16lbs., he rows it by one 
oar or paddle, and is so very dexterous in managing it, that 
he far outsails any boat with six oars. He is very expert in 
diving, and also in throwing his darts; he is so fastened to 
his seat, that he cannot fall out—as a drawer, like the mouth 
of a purse, girds him about the loins, so that, in an instant, he 
may be seen to dive under the water, head down, and keel 
uppermost ; again, in the twinkling of an eye, he raises him- 
self erect out of the water, and scuds along as if nothing had 
happened.’ 

On February 8th the Alceste, sailed from Portsmouth for 
China, having on board Lord Amherst, appointed Ambassador 
to that Country, and a numerous suite, the ships also convey- 
ing numerous presents for the Emperor. Of this expedition 
we shall hear more in next year’s Chronicle. 

The Regent was always being satirized by the publication 
of some of his own puerilities, or those of his suite, who, of 
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course, took their tone from him. The Brighton Herald is 
answerable for the following: ‘A gallant Admiral, residing at 
the Pavilion, was, a few days since, presented by a certain 
Great Personage, with a beautiful milk-white mare, which it 
was stated, had just arrived from Hanover. Nothing was 
talked of but this fine creature ; and everyone seemed anxious 
to have her merits put to the test. The Admiral mounted, 
tried her in all her paces, and though he could but approve, 
yet he pronounced her to be greatly inferior to a favourite 
black mare of his own. The present, however, coming from 
so high a quarter, was, of course, received with every expres- 
sion of duty and thankfulness. The long switching tail of the 
animal, not exactly suiting the Admiral’s taste, he sent her to 
a farrier to have it cropped,—when, lo! he speedily received 
intelligence that it was a false tail, and that, beneath it, 
appeared a short black one. This curious fact led to a 
minuter inspection, when it was at length discovered that this 
beautiful white Hanoverian horse was no other than the good- 
humoured Admiral’s own black mare, which had been painted 
in a manner to elude his detection.’ Thus it was that </e 
Roi s amuse.” 

But the Regent was fit for better things. On the very 
same date that the above was recorded, we find that he 
ordered, at his own expense, a splendid monument to be 
erected at Rome, in memory of Cardinal York, the last legiti- 
mate descendant of the Stuarts. 

Another serious event was preparing for him, the marriage 
of his daughter. We have seen that she would have none of 
the Prince of Orange—it is not quite certain whether, at this 
time, she was dotingly fond of him who was to be her partner 
in life for the brief portion of time allotted her. At all events, 
he came over here, in February, as the suitor for her hand— 
arriving on the 21st, and dutifully waited upon ‘papa’ on the 
23rd. That his suit would be a prosperous one, there could 
hardly be a doubt, for he was received by the Duke of Clarence, 
Sir R. Bloomfield (the Regent’s Chamberlain), Count Harden- 
berg, and the Nobility then residing at the Pavilion. 

‘ Happy’s the wooing, that’s not long a-doing,’ says the old 
rhyme, and this was speedily brought to a conclusion. The 
Prince paid his devoirs to his future bride, and her ‘stern 
parent,’ and then gracefully retired from the scene. In those 
days of no Telegraphs, the news of people’s happiness, or 
misfortunes, was longer in reaching them than now, for a 
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King’s Messenger had to go to Paris, only to find Prince 
Leopold gone to Berlin, and to follow him there, in order to 
tell him that the English Princess Royal had been graciously 
pleased to accept him for her husband. On the Messenger's 
return, the consent of the Prince Regent was officially given, 
and the Lord Chancellor affixed the great Seal to the Marriage 
Contract. 

On Thursday, the 14th of March, Lord Castlereagh appeared 
at the bar of the House of Commons with the following message 
from the Prince Regent : 


‘The Prince Regent, acting in the name, and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, having given the royal consent to a marriage 
between his daughter, her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta, and his Serene Highness Leopold George 
Frederick, Prince of Cobourg of Saalfield, has thought fit to 
communicate the same to this House. 

‘His Royal Highness is fully persuaded that this alliance 
cannot but be acceptable to all his Majesty’s faithful subjects ; 
and the many proofs which his Highness has received of the 
affectionate attachment of this House to his Majesty’s person 
and family, leave him no room to doubt of the concurrence 
and assistance of this House, in enabling him to make such a 
provision, with a view to the said marriage, as may be suitable 
to the honour and dignity of the Country. 


‘Goes 


The reply to this piece of blarney was a dutiful, or, more 
properly speaking, ‘an humble,’ address, to the Regent ‘to 
return to his Royal Highness the thanks of this House for 
his most gracious communication of the intended marriage 
between,’ &c., &c., ‘and to express our entire satisfaction at 
the prospect of an alliance with a Protestant prince of so 
illustrious a family,’ &c., &c.—and, as a matter of course, next 
day the House of Commons did what was expected of them, 
and voted a grant of £60,000 a year for the young couple, 
with the addition of a year’s income for outfits—£40,000 for 
furniture, plate, &c.; £10,000 for articles of dress for the 
princess ; and £10,000 to increase her Highness’s jewels. 

A Bill for his naturalization was brought into the House of 
Lords on the 26th of March, and was speedily made law. 
For some reason or other, perhaps because she was the 
daughter of her mother, the Prince Regent did not like his 
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daughter, and, at this time, his dislike was publicly spoken 
of. Among other things, she was not allowed to use the 
Royal livery (scarlet), a petty piece of spite, and the public 
feeling at this time is very well reflected by the following 
extract from the Morning Chronicle of the 13th of April: 

‘When the Prince of Coburg came up from Brighton to the 
Stud-house in Hampton Park, on Saturday last, he visited 
both Clermont and Bottleys. The first cannot be let, but 
may be sold; the second cannot be sold, but may be let. 
Clermont is a noble house, with a park of about 350 acres, 
well wooded. The value, including the timber, may be about 
£50,000. It is seventeen miles from town, and about the 
same distance from Windsor. But, again, we ask, why 
purchase such a place when there are so many palaces un- 
occupied ? 

‘One reason, rather improbable indeed, is given in answer 
to this question ; viz., that the Prince Regent may yet have a 
son; and that, to set up the Princess Charlotte in royal state 
as heir apparent to the throne, when, by such an event she 
might be disappointed of that elevation, would be highly 
improper. And this reason is given for all the proposed 
regulations—the revolting title of Kenda/—the green livery— 
the private houses—the restriction of drawing rooms, &c., 
&e., &e. Is there lurking under this specious pretext of 
future probabilities any design of a measure* (which recent 
circumstances, we are told, have made practicable) by which 
they might be realized? But, granting even the event to 
happen, that, by a second marriage, the Prince Regent should 
have a son, surely it would then be the proper season to 
make the arrangements for the Princess Charlotte which are 
now establishing, and the Prince, her august Consort, might 
-safely rely on the generosity and justice of the Nation for 
an adequate provision, in any change of circumstances that 
might affect his fortune, in the proposed union. The subject 
is too delicate to enlarge upon in a journal, but it is freely 
discussed in the upper circles, as if it were a matter actually 
contemplated at Court.’ 

The Royal Marriage Act, which was rendered necessary by 
the social escapades of the sons of George III. left and still 
leaves a limited choice of husbands to the female scions of 
Royalty, and, as they must be Protestants, they are confined 


* The Regent was then meditating taking proceedings for a 
divorce from his wife. 
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mainly to the petty princelets of Germany. Time does not 
change John Bull’s feelings with regard to such marriages, 
and the satirist from that time to our own, has always ridiculed 
the comparative poverty of the husbands of our Royal woman- 
hood. It was so with Prince Albert, with the Duke of Teck, 
and the other German princes who have married into our 
Royal family. John Bull, doubtless from his insular prejudices, 
does not consider these marriages as equal, and, although he 
spends the money, he has the grumble thereon to which he 
considers himself to be entitled. 

Hence the satirical print given herewith called ‘THE 
CONTRAST! or the Ci-devant German Captain in good 
Quarters !’ May, 1816. One sketch is entitled, ‘ A single life 
on the Continent, starving on Sour Krout!!’ On the ground 
is a paper ‘Thoughts on a journey to Wales to seek my 
fortune, and better my condition.’ A mouse is nibbling at a 
‘Map of the Principality of Coburg eight hundred square 
feet.’ The other is ‘Comes to England, is made a General,* 
and marries a lady of £60,000 per annum.’ On the wall is a 
picture of Camelford House, where the young couple spent 
their honeymoon ; and, as a change from his former meagre 
fare, is shown a huge piece of roast beef, and Hock, Champagne, 
and Burgundy in abundance. 

Tradesmen were as eager then, as now, to catch hold of 
anything new—and consequently we find the Kendal scarf 
being sold, and the Coburg hat and Kendal bonnet, which 
seem to have been ordinary straw work, but ‘for superior 
quality, and pearl-like colour, must, on inspection, have certain 
claim to universal patronage.’ 

On the 2nd of the ‘merry month of May’ they were 
married. The bridegroom’s costume seems to have been 
somewhat scanty, but yet he appears to have been rather 
proud of it, for ‘Prince Leopold very frequently appeared at 
the balcony to gratify their curiosity, dressed in a blue coat 
and a star.’ ‘ At two o’clock his Serene Highness went in a 
curricle to Carlton House, and paid a morning visit to his 
intended bride. He also rode round the exterior of Carlton 
House to view his new travelling carriage. His Serene 
Highness afterwards returned to Clarence House a little 
before half-past three, when the crowd was so numerous, and 
the anxiety to see him so great, that the footmen, in letting 


* In May, 1816, he was made a General in the British army, and 
afterwards Field Marshal. 
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him out of the carriage had nearly been pushed under it. A 
number of women and children were forced into Clarence 
House against their will, by the extreme pressure. In a few 
minutes after, his Serene Highness walked across to York 
House, when the crowd behaved extremely orderly, and, at 
the request of a few attendants, formed a clear passage for 
them to pass through. . . .. The Princess Charlotte of Wales, 


A SINGLE LIFE ON THE CONTINENT. 


at four o'clock, went in a carriage to the Queen’s Palace, and 
had the windows down to gratify the curiosity of the crowd 
in Pall Mall, but they were found to be so extremely 
numerous, that the coachman could not, with safety, drive 
through them, and went through the Park. On his coming 
out to get into his carriage he was assailed by a number of 
females patting him on the back, and giving him good wishes. 
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This delay gave a number of men an opportunity to take off 
the traces of the horses, in order to draw the carriage. They 
were prevailed upon to desist, but they did so (sic) a second 
time, and the Prince, it is supposed, would have indulged 
them in their desire, had not accidents been feared, and by 
exertions of the sentinels the traces were put to the carriage 


THE PRINCE IS MADE A GENERAL, 


again, and the carriage proceeded to Carlton House ame pis 
the loud huzzas of the populace.’ 


After all this mobbing they got properly marri 
off for Oatlands—the Date Ar yiniee eS aes Serie aes 
The bride was dressed in white Hama and silver, and 
perhaps, some of my lady readers will be pleased to hear that 
her frock was ‘finished with a very brilliant rollio of lama,’ 


- 
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which must have been ver i 

y comforting to her. The Queen 
et ncba would (to use an Americanism) have to have rigs 
a ‘back seat’ compared to the dear old Queen Charlotte, who 
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R——L WHISKERS, 1816. 


must have been ‘ exceeding magnifical.’ She wore ‘a beautiful 
gold tissue, trimmed with a mixture of gold and silver, having 


two flounces of brilliant silver net-work, richly embossed with 
18 
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stripes of gold lamé, and a superb head to the flounces of 
silver lamé border. The whole had a most grand, novel, and 
magnificent appearance.’ 

The satirical prints may, generally, be taken as a reflex of 
popular opinion, be it right or wrong, and the Princess was 


soon credited with having the upper band in the domestic _ 


arrangements of her new household. She is depicted as 
wearing her husband’s breeches, and taking the reins when 
driving—but this was meant for good-humoured badinage— 
not like the satires on the Regent, who was lampooned 
without mercy. His clothes, his personal appearance, even 
his whiskers were not allowed to pass unscathed—as the 
following will show : 


*1816. 
R—L WHISKERS. 
LAviev. 
From a puissant Prince to his cast-off whiskers, on leaving London to 
: make an Excursion. 


Adieu, my dear Whiskers ! dear Whiskers, adieu |! 
I ne’er shall love Whiskers, as I have lov’d you. 
So becoming your form, and so brilliant your hue, 
I ne’er admir’d Whiskers, as I’ve admir’d you. 
Your curve was so lovely, so like a horse shoe, 
Not a whisker at Court was so lovely as you. 
The Baron Geramb’s* were immense it is true, 
But they didn’t sweep round half so tasty as you. 
ay; ——’st Whiskers comprise hair enough for a head, 
But odious the shape, and the colour is red. 
Of beauty, ’tis known, that the line is a curve, 
Then the prize of all beauty you surely deserve ; 
For in curve so enchanting you lay on my chin, 
You completely eclipsed all the blubber within. 
Not Ganymede’s self, when he waited on Jove, 
Looked the model so like of the young God of Love ; 
Not Apollo the bright, nor Adonis the fair, 
Were like, my dear whiskers—adorn’d to a hair / 
Not drooping Narcissus, reclin’d o’er the stream, 
Himself the dear object, himself the dear theme, : s 
Was more charm’d with his face, thus presented to view, 
Than I’ve been with mine, when encircl’d with you.’ 


a 


* This gentleman will be noticed in matters theatrical, 
t+ Lord Yarmouth. 


* 
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A life of indolence, and sensual gratification, brought with 
it its concomitant punishment, and he suffered much from 
gout. There is a peep at his inner life, from a Newspaper 
paragraph of the 26th of March, dated Brighton: ‘It is true 
that the Prince has been on horseback, and has rode for some 
time about the Pavilion lawn. An inclined plane was con- 
structed, rising to about the height of two feet and a half, at 
the upper end of which was a platform. His Royal Highness 
was placed in a chair on rollers, and so moved up the ascent, 
and placed on the platform, which was then raised by screws, 
high enough to pass the horse under ; and, finally, his Royal 
Highness was let gently down into the saddle. By these 
means the Regent was, undoubtedly, enabled to enjoy in some 
degree the benefit of air and exercise; but the exercise 
implied little of spontaneous muscular power, and cannot, 
certainly, be considered as a criterion of renovated strength.’ 

A short trip to sea was suggested as likely to be of benefit 
to his health, and a Royal Yacht of some three hundred or four 
hundred tons burden was hauled up and put on the slips at 
Deptford Dockyard to be entirely new coppered and re-fitted 
throughout. The estimated cost of doing this was over sixty 
thousand pounds! of which the gilding alone is supposed to 
have absorbed nearly thirteen thousand five hundred pounds! ! 
Why! the very blocks to the shrouds and rigging were fully 
gilt, and the whole of the internal fittings were of the most 
gorgeous description. The Royal Sovereign was re-launched at 
Deptford on the 8th of August, 1816, and when the workmen 
had done with her, she was ordered round to Brighton, to be at 
the Regent's disposal. 


18—2 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Riots and agrarian outrages—Colliers, &c., coming to London— 
‘England in 1816’—Riots in Newgate—Marriage of the Duke of 
Gloucester— A chimney sweep’s wedding—Cruelty to a ‘climbing 
boy ’—The Mortar at St. James’s Park—Lighting by means of 
Gas—The Coinage. 


Anp what was the general state of the Country at this time ? 
During the very celebration of the Princess’s Wedding— 
the people, owing to high price of provisions, and the stag- 
nations of trade, were in very evil case. In those days an 
empty stomach, and rioting, generally went together, and, 
consequently, about this time the newspapers had to chronicle 
riots of a more or less serious description. On the 6th of May, 
we hear of one at Bridport where the windows of the principal 
millers and bakers were smashed, and a few hogsheads of beer 
stolen from a local brewer. It was soon put down by the law- 
abiding inhabitants of the place, and was nothing like so serious 
as that which took place at Bury St. Edmunds a few days after- 
wards, which sent the Sheriff of Suffolk packing off at once to 
London, in order to consult with the Home Secretary, and to 
request his assistance in overcoming the rioters. 

For some time there had been various agrarian outrages in 
the Eastern Counties, such as breaking thrashing machines, 
and firing barns and ricks, and these were supposed to have 
arisen because an increase of wages had not immediately fol- 
lowed on the rise in the price of bread. Impunity begat 
audacity, and they demanded that wheat should be sold at 
half a crown a bushel, and prime joints of meat at fourpence a 
pound. Some of the principal inhabitants, especially at one 
place, Brandon, near Bury, temporized with the Mob, and 
promised them that their demands should be complied with 
for a fortnight, which would give time for their grievances to 
be discussed. 
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This satisfied them for the moment, and they dispersed 
giving three cheers. But they again broke out, and, this 
time, destroyed some houses—and, moreover, demonstrated 
with bludgeons studded with short iron spikes, and, to shew 
their organization, they paraded a flag, having the legend, 
‘Bread or Blood!’ They threw fire balls about, smashed the 
street lamps, made an attack on some mills, and stole therefrom 
a quantity of flour, some of which, in their unreason, they threw 
into the river, and some they carried away. Some of the West 
Norfolk Militia, and a party of the 1st Royal Dragoons, having 
arrived, they were supported by the respectable inhabitants, 
and for a time some kind of order was restored. 

But the demon was abroad, and men began to be riotous in 
other places. In Norwich the mob smashed lamps, windows, 
&e., and threw fire balls about, besides stoning and wounding 
the Military, Yeomanry, and Militia, who were there to keep 
the peace. At Bury, a Mob wanted a manufacturer to deliver 
over to their sweet will a spinning jenny, swearing they would 
destroy his premises if he refused. This he had courage enough 
to do, and some two hundred special Constables being enrolled 
—peace was once more restored. 

At Cambridge they feared an irruption of the rioters from 
the Fen districts, swore in three hundred special Constables, 
and the Vice Chancellor, and heads of Colleges, resolved to 
arm the students, if considered necessary. But the Fen Men 
were busy in their own district. They rendezvoused at 
Littleport, attacked the house of the Rev. Mr. Vachel, a 
magistrate resident there, and wrecked it, doing about £2,000 
worth of damage. They extorted money from the inbabitants, 
they nearly emptied the publican’s cellars, and they loaded a 
waggon with every gun they could find. 

The decent people in those parts thought this was carrying 
a joke a little too far, and we read, ‘ These riots have at length 
terminated by the exertions of the magistrates, aided by a 
number of the gentlemen, and inhabitants of Ely, and the 
Royston troop of Volunteer Cavalry, together with a small 
detachment of the 1st Royal Dragoons, consisting of eighteen, 
who had, in the first instance, been sent for from Bury. These 
proceeded in a body, on the 25th of May, to Littleport, and a 
very severe struggle ensued between them and the rioters, 
who had secreted themselves in different houses, and were 
armed with guns, with which they fired many shots at the 
military and civil power, and severely wounded one of the 
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soldiers, but not dangerously. The military then received 
orders to fire, and the man who had wounded the soldier was 
instantly shot dead, and another fell, who, having lost the 
lower part of his face, and part of his tongue, is since dead. 
When this took place, the rioters were completely discon- 
certed, and fled in every direction ; but, by the perseverance 
and activity of the military and civil power,no less than seventy- 
three of the rioters were taken, and are now lodged in Ely 
Gaol. Many more were also taken, who, appearing to have 
been forced to join the mob, have been liberated. Amongst 
those taken, and now under confinement, are several persons 
of some property, and apparent respectability of life ; and it 
is very evident that rapine (not want) was the principal insti- 
gation of this unprecedented disturbance, as the parish of 
Littleport, on Wednesday and Thursday nights, resembled, in 
every respect, a town sacked by a besieging army, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants having been compelled to abandon their 
homes for the protection of their lives, and leave their pro- 
perties to the mercy of this daring banditti of robbers. 

“At least fifty guns and nine or ten large fowling pieces, 
such as are used by gunners for the destruction of wild fowl, 
each carrying at least four or five pipes* of powder, and as 
many of shot, were taken from the rioters, and plate and 
other articles to the value of £300 or £400 have been re- 
covered.’ 

In those days the Isle of Ely had a Chief Justice of its own, 
an office which was only abolished by the Act 6-7 William IV. 
cap. 87, and to him the King sent two Justices to hold a 
Commission on these rioters, which terminated with the 
Capital Conviction of thirty-four persons on charges of burglary 
and robbery : five of them were left for death without hope 
of mercy, and, on the 28th of June, they were duly executed. 

But these riots were not merely local—say in the Eastern 
Counties, they were in many parts of England. 

At Bideford—there was a small riot which was soon sup- 
pressed, at Newcastle, and upon the Wear, disturbance among 
the ‘Geordies’ about the high price of food, which wanted 
cavalry to suppress. More riots in Essex—another at Honiton, 
where they burnt a farm house, at Liverpool (but that was 
purely political). In very fact trade was very bad, and, to 

* A rough-and-ready way of loading guns, before Cartridges and 
Breech loaders were introduced, was by measuring out so many 
bowls of a Tobacco pipe full of powder and shot. 
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give one example, I take four consecutive paragraphs from 
The Morning Chronicle of July 3, 1816. 

‘As a proof of the unprecedented stagnation of trade, one 
day last week there was not a single entry for export or 
import at the Custom-house of London, a circumstance with- 
out parallel in the annals of that extensive establishment.’ 

‘In the neighbourhood of Bilston-moor, where there are 
many Collieries, and a number of iron works, the workmen, 
consisting of some thousands, have been thrown out of employ. 
They have solicited in vain for work in Warwickshire, Stafford- 
shire, and the neighbourhood. With a view of drawing 
particular attention to their case, they have resorted to the 
experiment of presenting a petition to the Prince Regent in 
person, to be accompanied by a present of three waggon loads 
of Coals. About fifty men are yoked to each waggon to drag 
it to town. One of the waggons proceeds by the route of 
Worcester; another by Coventry and Birmingham ; the route 
of the third is by Stourbridge. The men proceed at the rate 
of about twelve miles a day, and receive voluntary gifts of 
money, &c., on the road as they pass along, declining of them- 
selves to ask alms: their motto, as placarded on the carts, 
being—“ Rather work than beg.” ’ 

‘Upwards of ten thousand livery servants are said to be now 
out of place in different parts of England, owing to the 
prosperous state of the times, and the numerous emigrations 
to foreign parts.’ 

‘ The state of the times has had a very singular effect upon 
livings—the threat now of taking the tithes in kind, no longer 
alarms the farmer, as it is what he wishes the Clergyman to 
do ; and, on a Calculation, the value of Church preferment 
has diminished one half.’ 

I may as well tell the sequel of the Bilston expedition, 
and cannot tell it better than in the words of the same news- 
paper. 

‘One body of the Colliers, with the waggon of coals from 
Staffordshire, had reached Nettlebed, near Henley. Report 
had mentioned two, nay, three such bodies, each with a 
waggon. One of them proceeded by the road that leads to 
London through St. Alban’s. They reached that place, we 
understand, on Tuesday evening. The Home Department 
had sent down Magistrates to each of the three roads, by 
which the Colliers might approach the Capital. Sir Nathaniel 
Conant* was dispatched to the St. Alban’s road. The men 


* From Bow Street. 
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were found reposing on and about their waggon. The 
Magistrate stated to them the impropriety of the step they 
had either taken of their own accord, or by the advice of 
others—that this was not the mode to obtain relief—that it 
rather tended to prevent the accomplishment of their object, 
because it might lead to a breach of the peace. The Colliers 
listened with much interest and attention to the remonstrances 
of the Magistrate. It had not struck them, they said, in the 
light in which he had placed it. They confessed they had 
been ill-advised, and evinced a readiness to return immedi- 
ately to their homes. In consequence of this declaration, the 
Magistrate purchased the coals of them, which were left to be 
distributed to the poor, and gave each man as much money as 
would carry him back to his home. 

‘Another waggon with a party of Colliers, the one which 
had come by way of Henley, was met by the Magistrate at 
Maidenhead. The same representations were made to the 
men, and with the same success as at St. Alban’s. The coals 
were bought, and, the men agreeing to return home, received 
sufficient to carry them thither.’ 

A few days later on, is a paragraph which shews that this 
method of ‘stumping the Country ’ was coming into fashion. 
‘The example set by the Bilston Moor Colliers in dragging 
their waggons and petitions through the Country, is likely to 
have many imitators. Besides those that entered Birmingham 
on Wednesday and Thursday last, soliciting relief, and who, 
on Friday week, passed through Wolverhampton on their way 
to Liverpool, on Saturday week, a waggon load of coals, drawn 
by eighty men, with ropes, arrived in Leicester. A strong 
sensation of compunction for their sufferings was excited, and 
they collected a considerable sum of money. A second load 
arrived on Monday, but the Collection was, of course, for a 
smaller amount. The men behaved remarkably well. They 
had a certificate of their necessities, signed by the minister of 
their parish. Another team of Colliers passed through 
Leicester on Tuesday last, begging their way northwards. 

A little piece of poetry very well sums up 


‘ENGLAND IN 1816, 


In eighteen hundred ten and six 

Old England’s glory some would fix : 

Peace throughout Europe ; Royal Marriages, 
New Streets, new Palaces, and Carriages. 
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New Stars, new Ribbons, and new Crosses, 
A Coinage new, whate’er the loss is— 
Splendid new Bridges, splendid Lights, 
And Columns destined for our Knights! 
Sounds not this well? Then who would think 
We stood on ruin’s very brink ? 
For, now the Picture but capsize 
And view it with your proper eyes. 

In London, flashy shops behold, 
And new Bazaars, but nothing sold ; 
In every street, a carpet out, 
That shews my Lady on her route, 
To spend her poor remains in France, 
And teach her children how to dance. 

Then for the Country—Farmers breaking, 
Clothiers half ruin’d, Landlords quaking, 
A solemn gloom, no sun, no hay day 
Between this very hour and Lady. 
The Corn, too, laid, and some say rotting, 
The Luddites up in arms, or plotting— 
The panic general, and the Stocks 
As flat, almost, as the New Docks— 
Then a Subscription by the Great, 
Lest all our poor should emigrate, 
A boon that seems too sure a test 
Of apprehension for the rest. 
But last, and worst, a Ministry in doubt, 
Too weak to stand, too strong to be turned out.’ 


In August we had riots in Glasgow and Preston, and this 
in spite of the ‘ Association for the Relief of the Manufacturing 
and Labouring Poor.’ Nay, even the prisoners in Newgate 
caught the infection, and organized a riot of their own, which 
had a somewhat frivolous beginning. On the 25th of August 
a visitor to the prison had his watch stolen, and naturally 
complained of the matter to the Keeper, who ordered all the 
convicts and their visitors to be searched, and no more visitors 
allowed until the watch was found. The Convicts considered 
this as a breach of their privileges, and not only refused to be 
searched, but took possession of the Common Yard, and turned 
out, by force, all the officers, and turnkeys. Of course, this 
conduct could not be allowed, and the Convicts were ultimately 
driven into the upper wards—where, being armed with the 
iron railings of the staircase, they barricaded themselves as 
well as they could, and awaited results. 

The Keeper, on his side, did not like the look of things ; 
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he did not want any of his force injured, as they probably 
would be, if they attempted to force the wards, held by these 
desperadoes—and he disposed his men, so as to watch them 
well, to see they did not escape, and then sent for instructions 
to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, but all three were out of 
town. However, the Lord Mayor arrived on the Scene about 
two in the morning, and waited till six to see if the mal- 
contents would yield—but, as there seemed no chance of this, 
they were informed, when the usual time of calling them to 
breakfast, arrived, that unless they surrendered, they would 
have no food that day. This was an argumentum ad hominem 
not to be denied. One soon gave in, and, within an hour, they 
were all secured. 

Yet another Royal Marriage: which took place on the 22nd 
of July, between William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, 
grandson of Frederick, Prince of Wales, to his cousin, the 
Princess Mary, fourth daughter of George III., and, conse- 
quently, his cousin. It was a suitable marriage, for they were 
born in the same year (1776), and had long been attached to 
each other. There was nothing particular about the ceremony 
except that it was solemnized in the grand saloon in the 
Queen’s palace, where an altar was erected—and transformed, 
according to the fashion of Royal Marriages, into an unmean- 
ing buffet of plate. ‘The gold Communion plate was the 
most massive and costly that ever was displayed upon one 
occasion. It consisted of the Altar plate belonging to King 
William ; from Whitehall Chapel, two uncommonly large 
dishes, richly chased with appropriate devices of our Lord’s 
last supper with His disciples; the compartments round the 
dishes having also appropriate designs. Two immensely large 
flagons, from the Chapel Royal, beautifully chased ; also a 
large number of ewers ; several chalices, or cups of solid gold. 
Each corner had most superbly gilt tripods for six candles.’ 

By way of contrast, and also to illustrate the manners of 
the times, let us read the following account of a ‘ SincuLar 
Weppine. Tuesday evening the neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane was thrown into the utmost confusion, in consequence 
of an extraordinary phenomenon very seldom witnessed. 
Some sweeps, residing in Charles Street, having been married, 
they resolved to celebrate the day, and, about eight o'clock 
in the evening, the bride and bridegroom, attended by eleven 
couples more, all mounted on asses, and followed by several 
hundreds of spectators, with tin pots, horns, dust bells, watch- 
men’s rattles, flambeaux, etc., proceeded through Drury Lane, 
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and made their grand entrance into Holborn up Newton 
Street to the Bank public-house, where they stopped to get 
some refreshment ; but in forming the procession again, the 
bride’s Arabian was unfortunately thrown down by the pressure 
of the mob, and the lady precipitated in the mud. This 
enraged the bridegroom, who immediately dismounted, and 
began by dealing several blows among his neighbours, with 
extreme fury. The consequence was, that a general battle 
ensued, and several heads were broken. Gardner, the beadle 
of that district, came up, backed by about a dozen Knights ot 
_the lanthorn, who succeeded in securing several of the sable 
watriors, which finally dispersed the merry group.’ 

Apropos of chimney sweeps, we know that there was much 
legislation in behalf of the climbing boys, who were still 
much used, as a great deal of senseless prejudice and oppo- 
sition prevailed against the use of Machines: and that these 
poor boys needed some protection from their brutal masters 
the following case, on the 10th of July, at the Middlesex 
Sessions, will show. 

“At ten o'clock yesterday morning, the trial of William 
Molys took place at Hick’s Hall. Our readers will recollect 
that the prisoner was a master sweep, and lately stood his trial 
at the Old Bailey, on a charge of murder, for having by brutal 
treatment, caused the death of John Hewlings, a child of 
five or six years of age, his apprentice. He was, however, 
acquitted of this charge, but retained on an indictment for 
an assault on the same child. 

“To this charge the prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 

‘Mr. Walford, for the prosecution, stated the case. He 
related several cases of atrocious violence on the part of the 
prisoner towards the deceased John Hewlings, who was little 
more than five years old, and had been for a few months his 
apprentice. The learned gentleman’s statement was fully 
confirmed in evidence. 

‘Elizabeth Ware proved that she saw the prisoner striking 
at the child’s legs with a brush, to force him up a chimney, 
which he was unable to ascend, and then dragging him 
down, and dashing him with violence against the floor. The 
child screamed bitterly. 

‘Sarah Reeves corroborated the last Witness’s testimony, 
and added, that the Prisoner declared he would “serve the 
boy out” when he got him home. The boy complained bit- 
terly that his knees were hurt. 

«Anne Chandler proved that the prisoner came to her 
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house in Whitechapel on the 23rd of April, with the deceased 
boy and another, to sweep a chimney, into which he put up 
the former, who stuck in the flue for nearly an hour. The 
prisoner was at length prevailed upon to get to the top of the 
chimney, and extricate the child, which he did, with loud 
imprecations upon him. The moment he got him down, he 
knocked him against a chest of drawers in the room; and 
when the child, almost senseless from the blow, was endea- 
vouring to recover himself, he kicked him across the chamber, 
and in this case, as in the former, repeated his asseveration that 
he would serve him out when he got him home. 

‘Mary Craig, who lived next door to the prisoner, proved, 
that on helping the wife of the latter, who was drunk, into 
her own house, she saw the child on the ground near the 
prisoner, who desired him to get up, which he was unable to 
do without the assistance of a stick. Witness looked at the 
boy’s leg, which she found greatly swollen. At her sug- 
gestion, the prisoner rubbed the wounded part with ointment, 
and when he found the boy still unable to walk, he dashed 
him on the ground. 

‘George Rose, and Esther Jacobs, proved their having, 
on the 23rd of April, while accidentally passing near the 
prisoner’s house, been alarmed with screams and cries of 
Murder, and Mercy. Rose kicked in the door, and upbraided 
the prisoner and his wife with their unnatural conduct. The 
latter held a strap in her hand, with which she avowed she 
had been beating the child, and repeated that she would do 
so again. 

‘The prisoner, on being called upon for his defence, put in 
a written paper, containing a general denial of the charge, 
and stating that he was a victim of persecution. He did not 
call any witnesses. 

‘The Court then summed up the evidence, and the Jury 
instantaneously returned a verdict of Guilty. The Court, 
after severely animadverting on the atrocity of the prisoner's. 
guilt, sentenced him to two years’ imprisonment.’ ; 

All Londoners know the Mortar on the Parade of the 
Horse Guards, which was taken from the French at the siege 
of Cadiz in 1812, and presented by the Cortes to the Prince 
of Wales. Its elaborate allegorical ‘carriage makes: it a 
notable feature. It was uncovered on the Prince Regent’s 
birthday, August 12, 1816, and from that moment it was 
assailed with a storm of ridicule principally addressed at the 
Regent. _Pictorially the satires would scarcely suit this 
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fastidious age, but some rather smart things were written 
anent it both in prose and rhyme. Of the latter, the follow- 
ing caustic epigram is a good example :— 


‘On A RECENT EMBELLISHMENT OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Useless, and hollow, and unsound, 
And silly splendour all the plan, 
With venom’d reptiles guarded round, 
How like the Mortar to the Man!’ 


As the noble game of Cricket is now played, the stumps 
are drawn about sunset. In order to decide a match, would it 
not be practicable to take example by the following? ‘Cricket 
by Candle Light.—A match was played a few days ago, by 
night, on Sedley-green, near Bexhill, between Mr. S. Beaching, 
and Mr, J. Thomas, to be decided in one innings, which was 
won by the former. On this occasion, lanthorns were placed 
in different parts of the ground, and upwards of one hundred 
persons witnessed this nocturnal contest.’ 

This use of lanthorns shows that gas had not reached 
country neighbourhoods, nor has it yet in too many cases, 
Yet it was making its way in the large towns. In August the 
town of Preston, in Lancashire, was partially lit by gas, and 
this daring feat is thus recorded: ‘The length of the main 
pipes already laid is one thousand yards ; and in this space it is 
estimated that more than nine hundred lights, emitting flame 
equal to four thousand mould candles of six to the pound, will 
be attached to the main pipes in the ensuing winter. The plan 
of lighting a considerable space by means of a single burner, 
placed at an elevated situation, has been carried into effect at 
Preston. In the centre of the Market-place, which is of con- 
siderable area, there happens to be a handsome Gothic Column 
36 feet in height: on the top of this is placed a vase, in 
which is the burner; and it thus becomes the substitute of 
twenty-five common oil lamps, but with an effect which could 
not be equalled by double the number, placed in the most 
advantageous positions.’ The Chronicler’s figures appear to 
be rather hazy, for with one flame of four and a half candle 
gas it is difficult to imagine a light given equal to fifty oil 
lamps. 

The Silver Coinage was getting into a dreadfully worn con- 
dition (by the way, ours is nothing to boast of), and it had 
been settled that a new coinage of shillings and sixpences, to 
the extent of £2,500,000 should be minted; but, ‘as the 
period for the issue of the new coin approached, the fears of 
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the retail dealers became general, lest the plain English 
shillings and sixpences should be confounded with the 
French ones, and the whole refused. It was at Hull, early 
in September, where the tradespeople first refused to receive 
at their normal value, all plain shillings, or, in other words, 
all not appearing to be clearly of our own legal currency. In 
the Metropolis, it was at Billingsgate market, on the 20th of 
September, where plain shillings and sixpences were first 
indiscriminately refused; from thence, the refusal of them 
spread through the Borough, and, in the evening, became 
general throughout the Metropolis. A great stagnation in 
all retail trades suddenly, and naturally, ensued, and the 
lower orders were disposed to commit disturbances in almost 
every market. This embarrassing and dangerous state of 
things being made known to the Lord Mayor, his lordship 
took immediate measures to preserve the peace of the City, 
not by means of force, but by promptly communicating to 
the public, from the Mansion House, a notice, of which the 
following is a Copy: 


‘Sirver Coin.— Take Notice.—The Bank of England do not 
refuse any shillings or sixpences on account of their being 
plain, provided they are English. 

‘ By order of the Lord Mayor, 
‘Francis Hosier. 

‘ Saturday Morning, Sept. 21, 1816. 

‘In consequence of the above notice, people assembled in 
crowds to take their silver to the Bank, for which they 
received Bank of England Notes and tokens.’ 


This somewhat palliated the small panic, but it was more 
allayed by another proclamation from ‘Wood, Mayor,’ that 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department gave notice, 
that ‘all shillings and sixpences that can be considered as of 
the Established Standard in fineness, will be exchanged for 
new silver coin when it is issued 7 and a further notice, ‘that - 
all kind of shillings, now, or lately in circulation, are taken at 
the Bank of England, with the exception of French, or base 
metal ; they therefore recommend to all shopkeepers, dealers, 
and others, in order to prevent any breach of the peace, to 
take such silver above named, as usual,’ perfectly tranquillized 
the public mind. 

We shall, next year, hear more about the new Coinage, 


which was being coined at the rate of nearly 300,000 coins 
per diem. 


CHAPTER XXV., 


Smuggling—‘ Resurrection Men’—More riots—Orator Hunt— 
Meetiugs at Spa Fields—Riots arising therefrom—Execution of 
one of the rioters—The King’s health, 


SmuceuinG, and illicit distilling, were reckoned among venial 
crimes, but both were practised to an extent unknown at the 
present time. Let us take a few examples in chronological 
order. 

January 31st. ‘A band of twenty-eight smugglers were 
met with lately, loaded with bladders full of smuggled 
whiskey, supposed to amount to 140 gallons, on their way 
from the Highlands to Glasgow. The Excise Officers, who 
met them, being only two in number, dared not attack them 
and they all got off.’ 

The next reminds us somewhat forcibly of some late smug- 
gling from one of Her Majesty’s yachts: ‘February 23rd. The 
following singular occurrence, has, it is reported, taken place, 
very recently, at Woolwich. A transport, laden with Ordnance 
Stores unfit for further service, arrived from the French Coasts 
for the purpose of returning them, and remained some days 
before the unloading began : it at length took place, when, it 
is added, some inquisitive officers of the Customs requested 
to examine the Contents of the articles, and discovered that 
what was considered, and marked on the packages, as shot, 
shell, rockets, and other combustibles, consisted of Claret, 
Champagne, silks, lace, &c. The whole, it is said, were 
immediately seized, amounting to a considerable sum.’ 

This plan seems to have been tried on again, for in the 
Annual Register, 30th March, is a similar case, in which it is 
said that there were goods to the value of £7,000, for one 
man, packed up as ‘ Return Congreve Rockets.’ 
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The same Magazine, copying from a Glasgow paper, gives 
under date August 30th, the following : ‘ How muchsoever the 
regular commerce of the Country is impaired by the present 
pressure, there is no question that the smuggling trade con- 
tinues in extreme vivacity. This extraordinary traffic appears 
to be conducted with a publicity that could scarcely be 
credited but on the testimony of one’s own sight. The 
Smugglers, or as they are styled from the manner of Convey- 
ing the Whiskey, Flaskers, go in large bands on the highroads 
in open day, and laugh at the traveller, who, by his looks, 
expresses wonder at contravention of the law so undisguised, 
and yet so undetected. On Monday night, for instance, a gang 
of twenty-four, with the order of so many soldiers, and under 
the directions of a leader who frequently called on those 
lagging behind “to keep up,” marched through Springbank, 
and the neighbouring hamlets to Cowcaddens (in the suburbs 
of Glasgow), where, in the face of numbers of persons, some of 
whom bawled out “Success to Smuggling,’ they entered 
a house, and deposited their laden flasks, until the shades of 
night would enable them to penetrate in safety to their 
re-setters in Glasgow. We are informed that the places of 
distillation are nearly as notorious to the inhabitants of their 
vinicity, as the methods of conveyance ; and whoever of the 
neighbours choose to make a visit to the popular distillers are 
regaled with undiluted spirit, wherewith to drink confusion 
to the Excise. Smuggled whiskey has, it is said, fallen recently 
4s, or 5s. a gallon.’ 

‘November 28th. One night last week, some smugglers 
displaced the layer of a tomb in the Churchyard at Fareham, 
and deposited therein several large kegs of contraband Spirits ; 
but certain officers being on the watch they had an early 
resurrection.’ 

This rifling the tomb was infinitely better than that of 
those ghouls, the body-snatchers, or resurrection men. In 
The Morning Chronicle of the 23rd of November is reported a 
‘Riot and Combination amongst the Resurrection: men. 
Tuesday evening (18th November) the inhabitants of Canter- 
bury Square were extremely alarmed, in consequence of a riot, 
which assumed the most alarming aspect, having taken place 
at the house of Mr. Millard, beadle to the dissecting room of 
Guy’s Hospital, whose family were attacked by a desperate 
gang of resurrection men, namely, Benjamin Crouch (Captain 
of the gang), James Hollis, William Naples, Patrick Garneth, 
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Peter Hannagan, Israel Chapman, and several others, who 
were proceeding to acts of violence, and threatening destruc- 
tion to the family of Mr. Millard, in consequence of his 
infringing on their profession, by employing men ignorant of 
their art in procuring subjects for the numerous students at 
the Hospital. 

‘ Their vengeance, it appears, arose from the circumstance 
of two or three persons having been employed by the surgeons 
to procure subjects on one occasion, which came to their 
knowledge, and they were determined to be revenged on the 
beadle, who was not at all concerned. The inhabitants having 
collected, the rioters announced that their allowance must be 
raised from four guineas to six; that they would allow fourteen 
days for an answer, and, unless their demand was complied 
with, they would pay the beadle a more severe visit: at the 
same time wishing it to be made known that they could 
command trade, bad as the times were ; and in the Country, 
their payment was no less than £20, on some occasions. The 
mob became exasperated, and, but for the interference of 
Mr. Millard, would have torn them to pieces. They, however, 
got clear off, and Mr. Millard applied to the Magistrates at 
Union Hall, where he procured a warrant for their apprehen- 
sion. Some of the party were held to bail, a few weeks ago, 
at the complaint of Mr. Ashley Cooper, for a similar offence.’ 

‘October 2ist. MarisoroucH Strreet.—It was stated, 
yesterday, that a most extraordinary affair happened at Mr. 
Brookes’, The Theatre of Anatomy, Blenheim Street. On 
Sunday evening, a man having been delivered there asa subject 
(a technical name for a dead man for dissection), in a sack— 
who, when in the act of being rolled down the steps, to the 
vaults, turned out to be alive, and was conveyed, in a state of 
nudity to St. James’s Watch-house. 

‘Curiosity had led many hundreds of persons to the watch- 
house, and it was with difficulty the subject could be conveyed 
to this Office, where there was also a great assemblage. The 
Subject at length arrived. He stated his name to be Robert 
Morgan, by trade a smith. John Bottomley, a hackney 
Coachman, was charged also with having delivered Morgan 
tied up in the Sack. The Subject appeared in the sack, in the 
same way in which he was taken, with this difference, that 
holes had been made to let his arms through. 

‘The evidence of Mr. Brookes afforded much merriment. 
He stated that on Sunday evening, soon after seven o'clock, 
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his servant informed him, through the medium of a pupil, 
that a coachman had called to inquire if he wanted a subject, 
from Chapman, a notorious resurrection man. Mr. B. agreed 
to have it, and in about five minutes afterwards, a Coach was 
driven up to the door, and a man, answering to the descrip- 
tion of Bottomley, brought Morgan in a sack, as a dead body, 
laid him in the passage, at the top of the kitchen stairs, and 
walked away without taking any further notice. On Harris, 
witness’s servant, taking hold of the subject’s feet, which pro- 
truded through the bottom of the sack, he felt them warm, 
and that the subject was alive. 

‘Here the prisoner Morgan, who seems to have enjoyed 
the narrative, with others, burst out into a fit of laughter. 

‘Mr. Burrowes—the Magistrate: Is it usual, Mr. Brookes, 
when you receive a subject, to have any conversation with the 
parties who deliver it? 

‘ Mr. Brookes: Sometimes ; but dead bodies are frequently 
left, and I recompense the procurers at my leisure. 

‘Mr. Brookes resumed his evidence, and stated that he put 
his foot upon the sack, upon being called by his servant, and 
kicked it down two steps, when the subject called out “ ?’m 
alive,” and, forcing half his naked body out of the sack, threw 
the whole house into alarm. (Here the subject again langhed 
heartily.) Conceiving that the prisoner’s intent was conceal- 
ment, for the purpose of inducing others to commit felony, 
witness armed himself with the bar of a shutter, one of his 
pupils brought a poker, and gave his weapon to another man 
in the house, whilst he flew upstairs for his pistols, which 
were unloaded ; but the prisoner seemed inclined to resist, 
and witness said to him, “ Resign, or else P’ll shoot you like a 
bug, and then dissect you in five minutes.” A Constable was 
sent for, and the subject was taken to the watch-house. He 
denied any knowledge ot how he came there, and said he had 
been made very drunk. 

‘After Mr. Brookes had returned from the watch-house to 
enter the charge against Morgan, he saw Bottomley loitering 
about the street, and, on scrutinizing his dress, it answered 
that of the person who had left Morgan there. There was 
another hackney Coachman with Bottomley. 

‘Mr. Brookes’ testimony was corroborated by Mr. Salmon, 
one of his pupils, and by Henry Harris his servant. The 
latter was confronted with Bottomley, and he believed him to 
be the man who had left Morgan. 
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‘In defence, Morgan said, that he had returned from 
Teddington, Middlesex, on Sunday, where he had been three 
days at work; that he had drunk freely on the road to London. 
He came through Westminster and the Park ; and, in Oxford 
Street, a man picked him up, and made him so drunk, that 
he entirely lost his senses, and had no recollection until he 
awoke from his stupor at Mr. Brookes’s. He had no wrong 
intention, and he had lost 5s. and some apparel. 

‘Mr. Brookes stated, and he was confirmed in it, that the 
man was not drunk, when at his house, and the manner of his 
extricating himself from the sack clearly demonstrated it.’ 

Bottomley, in his defence, denied all knowledge of Morgan, 
and the Magistrate remanded them; but the Newspaper does 
not tell the sequel. 

Undoubtedly, there was great distress throughout the nation, 
and there were riots all over the country. On October 18th 
there was a Corn riot at Sunderland, where, at market, owing 
to an advance in price, the Mob took away the Corn from the 
farmers by force and openly divided the spoil among them- 
selves: but some of the ringleaders were arrested. 

There were riots, and somewhat serious ones, too, in the 
iron districts of Wales, owing to a reduction of wages occurring 
simultaneously with a rise in provisions, and the Military had 
to be called out. <A riot took place at Calder lronworks, near 
Glasgow, and there the Military had to back up the Civil 
power. A Corn Riot about the same time at Walsall, where 
the windows of several bakers were smashed, and a New Mill 
gutted ; here, too, the soldiers were called out—and, a little 
later in the year, food riots at Dundee. 

It was scarcely to be expected that London would escape 
scot free, and we find that she came in for her share. There 
was at this time a violent Mob orator named Henry Hunt, 
who, after the manner of his kind, was very fond of hearing 
himself speak. He was born on the 6th of November, 1773, 
in Wiltshire, and was a farmer, but, having imbibed violent 
Radical ideas, farming was too unexciting an occupation for 
him, and, embarking on the troubled sea of politics, he became 
the darling of the Mob. It is not in the scope of this work 
to speak of him except in connection with the ‘Spa Fields 
Riots,’ but I may mention that in 1819 he was sentenced to 
two and a half years’ imprisonment, to pay a fine of £1,000, 
and to find security for his future good behaviour. He died in 
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There was, unfortunately, a great deal of distress, but this 
was in the way of being met by giving employment on works 
for the general good, in the Country, and in London by very 
munificent donations, such as £5,000 from the Prince Regent. 
But public distress always has been the demagogue’s oppor- 
tunity; he has very little chance of being heard when working 
men are well employed and contented, and Henry Hunt was 
equal to the occasion. 

On Friday, the 15th of November, about twenty thousand 
persons assembled in Spa Fields in consequence of a Requisi- 
tion from a Committee in Shoreditch (which Requisition had 
been placarded all over the East End of London some days 
previously) addressed to distressed tradesmen, manufacturers, 
and mariners, calling upon them to meet for the purpose of 
adopting some measures with a view to their relief. The 
people began to assemble, and by half-past twelve many 
thousands were in the fields. But as no one came to address 
them, many were going away, when a Coach drove up, and 
from its window, an announcement was made that Mr. Hunt, 
of Bristol, was coming. 

When the Coach stopped, a Rev. Mr. Parkes scrambled on 
to its top, whence he delivered a sensible introductory speech 
in which he said: ‘The occasion was important and critical, 
and it behoved the people to conduct themselves with dignity 
and firmness. If they acted with due moderation—if they 
adhered to the Constitution—their present suffering, even 
severe as it was, might serve to approximate their complete 
salvation. But intemperance and riot must injure their cause. 
(Applause.) 

He kept on speaking until the arrival of Hunt, who, not 
satisfied with his predecessor’s platform, retired to a public- 
house, ‘The Merlin’s Cave’ (still the same sign, 131, Rosoman 
Street, Clerkenwell), where he addressed the assembly, from 
a window. During his speech he frequently waved a tricolor 
flag, green, white, and red, which bore these inscriptions : 
‘Bread to feed the Hungry’—‘Truth to crush the Oppressors’ 
—‘ Justice to punish Crimes.’ 

He certainly began his speech with references to the 
general distress, but he soon drifted on to the subject of 
Reform, and tried to excite his audience by drawing attention 
to the Royal, and other Incomes. Here is a specimen of his 
oratory: ‘You have all heard of George Canning, that 
impudent dog, that vile, unprincipled, unmanly calumniator 
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of the people—that miscreant, whose language failed him in 
applying disgraceful epithets to you: but you do not know 
his family ; nay, I do not believe he knows his own grand- 
father. Yet Mother Hunn, who brought this hopeful cub 
into the world (without knowing who was his father), had 
£500 for the useful event, and her worthy daughters had also 
£500 each.’* And in another part of his speech he is reported 
to have said: ‘I know well the superiority of mental over 
physical force: while we have the power of exercising the 
former, we cannot be justified in resorting to the Jatter. 
This might be construed into a sort of ‘Don’t nail his ear to 
the pump’—and was remembered as such on the 2nd of 
December. 

Well, he made his Speech, and proposed some Resolutions 
which were cut and dried, and moved that they be embodied 
in a Petition to the Regent, which was to be personally 
presented to him. This Motion was carried by acclamation, 
and it was afterwards moved that Mr. Hunt, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, should present it. Hunt said he never had been 
to Court—that he never wished to go there, and, therefore, 
he requested that the meeting would not send him there. 

The Meeting, however, adopted the proposition, and Hunt 
said ‘That, having good health, with a willing heart, he 
should comply with the wish of the Meeting. He should, 
to-morrow, in conjunction with Sir Francis Burdett, seek out 
the Regent wherever he was to be found, whether at Carlton 
House, the Stud House, the Brighton Pavilion, or Manchester 
Squaret (laughter and applause); for, thank God, his horses 


had not yet been taken from him by the oppressive hands of 
the tax-gatherer.’ 


* Hunt must have known he was lying, for George Canning was 
born in London in 1770. His family was originally of Foxcote, in 
Warwickshire, and one of his ancestors had emigrated to Ireland, 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century, as agent of a 
company of Londoners in the plantation of Ulster, and settled at 
Garvagh, in the county of Londonderry. His father, George 
Canning, who had been educated for the bar, to which he was called 
by the Society of the Middle Temple, having offended his parents 
by marrying a lady inferior to him both in rank and fortune, was 
cut off by them with a pittance of £150 per annum. Finding him- 
self thus discarded by his family, who possessed considerable property 
in Ireland, he left that country, and removed with his wife to 
London, where, after unavailing efforts to enlarge the means of sub- 


sistence, he died broken-hearted, in a year after the birth of his son. 
+ Hereford House, 
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The meeting then broke up in a very orderly manner. 

On the 2nd of December another meeting was convened at 
Spa Fields to hear Hunt’s account of his stewardship. He 
duly arrived, and went into ‘The Merlin’s Cave.’ Addressing 
the Mob, he said that having found that Sir Francis Burdett 
was at Brighton, he determined to do their will by himself. 
‘JI went, then, first of all, to Carlton House, where, being ad- 
mitted, I inquired if I could have an audience of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, for the purpose of presenting 
your Petition to him. I was told, there was no way of pre- 
senting that Petition, unless at the Prince’s Levée, or by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, that is, Lord 
Sidmouth, you know. I then inquired when a Levée would 
take place, and was told it was quite uncertain, at least none 
would be for some time.’ 

He then thought he was entitled to use his own discretion, 
and waited upon Lord Sidmouth, which he did, having first 
written his lordship a letter, and enclosing the Petition. He 
was received by Lord Sidmouth most courteously, and after- 
wards spoke of his reception in terms of eulogy. His lordship 
assured him that what had been told him at Carlton House 
was perfectly true, and that he would present the petition to 
his Royal Highness without delay ; adding (to quote Hunt’s 
speech), ‘that since the present family had come to the 
throne, no answer had ever been given to any Petition, unless 
presented by the Corporation of London, or by the two 
Universities, that, when he, himself, as Secretary of State, 
presented a Petition, he made his bow, and went on, and if I 
went to the Levée, I could only do the same.—Ah! Gentle- 
men, this is the Court Fashion. I told you I did not wish to 
go there.’ 

But, either the fact of his going to Court, or his subsequent 
knowledge of popular feeling, made him far quieter in his 
after speech; and, although the Resolutions proposed were 
far too advanced to be accepted by the moderate Reformers 
there was not the same rancour in his speech, or the Resolu- 
tions, as in his previous speeches, and the meeting, asa whole, 
was very orderly. ; 

But, as we have the unfortunate example in our own times 
—not so very long ago, in Trafalgar Square—the calling to- 
gether of a Mass meeting does not always guarantee that the 
gathering shall consist entirely of persons interested in the 
object of the meeting—the thing is impossible. The gather- 
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ing of a crowd is the rough’s opportunity, and the greater the 
Crowd, the greater his chance. If, to this, are added the 
thousands of fools who go to look on, get mixed up in the 
mob, and occasionally get a cracked head, broken arm, or are 
trampled on, as a reward for their folly, we have the same 
mob to-day as there was in 1816. 

I cannot believe that Hunt, or any of those who were 
absolutely around him, ever for a moment foresaw, or could 
have conceived, the outcome of this Meeting. The former 
one, on November 15th, was marked by its order; their 
petition had been courteously received, and presented to the 
Regent ; but the roughs only want a Cry and a Crowd, and 
both were afforded them ; hence the subsequent riot. 

In fact, it was before the business commenced that a 
waggon drove up bedecked with tricolor flags and mottoes— 
the same sort of thing that we could, if we were foolish 
enough to go and look, see two or three Sundays in the year 
in Hyde Park—where the leather-lunged patriots belch forth 
their opinions—and in it was the typical Mob-orator, ‘a young 
man,’ named Watson. He was something in the Medical 
profession, and not being successful in that branch of industry 
tried, as needy patriots will do, to turn instructor of the 
people. He is reported to have made a very inflammatory 
speech, and ‘at the close he asked them if they would accom- 
pany him? There was a Cry on the part of some that they 
would to any place. “ And will you protect me ?” he said.— 
They replied, “ As long as life remained.” 

‘He jumped off the waggon, and headed the Mob, which 
went from Spa Fields to Skinner Street, and whose disgraceful 
conduct is detailed below ; but who appeared to have had no 
other connection with the Meeting in Spa Fields than being 
on the spot where it was held. There is, indeed, no doubt, 
from the circumstances that occurred, that the greater number 
of those men who behaved so outrageously in the City, came 
to Spa Fields with a premeditated design not to take any part. 
in the business of the Meeting, but to commit riot, as it 
appears that about two hundred men, chiefly dressed like 
sailors, had no sooner arrived there, than they found the man 
above mentioned ready to lead them, and they immediately 
followed him. These formed the chief part of the Mob in the 
City. It is evident, therefore, that all this was the result of 
some previous concerted plan, but it is equally evident that 
the plan had no connection with the Spa Fields meeting, the 
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people who came to attend it remaining perfectly quiet, and 
taking no part in these outrageous proceedings. . 

‘The Lord Mayor, as on the former day of meeting at Spa 
Fields, took every precaution for the purpose of preserving 
the public peace ; but, serious apprehensions being entertained 
that on the present occasion mischief and outrage were con- 
templated by the misguided populace, additional measures 
were adopted. The Ward Constables, who had been con- 
siderably augmented, assembled at an early hour, and the 
following notice was posted on large boards, and not only 
fixed in conspicuous places, but carried about various parts of 
the City, by order of bis Lordship :— 

“« Our Sovereign Lorp tHE Kine 


Chargeth and commandeth all persons being assembled, 
immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably depart to 
their habitations, or to their lawful business, upon the pains 
contained in the Acts of the first year of King George—for 
preventing Tumults and Riotous Assemblies. 

“Gop save THE Kine,” 


‘The Lord Mayor, who was actively engaged all the 
morning in devising his arrangements, suddenly received 
information that a body of rioters, headed by a young man 
(whose name was said to be Watson), and who addressed the 
multitude at an early hour in Spa Fields, was on its way, by 
Clerkenwell, to the City. They had, in fact, already reached 
Snow Hill, and it was impossible at the moment to stop 
their career. Upon their arrival at Snow Hill, three of 
the rioters marching some distance before the multitude, 
entered the shop of Mr. Beckwith, the gunmaker, and 
demanded arms. Their companions were not in sight, and 
their demand was opposed. This, however, so exasperated 
these desperate wretches, that one of them dressed in a 
sailor’s habit, drew forth a pistol, and shot a Mr. Platt in the 
groin. 

‘My. Platt is a young man of respectability, and resides in 
Cateaton Street. He was a mere casual visitant at the shop, 
and the ruffians escaped, the mob coming up at the moment, 
and the former intermixing with it. 

‘ After rifling the shop of all the arms it contained, they 
formed a new procession, and bent their way towards 
Cheapside, not forgetting, however, to lodge a few balls in 
the windows of a house in Newgate Street, on the way, where 
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they fired for the purpose of annoying a gentleman who had 
retreated from the displeasure of the mob. 

‘The Lord Mayor, being apprized of their movements, set 
out, accompanied by a few officers, and came up with the 
party at the Royal Exchange. They were about three 
hundred in number, and fifty appeared armed with all kinds 
of weapons, viz., swords, pistols, musquets, blunderbusses, &c. 
Their leader (as we understand, Mr, Watson) carried before 
him a large tricoloured flag, on which were written the 
following sentiments :— 


« « Nature—Feed the Hungry. 
Truth—Protect the Distressed. 
Justice—Punish Crime.” 


‘Upon their arrival at the Exchange, the name of the Lord 
Mayor was mentioned, as being very active, when he was 
instantly greeted with the shouts of the multitude. This ill- 
timed approbation had no effect upon his Lordship’s conduct, 
and, seeing the mob turn into Sweeting’s Alley, close to 
the Royal Exchange, he entered that place at the southern 
side, and, the mob not being able to retreat through so 
narrow a lane, they entered, of necessity, the Exchange by 
the eastern door. ‘They were instantly summoned to surrender, 
and, after discharging a few pieces of musquetry, were 
overcome, and their arms seized. The leader only, and two 
others, were kept in custody. 

‘A proper force was then stationed at the Exchange, it 
being apprehended that the party would return to seek their 
arms, and to rescue their companions. At the Bank there 
was also a military guard, consisting of about two hundred of 
the Guards ready accoutred. Independently of this, the East 
London Militia were under arms, and numbers of persons, 
contiguously resident, applied to offer themselves to serve the 
temporary office of Constable, and were accordingly sworn in. 

‘About half-past two o’clock, an account reached the 
Mansion House, that the mob had risen in considerable 
numbers, in and about the Minories, had broken open the 
houses of two gunsmiths there (Messrs. Ray’s and Brandon’s), 
and robbed the place of every piece of firearms that could be 
found. With these, they again rallied a force,and commenced 
an attack on the soldiery at the top of the Minories, in Aldgate 
High Street. After a short delay here, however, they were 
completely beaten, and retired towards the Tower, where, to 
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render the scene more ridiculous, some of the party actually 
proposed the surrender of that place. In the struggle between 
the soldiery and the mob, in the Minories, it was said that one 
of the Guards fell, but we could not trace the account to any 
authentic source.’ 

After doing this, the Mob dispersed in every direction, 
whooping and yelling, breaking a few windows, rifling a few 
butchers’ stalls, robbing a few people of their purses and 
watches, and then the riot was all over, 

Mr. Platt, the Gentleman who was shot, lingered some 
time, but eventually died of his wound, and, on the 12th of 
March, 1817, his murderer, Cashman, was hanged in front of 
Mr, Beckwith’s shop. His end was not edifying. The Mob 
was howling at him, ‘and Cashman joined his voice to the 
shouts, crying out, “ Hurrah! my Boys, I’ll die like a man.” 
On his quitting the Cart, and mounting the Scaffold, the 
groans were redoubled ; he seemed to enter into the spirit of 
the Spectators, and joined in their exclamations with a terrific 
shout. .. . He now turned towards Mr. Beckwith’s house, 
in an angry manner, and, shaking his head, said: “I'll be 
with you, there’’; meaning that he would haunt the 
house after his death. The executioner having quitted the 
platform, the unfortunate wretch addressed the crowd nearest 
them, and exclaimed : “ Now, you » give me three cheers 
when I trip.” And then, calling to the executioner, he cried 
out: “ Come, Jack, you , let go the jib-boom.” He was 
cheering at the instant the fatal board fell.’ 

The fullest details of the King’s life and illness are given 
usin January. After the usual bulletin, dated January 5th, 
The Gentleman's Magazine gives us as follows :—‘ The public 
bulletins which have been issued for some months past, have 
all stated that his Majesty’s disorder remains undiminished ; 
and we understand that it is the opinion of the medical 
gentlemen attending him, that nothing far short of a miracle 
can bring about a recovery from his afflicting malady. At 
times, we are happy to learn, he is tolerably composed. The 
number of persons specially appointed by the doctors is reduced 
from six to two, and his principal pages are admitted, and 
have been for some time, to attend upon him, as when he 
enjoyed good health.—His Majesty dines at half-past one 
o'clock, and, in general, orders his dinner: he invariably has 
roast beef upon the tables on Sundays. He dresses for dinner, 
wears his orders, &c. 
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‘He occupies a suite of thirteen rooms (at least he, and his 
attendants) which are situated on the North side of Windsor 
Castle, under the State rooms. Five of the thirteen rooms 
are wholly devoted to the personal use of the King. Dr. Jobn 
Willis sleeps in the sixth room, adjoining, to be in readiness 
to attend his Majesty. Dr. John attends the Queen every 
morning after breakfast, about half-past ten o'clock, and 
reports to her the state of the afflicted monarch ; the Doctor, 
afterwards, proceeds to the Princesses, and other branches of 
the Royal Family, who may happen to be at Windsor, and 
makes a similar report to them. In general the Queen 
returns with Dr. Willis, through the state rooms, down a 
private staircase, leading into the King’s suite of rooms, 
appropriated to this special purpose. Sometimes she con- 
verses with her Royal husband. The Queen is the only 
person who is admitted to this peculiar privilege, except the 
medical gentlemen, and his Majesty’s personal attendants. 
In case of Dr. John Willis’s absence, Dr. Robert Willis, his 
brother, takes his place. ‘The other medical gentlemen take 
it in rotation to be in close attendance upon the King. 

‘The suite of rooms which his Majesty and his attendants 
occupy, have the advantage of very pure and excellent air, 
being on the North side of the terrace round the Castle ; and 
he used, occasionally, to walk on the terrace ; but, we under- 
stand, he now declines it, owing to the bad state of his eyes, 
not being able to enjoy the view.—The Lords and Grooms of 
the King’s Bedchamber, his Equerries, and other attendants, 
are occasionally in attendance at Windsor Castle, the same as 
if the King enjoyed good health. Two King’s messengers go 
from the Secretary of State’s Office daily to Windsor, and 
return to London, as they have been accustomed to do for a 
number of years past. ‘The messenger who arrives at noon 
brings a daily account of the King’s health to the Prince 
Regent, and the Members of the Queen’s Council.—His 
Majesty has never been left since his afflicting malady, with- 
out one of the Royal Family being in the Castle, and a 
member of the Queen’s Council, appointed under the Regency 
Act.’ 

The monthly bulletins for the remainder of the year all tell 
the same story, that the King enjoyed good health, and was 
tranquil, but that his malady remained unaltered. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


1817. 


Visit of the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia—Stones thrown at the 
Regent—lIssue of the new Silver Coinage—Riots and arrests for 
sedition —First issue of Sovereigns— The Case of Abraham 
Thornton and appeal by battle—The Queen at Bath—Death of 
the Princess Charlotte—Richard Owen and his scheme— The 
Fortunate Youth ’—‘ Caraboo.’ 


Tue Chronicle of this year opens with the record of a luckily 
rare visitation, namely, that a slight shock of earthquake was 
felt on January 8th at Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire. In 
1816 a shock had been felt in several places in Scotland. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, afterwards Czar, was 
over here, and spent some months in this country, and those 
of us who remember the last war we had with Russia, will 
searcely recognize the stern Nicholas of the Crimea, under 
the guise of the light-hearted Grand Duke, as exemplified in 
the following anecdote, which occurred early in January :— 

‘A Lirrie Frotic or tHE Granp Duke Nicnotas,—On his 
Imperial Highness leaving Chester for Montgomeryshire, he 
perceived one of the outriders to be mounted on a good horse; 
being a fine morning, his Highness felt disposed to take a 
ride, and requested to change place with the Courier ; it was 
a fourteen-mile stage, and, on descending a very long and 
steep hill, his Highness did not like to crawl down so slow as 
the others, and told his suite that he would ride on, and 
order some refreshment and horses for them. On his High- 
ness arriving at the Inn, he desired the landlady to prepare 
some beefsteaks and mutton chops for the Grand Duke and 
his suite. 

‘The landlady observed that they should immediately be 
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got ready, and, taking his Highness for the Courier, asked 
him to accept of something, which he politely declined, 
observing that he would wait until the company arrived. 
She then showed him the room she had prepared for the 
Grand Duke, and asked him if he thought it would do? His 
Highness told her that it would do extremely well. The 
carriages shortly after arrived, and the hostess begged him to 
have the goodness to point out to her the Grand Duke; his 
Highness smiled, and said she would be sure to see him.’ 


When Generals Kutusoff and Mansel alighted and saluted 


him, one can picture the landlady’s astonishment. Nicholas 
was so pleased with the horse that he bought it. He left 
England at the end of March. 

Far less popular was another Royal Highness, far nearer 
home. The Prince Regent went on the 28th of January to 
open the Session of Parliament, and was met with a storm of 
yells and opprobrious epithets, but he got safely to the House 
of Lords, and delivered his speech ; on his return, the clamour 
and insults had vastly increased. It is true that some few 
cried, ‘God save the King, but the majority hissed and 
hooted at, and called his Royal Highness naughty names; the 
climax was reached when the Regent’s carriage was about the 
middle of the Mall. Some evilly disposed person threw a 
stone, or stones, at the Royal equipage, and made a hole in 
one of the windows. This hole remains a mystery, for the 


window on the opposite side was not broken, and no stone, — 


nor other missile, was found in the carriage. 

Lord James Murray, who was Lord of the Bed-chamber to 
the Regent, was in the carriage with him, and was examined 
shortly afterwards at the bar of the House of Commons, and 
he was of opinion that the hole in the window was made by 
two small bullets, about a quarter of an inch apart—but this 
must have been pure conjecture on his lordship’s part. He 
went on to say that ‘about a minute after the glass was broken, 
as I have described, a large stone was thrown against the 
glass of the carriage, which broke it, and three or four other 
small stones were thrown, which struck the glass, and the 
other part of the carriage.’ And this is all that was found out 
about it. 

The Lords and Commons united in an Address conveying 
their Abhorrence of this attack upon his Royal Highness— 
the Guards at the Palaces, the Parks, the Bank, and eléewhors 
were doubled; the Lord Mayor was informed of the awful 
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occurrence, and requested, if he thought necessary, to call in 
the aid of the Military power, and despatches were sent by 
the Mail Coaches to every part of the kingdom, to put the 
Magistrates in every place on their guard. But there was no 
occasion for all this fuss : the event did not produce a ferment 
in the public mind, and we learn in next morning’s paper, 
‘that by five o’clock in the afternoon the streets were per- 
fectly clear of all mob, and no disposition to riot appeared in 
_ any part of the town.’ 

A man named James Scott was the only one arrested, 
although £1,000 reward was offered for the Criminals, and as 
somebody was wanted to be hanged, they accused him of high 
treason in throwing stones at the Vicegerent of the Lord’s 
Anointed. But, although they tried very hard for a conviction, 
it only wanted three examinations by a Magistrate to acquit 
the man of the charge of treason, but he was committed for 
a misdemeanour in aiding and abetting of the Riot. He was 
admitted to bail in two Sureties of £100 each, and himself in 
£200, Reading the evidence, I can see nothing to incriminate 
him, and as I can find nothing about his conviction, or acquittal, 
from any source, I presume he was never called upon to 
appear. Peter Pindar satirised this event in ‘R— try Beser.’ 

On the 18th of January, a proclamation was issued ‘ from 
our Court at Brighton,’ announcing the issue of a new Silver 
Coinage, which might be changed for old, at the Mint, 
between the 3rd and 17th of February: and another pro- 
clamation of the 12th of February, ‘ from our Court at Carlton 
House,’ gave the date of the 13th of February as that of 
general issue, after which they were to be taken as lawful 
money. On this date was published a Satirical print, called 
‘The New Coinage; or, John Bull’s visit to Mar of the 
Mint !!’* in which Wellesley Pole, ‘Master and Worker of 
his Majesty’s Mint, is shovelling money into a sack, saying 
‘There, Johnny ! see how I have been working for you for 
months past; you can’t say I get my money for nothing.’ 
John Bull replies, ‘You be a very industrious man, Master 
Mat, and the prettiest Co/ej merchant I have dealt with for 
many a day.’ The room, and the street, seen through an 
open door, are crowded with men, women, and children, 


* Mat o’ the Mint was a character in Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 

+ Cole or Coal is thieves’ slang for money, and many people carry 
a piece of Coal in their pocket, under the belief that so long as 
they have Cole in their pocket they will never want for money. 
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anxious to get the new silver. That advantage was taken of 
promptly changing old worn silver for bright new coin, is 
shown that by the 19th the large Hall of the Bank, which 
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was given up to its issue, was nearly empt 

: and the 
coneee had disappeared from circulation. They were eas 
eited immediately, which was a natural sequence, and there 
were squabbles about their artistic merits, which was also 


(February 13, 1817.) 
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. 
natural. Regarding the latter, as there are plenty of this 
issue now in circulation, my readers can judge for themselves. 
There was the usual epigram upon it. 


‘THE NEW COIN. 


It is allow’d, throughout the town, 

The head upon the new Half-Crown, 

Is not the GEORGE we so much prize— 
The Chin’s not like—the Nose—the Eyes. 
This may be true—yet, on the whole, 
The fault lies chiefly in the Pole P 


Reform was being violently agitated all over the country, 
and, without wishing to give this book any political character, 
yet as a phase of social life it must be mentioned. There 
were riots late in February in Somersetshire, among the 
Colliers, who struck against a deduction of 10 per cent. in 
their wages. They did not do much damage, but a dangerous 
spirit was abroad, and the cry of ‘ Bread or Blood; Hunt for 
ever !’ was ominous of mischief. They were soon put down 
by a troop of the 22nd Lancers, from Bristol, and the North 
Somerset Yeomanry, without bloodshed. 

On the 28th of February, the operation of the Act of 
Habeas Corpus was suspended, and was not resumed until the 
81st of January, 1818. 

Of the Spa Fields rioters, two others beside Cashman, 
whose execution has already been recorded, were hanged— 
and the others in custody respited during pleasure: but no 
severity could quell the unhappy feeling all over England. 
The people were restless and suffering, and were determined 
to make themselves heard: as, for instance, on the 10th of 
March, a meeting took place at Manchester for the avowed 
purpose of petitioning the Prince Regent for a redress of 
grievances, and a Reform in Parliament. It was recommended 
for the Reformers to proceed in a large body to London, 
which was attempted to be carried into effect by some 
hundreds, who had provided themselves with blankets and 
bundles; but, by the activity of the Magistrates, aided by the 
military, their purpose was defeated, and several of the 
leaders were committed to prison. 

On the 18th of March numerous arrests took place at 
Manchester, of persons charged with seditious practices; and 
on the 25th of March the Bill to prevent seditious meetings 


passed the House of Commons by a large majority. High 
20 
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treason had become so familiar that new regulations had to 
be adopted in the Tower, as to prisoners contained there. 
‘Each prisoner is kept in a separate apartment, and night 
and day, two yeomen, or warders, continue in the room, the 
door of which is locked, and on the outside a sentinel is 
placed to prevent the approach of any one, except those in 
the Governor’s establishment. Their beds and board are 
provided by the Government. No person is allowed to see 
the prisoners, unless a special order is sent to the Lieutenant- 
Governor by the Clerk of the Council, and then they are 
restricted from holding any communication except in the 
presence and hearing of some persons appointed by the 
lieutenant, or his deputy.’ 

Let us pass to something pleasanter. The Custom House 
was opened for business on the 12th of May without 
ceremony, and as one newspaper says: ‘ This structure is, in 
fact, perfect in everything, as its inmates confess, and wants 
nothing but business.’ But the building was not finished until 
the 2nd of August. 

The only Social News between this date and July is the 
account of more riots at Nottingham and Leeds—together 
with State trials—which we will skip. 

On the Ist of July was issued the new gold Coin ‘the 
Sovereign,’ and from that date the old Guinea was doomed, 
and only now survives in professional fees, and wherever any 
one can stick on an extra shilling to a Sovereign. They were 
taken very kindly to, only some exception was taken to the 
name, many thinking they ought to have been called a 
‘George.’ The half-sovereigns soon got a nickname, that of 


‘Regents.’ This is what a wicked wag thought of the ‘New 
Sovereign’: 


‘The Horse on the Coin is more fit for a Waggon, 
Than meet for St. George to encounter the Dragon / 
And, as for the Hfigy, meant for the Saint, 
He appears like a Sans Culotte, ready to faint ; : 
With his head hanging down o’er a lean hungry paunch, 
He has struck, with his spear, his poor horse, on the haunch ; 
While the Dragon in pity, looks at the incision, 
And cocks up his nose, at St. George in derision ! ! !’ 


One of the most famous Criminal Cases of modern times 
occurred this year—singular for the fact that it revived the 
old Ordeal, ‘Appeal by battle,’ which had been in abeyance 
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since 1771, and which no one ever dreamed would be revived. 
One Abraham Thornton had been accused of murdering Mary 
Ashford by drowning her on the 27th of May. He was tried, 
and acquitted, but was subsequently arrested in October on 
an appeal. This was heard in the King’s Bench on the 17th 
of November, and both Appellant and Appellee answered to 
their names. The first, William Ashford, brother of the 
deceased, is described as being a slight made lad, about 
seventeen years of age, and short in stature. Thornton stood 
about five feet four inches high, very stout and robust. 

After the preliminary formalities were over, Mr. Leblanc, 
clerk to the Crown, read over the record against him, and 
asked him whether he was guilty or not. ‘His Counsel, 
Mr. Reader, then put a piece of paper in his hand from which 
the prisoner read : 

«« Nor GuiLTy ; AND I AM READY TO DEFEND THE SAME WITH 
MY BODY.” 

‘Mr. Reader had likewise handed a pair of large gauntlets, 
or gloves, to the prisoner, one of which he put on, and the 
other, in pursuance of the old form, he threw down for the 
appellant to take up. It was not taken up, and 

‘Mr. Reader moved that it should be kept in the custody 
of the officer of the Court. 

‘Mr. Leblanc: Your plea is that you are not Guilty, and 
that you are ready to defend the said plea with your body ? 

‘The Prisoner : It is. 

‘Lord Ellenborough: Is the Appellant in Court ? 

‘Mr. Clarke (his Counsel): He is, my Lord.’ 

He appeared, but said nothing, and then Mr. Clarke 
addressed the Court with a counter plea for the Appellant. 
In the course of his speech, he said, ‘It would appear to me 
extraordinary indeed, if the person who murdered the sister, 
should, as the law exists in these enlightened times, be allowed 
to prove his innocence by murdering the brother also, or at 
least, by an attempt to do so. 

‘Lord Ellenborough : It is the law of England, Mr. Clarke. 
We must not call it murder.’ 

Mr. Clarke then went on arguing that, surely the appeal 
must be discretionary with the Court, and urged the inferiority 
of his client’s physique. 

The Case was adjourned until the 22nd of November, when 
the Appellant pleaded that Thornton ought not to be admitted 


to wage battle with him, because both before and after the 
20—2 
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appeal there had been, and still were, proofs that he had 
murdered the Appellant’s sister. Case adjourned. 

On the 16th of April, 1818, Abraham Thornton was dis- 
charged, without bail, the appellant declining the Challenge 
to combat, according to ancient usage. But such a scandal 
could not long continue, and the law was repealed in 1819 
(59 George III. cap. 46). 

What became of him, I know not, but I find mention of 
him in The Morning Chronicle of the 26th of October, 1818. 
The Liverpool Courier says : ‘ We stated a few weeks ago, that 
the celebrated Abraham Thornton had arrived in this town 
for the purpose of emigrating to the United States. He has 
experienced more difficulty than he anticipated in getting a 
passage thither. It appears that he had engaged one in the 
Independence, but, when the other passengers became ac- 
quainted with his name and character, they unanimously 
refused to go in the same vessel with him; and a new Muster 
roll was, in consequence, made out, in which his name was 
omitted.’ 

The Chinese Embassy sent out under Lord Amherst had 
returned, having failed in its object, his lordship refusing to 
kotoo to the Emperor: his ship, the Alceste, being fired into 
by the Chinese. 

The health of that tough old lady, Queen Charlotte, was 
beginning to fail, and her physicians recommended her to go 
to Bath, for the waters, and, in November, she thither repaired, 
accompanied by the Duke of Clarence. 

The illustration gives an extremely graphic idea of the 
effects of the Water upon the afflicted Queen. It is called 
“A Peep into the Pump Room; or, the Zomersetshire folk in a 
Maze.’ 

The following anecdote of her sojourn is dated ‘ Bath, 
November 28th.—The Queen wishing to ride through Prior 
Park, the property of John Thomas, a very rich Quaker, a 
footman was sent forward to the house to ask leave for the 
gates to be opened. Mr. Thomas received the Queen very 
respectfully at the park gate, and addressed her as follows: 
‘Charlotte, I hope thee is very well: I am glad to see thee in 
my park ; thou art very welcome at any time, and I shall feel 
proud in opening my gates for thy pleasure. I hope thou 
receives benefit from the Bath waters. I wish thee well.’ 

Early in the morning of the 6th of November, died the 
Princess Charlotte. On the day before she had been delivered 
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of a stillborn child, and was reported to be going on well, but 
within twelve hours she was a corpse. There really was 
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sorrow when she died. Her husband was inconsolable, and 
her father, bereft of his only, though somewhat wayward 
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child, stayed at home and was ill. She was buried, with all 
pomp, at Windsor, on the 19th of November. There was no 
Lord Mayor’s Show this year. 

Before the end of the year there were more riots at Brighton 
and Worcester, and a Commission sat at Derby, upon thirty- 
five persons charged with high treason. Three of them, 
Brandreth, Ludlam, and Turner, were found guilty, and after- 
wards hanged and beheaded. The others, on withdrawing 
their plea of not guilty, were dealt with mercifully. 

The Chronicle of this year must not be closed without 
mention of Robert Owen, a Cotton Spinner at Lanark, who 
was a Social Reformer of somewhat peculiar views. He had 
a Plan for the better support and government of the poor, the 
outlines of which are as follows :—He proposed to make the 
poor National, and to raise funds by mortgaging the poor’s 
rate to the amount of five or six years of its annual value. 
The money so raised, in sums as required, he would have 
applied in purchase of land, in portions of different magni- 
tudes, and erect establishments thereon for the accommodation 
of from five hundred to fifteen hundred people. Of these 
buildings he furnished a plan, on a scale for twelve hundred 
persons—men, women, and children. The buildings were to 
be surrounded by a regulated quantity of land for spade 
cultivation—say an acre for each person, including the site of 
erection—and they were designed for a pauper community, 
which was to supply everything for itself; and to be super- 
intended on the principle of combining moral culture, and 
reformation, with industry and frugality. 

The occupants were both to farm and manufacture, and, 
consequently, to employ the faculties of each description of 
poor. Besides comfortable lodging rooms, the buildings were 
intended to contain a public kitchen, mess rooms, and all 
requisite accommodation attached to comfortable cookery and 
eating ; a chapel, infant schools, schools for adults, grounds 
for exercise and recreation, planted and beautified with trees. 
The lodgings for the married poor, each to be sufficient to 
accommodate two children with their father and mother: 
dormitories for children above three years of age; manu- 
factories and gardens; a complete farming establishment ; 
malting, and brewing-houses, corn-mill, dairy, and, in short, 
all the constituents for self-support. To the men were 
assigned the labours of agriculture, and the heaviest part of 
the manufactures. To the women the care of their children 
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and houses, the cultivation of vegetables, the making of 
clothes, and an attendance, in rotation, on the kitchen, mess- 
room, and dormitories. The children were to be trained in 
the lighter occupations until fit for manly or womanly employ- 
ment, &c. The expense of such an establishment for twelve 
hundred people, Owen estimated at £96,000 

In the latter part of this year, a great deal was heard of 
‘The Fortunate Youth.’ The story told about whom was, 
that a young gentleman met with a very rich old one, who 
took a violent fancy to the youth, used often to have him at 
his house, without the knowledge of his parents, and finally, 
dying, left ‘The Fortunate Youth’ an immense fortune. 
This lad succeeded in humbugging people to an unlimited 
extent, and in obtaining money from them, until, in a News- 
paper of the 6th of December, appeared: ‘Sot - DisanT 
Fortunate Youtu.—We lament to wound the feelings of 
the friends of this young man, but we are bound by a painful 
duty to caution the public against an impostor, whose detected 
falsehoods, and disingenuous acts, authorize the assertion that 
there is not one word of truth in his whole story.’ 

This was pretty plain speaking, and brought forth a dis- 
claimer from ‘ The Solicitor and Confidential Friend of “The 
Fortunate Youth” and his family,’ in which he says, ‘I will 
venture to assert that this Youth has never defrauded, nor 
attempted to defraud, any one; and that if any person has 
any just pecuniary claim upon him, the liquidation of it will 
be immediately provided for, on such claim being made 
known to me.’ Once again he wrote defending his client ; 
but alack, and well-a-day, a little time afterwards, in a letter 
to the same Newspaper, he writes (giving his own name, 
Weatherby) : ‘I feel it now a duty I owe to the public to 
declare, that circumstances have since occurred, which induce 
me to think that I have been grossly deceived in my opinion 
of him, and that his pretensions to a large property are with- 
out foundation.’ 

The editor then gives the impostor’s real story. 

‘This young man’s name is Apranam W. Cawston. His 
father is a farmer at Chippenham, near Newmarket. The 
early promise of shining talents induced his father to send 
him to school, under the tuition of the eminent Dr. Butler, of 
Shrewsbury, and there his attainments and abilities gained 
him universal admiration. He was not seventeen years of age 
when he paid his addresses to a young lady of fortune in that 
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place, and from that time the strange artifice or imagination 
of this enormous fortune that had dropped to him, as it were, 
from the clouds, had birth. He first opened his wonderful 
secret to his father ; and the story which he told was, that an 
aged gentleman had, at one of his journeys from home to 
school, fallen in with him in a stage coach going to Birming- 
ham, and that he afterwards made him a deed of gift of his 
whole fortune! It did not, in the first disclosure, swell to 
the magnitude which it afterwards attained; but the first 
feeling that he manifested was to settle a part of his wealth 
on his parents and brother. For this purpose he was intro- 
duced to Mr. Weatherby, to whom he gave instructions to 
make a will ; and, as his fortune was stated to be all personal, 
Mr. Weatherby saw no objection to the deed. His distribu- 
tion of wealth, though uncommon, did not strike Mr. Weatherby 
as improbable, so clear and consistent were the boy’s state- 
ments in their different interviews, and so filial, and brotherly, 
were the bequests. 

‘From this time, nothing could equal the romance of his 
story, the unblushing effrontery with which he maintained it, 
and the ingenious stratagems he devised to keep up the 
delusion. It would fill a volume to recount the history of the 
youth for the last two months; and we are possessed of so 
many curious anecdotes, that we shall entertain our readers 
with the relation of a few of them, since the affair has afforded 
a striking example of the courtesy which is shown to appear- 
ance, and the eagerness with which a meteor is contemplated 
in the hemisphere of rank and fashion. That tradesmen of 
all descriptions should crowd round his doors for the ad- 
vantage of his orders, was natural; but that Bankers should 
contend for his account—Duchesses for the honour of his 
acquaintance—and Ministers for his Parliamentary support— 
prove how much all conditions of Society are on the alert for 
gold and power. 

‘ He prevailed on his father to enter his elder brother, who 
is twenty-four years of age, and had been brought up in 
the line of farming, as a fellow commoner of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

‘He instructed one solicitor to enter into a negociation for 
the purchase of several estates, and surveys had actually been 
made. 

‘He applied to Government for a grant to take the name 
and bear the arms of Devereux, and the Heralds’ College had 
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begun to take steps to exemplify the arms, and waited only 
for information as to which branch of the house of Devereux 
his benefactor belonged. 

‘ He instructed another Solicitor to insert an advertisement 
in the public papers, calling on the Creditors, if any, of Don 
Gaspar de Quintilla, deceased, to bring vouchers of their 
demands, in order that they might be immediately liquidated. 
(Meaning to couple him with Don Joachim de Quintilla, a rich 
Portuguese diamond Merchant.) 

‘He stated that it was his determination to purchase ten 
Boroughs, that he might have twenty Members of Parliament 
in the House of Commons, to procure him an Earldom. 

‘He said that his half-year’s dividend, due on the 5th of 
January next, was £92,000, and that he held annuities from 
several of the crowned heads of Europe to the amount of 
millions. 

‘He was in the habit of suffering drafts on bankers for 
thousands, nay, at times for tens, and hundreds of thousands, 
to drop from his pocket-book, as if by accident, that they 
might be seen; and he talked of loans to persons of the 
highest distinction, on whose estate he had mortgages. 

‘When strongly pressed for an explanation as to the Deed 
of Gift by which the Legacy Tax had been evaded, he said 
that it was a secret which he was bound to conceal for a time, 
but it was in an iron chest, buried in the garden of his 
benefactor. 

‘So entire was the conviction of his friends, as to the 
certainty, and extent, of his wealth, that a consultation was 
held with two eminent Lawyers, to devise the means of 
making him a Ward of Chancery ; and, as his wealth was all 
his own, and, consequently, there was no ground for the inter- 
ference of the Lord Chancellor, it was settled that he should 
present £30,000 to his father, and file a friendly bill, upon 
which application might be made to constitute him a ward.’ 

This is only a slight portion of the revelations made re- 
specting him ; but, although highly amusing, the relation of 
them would occupy too much space. I have not taken the 
trouble to try and find out what became of him. 

It is curious that this should have been the year of two 
notorious and historical impostors. One we have just heard 
of: the other was a hussey named Wilcox or Baker—who 
tried to ape the réle of George Psalmanazar. Her story is on 
this wise. On the evening of 3rd April, 1817, the guardian 
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of the poor brought a female, aged about twenty-five, clothed 
in ordinary costume, although it was somewhat fantastically 
put on, to Mrs. Worrall, of Knole Park, for advice. She had 
been found in the neighbouring village of Almondsbury 
(Gloucestershire), and had gone into a cottage, making signs 
that she wished to rest and sleep there: but as there was 
something uncanny about her, and she spoke no language 
they understood, she was taken to the Great House. Mrs. 
Worrall very kindly sent a maid with her to the village inn, 
where she slept that night. Next day she was interviewed, 
but all that could be got out of her was some gibberish no one 
could understand, and she kept pointing to herself, saying 
‘Caraboo,’ by which it was inferred that such was her name. 
She was taken to Bristol and examined : many persons versed 
in Eastern languages trying to converse with her, but failing 
—her language being utterly unknown to them. 

Mrs. Worrall then took her to her house at Knole, and 
afterwards, a Portuguese Malay appeared on the scene, un- 
doubtedly a confederate, who could talk to her, and then it 
came out that she was a Malayan princess, of Chinese origin, 
and that she came from Javasu (wherever that may be). One 
day she was walking in her garden attended by her women, 
when the crew of a pirate prahu landed, scaled the walls, 
gagged her, bound her and carried her off! (Red jie. 
Curtain falls).—Act II. She is now discovered in a state of 
slavery—having been sold by the pirates to the captain of a 
brig, from which ship she was transferred to another, where 
she found company in the society of a few more female 
captives, who, after five weeks’ cruise, were landed at another 
port. Caraboo, however, continues sailing the wild ocean for 
nearly three months, till, nearing land, and preferring death 
to slavery, she jumps overboard! (Soft music. Curtain falls.) 
—dAct III. A merciful Providence watches over her, and she 
swims ashore, borne to a land to which she is an utter stranger, 
wanders about for six weeks, and at last finds herself in this 
village of Almondsbury, clad like a respectable working 
woman, in stuff dress, bonnet, woollen socks, leather boots, a 
piece of soap, and other necessaries in a bundle, and a few 
halfpence and a bad sixpence in her pocket. Kind people 
befriended her, she composed a new language, and wrote some 
of it, Suspicion is aroused, other kind people take an interest 
in her, who trace different antecedents for her; she is con- 
fronted with the friends of her youth, and (counterpart of 
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Rider Haggard’s ‘She’) the Princess Caraboo of Javasu 
crumbles into Mary Baker, or Wilcox, of Witheridge, in the 
county of Devon!!! (Tableau. Curtain falls, hisses and 
catcalls.) 

She afterwards went, still in 1817, to America, but a New 
York paper noticing her arrival at Philadelphia, remarked, 
‘That her personal charms will have their due weight here, 
we should be sorry in this age of gallantry, to doubt; but as 
to any prospect of success which the fair adventuress may 
promise herself in the way of hoaxing, she will shortly dis- 
cover, from the number of our banking institutions, our stones in 
cotton, and wooden nutmegs, that we are already adepts in her 
profession.’ 

In the year 1824 she returned from America, and took 
apartments in New Bond Street, where she publicly showed 
herself at a shilling a head. She finally settled down at 
Bristol, where she sold leeches, and died at the close of 1864. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
1818. 


Distress among discharged Seamen—Finding the Scotch Regalia— 
Strathfieldsaye bought for the Duke of Wellington—The Kyrle 
Society — Royal Marriages — Annoying the Queen — Riotous 
school-boys—The Regent mobbed—Death of Queen Charlotte. 


Tuis year did not open as one of national prosperity. There 
was one subject that especially appealed to the country’s 
benevolence. Of course, when the long, long war was over, 
the Navy was reduced to a peace footing, and thousands of 
men-of-war’s men were paid off; and those who were obtained 
with such difficulty, who, in spite of being pressed, and forcibly 
taken from all that was dear to them, bullied by their officers, 
flogged nearly to death for comparative trifles, yet fought like 
lions, and laid the foundation of England’s present prosperity, 
were cast adrift to shift for themselves as best they might. 
They were wanted no longer. Had trade been good, nothing 
more would have been heard of it, they would have been 
absorbed into the merchant navy, and the Government would 
have had all the credit of retrenchment, and dutifully ad- 
ministering the funds of the Nation. 

As it was, people could see for themselves, the streets 
teeming with old sailors, unable to obtain employment, and 
walking about almost in a state of nudity, and with empty 
stomachs. I am not exaggerating. I go upon contemporary 
authority. But, I need scarcely say, that Englishmen then, 
as they ever do now, as soon as the distress was manifest to 
them, met together and tried to alleviate the sufferings of 
their fellow countrymen. On the 5th of January, a meeting 
of gentlemen was convened at the London Tavern, and Wm. 
Wilberforce, Esq., M.P., was elected chairman, and by the 
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14th of January nearly £7,000 had been collected, besides a 
quantity of clothing, and gifts in kind. In a Newspaper of 
January 10th, we find the following : ‘We can confidently 
inform our readers that the “ Society for the Aid of Destitute 
Seamen,” are proceeding with much energy: Officers in the 
Royal Navy are, with much patience, and unwearied assiduity, 
examining the various objects as they present themselves. 
The greater number are men-of-war’s men. Near two hundred 
and fifty seamen have been housed in a temporary lodging. 
Yesterday morning they breakfasted on wholesome porridge. 
It was a pleasant sight, and, already, these sons of distress 
have an improved appearance, which is highly gratifying. 
Many have been enabled to remove part of the filth which 
had accumulated about them, and their sense of gratitude is 
continually expressed by the pleasure they evince in their 
greater comforts. The Abundance store-ship is now off the 
Tower, and the utmost activity is engaged in victualling, and 
other preparations ; so that, when the other ships shall be up, 
which Government have promptly granted (and they are daily 
expected), the Seamen may, it is hoped, be all taken from the 
Streets, and on board, by the end of next week. Thus, the 
humane purposes of the benefactors to these deserving men 
are, with astonishing celerity, carrying into effect, by those 
who have from morning till night, devoted their valuable 
time, and their best energies to relieve distress, which had 
nearly reached their highest pitch of endurance. The appli- 
cations were so numerous, yesterday, that the Committee, 
with much regret, have been obliged to suspend granting 
temporary relief for a day or two, to give time for investiga- 
tion of the cases already before them.’ Thanks to private 
Charity, this scandal was ended, and we hear no more of 
distressed seamen. 

This year’s Chronicle is not so full of public interest as its 
forerunners, and I am fain to be content with small things, 
such as the finding of the Scottish Regalia—which had been 
lost since the time of Queen Anne. It seems that some years _ 
before 1818 a Commission had been issued to open the 
‘Crown Room’ at Holyrood, and search for certain records. 
They found dust about six inches deep lying evenly spread 
over everything, a sign that nothing had been disturbed ; and 
they searched in all the places, for which they had a Com- 
mission to search, and did not find what they wanted. There 
was one chest left unopened, and in January this year, a Com- 
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mission was appointed to open it, examine its contents, and 
report upon them. Another account points to a different 
room, in which was only one chest—but this is immaterial. 
No keys being forthcoming, the Chest was forced on Wednes- 
day, February 4th (some say 5th), and it was found to contain 
the Crown, Sceptre, and Sword of State of Scotland, com- 
pletely answering to their description in the Instrument of 
Deposition, March 26, 1707. With them was also found a 
silver rod of office, of which the peculiar use was not then 
known. I believe they are all now religiously preserved, and 
guarded, in Holyrood Palace. 

In February the purchase of Strathfieldsaye was completed, 
being a National gift to the Duke of Wellington. 

In turning to one of my sources of information for the 
above, I find the next paragraph to be: ‘A Society is about 
to be formed at Joss, under the designation of the Kyrlean, 
and Philanthropic, the object of which is to celebrate the 
birthday of Mr. John Kyrle (already immortalized by Pope, 
as the “ Man of Ross’’), and to raise a fund for the improve- 
ment of the walks, and those public buildings which he 
erected, and, in imitation of that amiable philanthropist, to 
relieve honest merit in distress) The Members are to be 
elected by ballot, but not confined to distance.’ 

I do not know whether this Society was started, or whether 
it had a long life, but I do know that there is now a very 
praiseworthy ‘ Kyrle Society,’ whose power of doing good 
might be largely increased, by their possessing a larger 
income. Their object is to bring beauty home to the people. 
The means employed are (1) The decoration of working men’s 
clubs, hospitals, &c., by mural paintings, pictures, &c. (2) By 
laying out, as gardens, or recreation grounds, any available 
strips of waste land. (3) By a voluntary choir of singers, who 
give oratorios and concerts to the poor, singing in hospitals, 
workhouses, and carrying out a scheme for providing Choral 
Classes for the people. 

This year, there was quite an epidemic of Royal Marriages. 
The Princess Elizabeth was married to the Prince of Hesse 
Homburg, the Duke of Clarence to the Princess of Saxe 
Meiningen, the Duke of Cambridge to the Princess of Hesse, 
and the Duke of Kent to the Princess Victoria of Saxe 
Cobourg, the mother of our present Queen, and as ‘ Sons and 
Daughters of England,’ they were all dutifully provided for. 

From Fetters Matrimonial to those of a baser, yet not more 
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material kind, is an easy transition, and it is pleasing, to record, 
as an advance in humanity, and civilization, that in April of 
this year, the disuse of fetters on the prisoners was commenced 
at Clerkenwell prison, and immediately followed by Newgate. 

In May, a woman was arrested for trying to annoy the 
Queen, and she seems to have had a peculiar penchant for 
keys. ‘On the sentinels being placed on duty on Tuesday 
night, in the Garden at the back of the Queen’s Palace, the 
key of the garden, belonging to the watch house, could not 
be found, and it was ascertained she had stolen it. She had 
been at Carlton House, York House, most of the Courts of 
Justice, and, in all the places where she gained admittance, 
she stole keys, or trifling articles. She had stolen, in the 
whole, 146 keys.’ 

Schoolboys, now that grown-up men had ceased from riot- 
ing, took to it. First of all the Winchester boys caught the 
disease, and on May 7th, on returning from a ramble on the 
hills, ‘they suddenly attacked the porters, forced from them 
the keys of the College, and locked out all the Masters. 
Having thus obtained full possession of the building, they 
proceeded to take up, with pickaxes, &c., the large stones 
with which the Court was paved, and soon conveyed upwards 
of a cart-load of them to the top of the building, threatening 
any one who approached the gates. In this barricaded state, 
they kept possession all the night, deaf to the remonstrances 
of their friends, and bidding defiance to their Masters. On 
the following morning, after many admonitions were in vain 
given them to return to their duty, it was found necessary to 
call out a party of Military, some Constables, &c., who 
procured crowbars and other instruments to force the gates. 
Upon observing these preparations, the young gentlemen 
opened the gates, came out in a body, and many of them 
went to their respective homes. ‘Twelve ringleaders were 
expelled ; and about forty of the Gentlemen Commoners 
have been allowed to resign. There were only six out of 230 
who did not join in the revolt.’ 

Again we read, ‘ Nov. 14.—During the last week, the boys 
at Eton College were in a state of rebellion, and offered the 
grossest indignities to Dr. Keate, the head of the College. 
By his firm and judicious conduct, however, aided by the other 
masters, peace was restored on Saturday. Seven of the boys 
have been expelled.’ 


The poor Prince Regent could not get popular. On the 
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7th of July his carriage broke down in South Audley Street, 
on his way to, or from, the Marquis of Hertford’s. A mob 
instantly collected, as the carriage was known to be the 
Prince’s. The blinds were all drawn up and he could not be 
seen, but they called him naughty names, and said naughty 
things about him, begging him, not very politely, to show 
himself. He endured this for some time, but, afterwards, 
emerged, and, making his way through a Mews, he took shelter 
in General Cradock’s house, followed, and grossly insulted by 
the populace. 

In October, this year, was issued the Noble Crown piece by 
Pistrucci, which completed the series of the Silver Coinage. 
It is remarkable, not only for its beauty, but for the fact that 
it was the only Crown-piece coined during the long reign of 
- George III. It had on the reverse St. George and the 
Dragon, surrounded by the Garter, and excited much con- 
troversy, because the Moneyer had introduced his name on 
the coin. It was classed with Cardinal Wolsey’s famous ‘ Ego 
et Rex meus.’ 

On 10th of November, Capt. Ross and Lieut. Parry returned 
from their voyage of discovery in the Northern Seas, after a 
fruitless attempt to pass through Behring’s Straits. They 
brought home some live Esquimaux dogs, sledges, &c., with 
specimens of mineralogy, botany, &c., which were deposited 
in the British Museum for public inspection. 

On 17th of November, at Kew Palace, died her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte ; she had been ailing ever since the previous 
year, when we have seen her at Bath, latterly she got much 
worse, but she bore up well against her fatal illness. She 
was buried, with great pomp, at Windsor, 2nd of December. 

The Queen’s Income, latterly, was very good; by 52 
Geo. III.,.it was settled (independent of the King’s establish- 
ment at Windsor) at £58,000 a year, with an allowance of 
£10,000 a year for travelling and other contingent expenses. 
She had other pickings besides, so that we can scarcely under- 
stand her only having left behind her personal property valued 
at £140,000, of which the greater part consisted of jewels 
given her by Geo. III. and the Nawab of Arcot. Those 
given by the King she left to the House of Hanover as an 
heir loom. 

The Nawab’s jewels were to be sold, and the proceeds 
divided between her four daughters, the Queen of Wurtem- 
burg being excepted, as being sufficiently well provided for. 

21 
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Her other jewels she desired should be valued, and equally 
distributed between the said four daughters. OP res Batis 

Her landed property she gave away, and directed that her 
books, plate, house linen, china, pictures, drawings, prints, all 
articles of ornamental furniture, and all other valuables and 
personals, should be divided in equal shares among her four 
youngest daughters. These are the principal heads of her 
will. 

Of her death, the King, of course, knew nothing, and it 
was lucky for him that it was so, for he dearly loved his wife, 
and the homeliness of their natures eminently fitted them for 
each other. 

The last bulletin for this year will as well describe his 
Majesty’s state for the whole twelve months, as if I tran- 
scribed every one. ‘ Windsor Castle, December 5. His 
Majesty’s tranquillity has been undisturbed throughout the 
last month, and his Majesty’s health has been good; but his 
disorder continues in the same state.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1819. 


Sale of the Queen’s effects—Duke of York has custody of the King 
—The ‘ Dandy horse ’—Loss of, and finding the King’s jewellery 
—A public dinner—A Royal freak—Ungqualified medical prac- 
titioners—Emigration to America—‘The fair Circassian ’—Birth 
of Queen Victoria—Napoleon’s carriage—An Irish witness. 


‘Tuey of the household divided the spoil’ very shortly after 
the old Queen’s death. On the 4th of January, her horses 
and carriages were sold at Tattersall’s. Several of the old 
horses were shot to prevent them going into abject slavery, 
and the fifty-five that remained, sold for £4,544, and eighteen 
carriages fetched £1,077. Messrs. Rundle and Bridge, the 
Royal Goldsmiths, apportioned the jewels into four equal lots. 

‘ January 12.—Part of the Queen’s property, consisting of 
pieces of silk and satin, gold and silver, figured and plain, not 
made up, were measured on Friday, at the Queen’s House, 
St. James’s Park, amounting to 2,140 yards. They were 
presents to her Majesty, or purchases made by her for the 
encouragement of the manufactures. They are of various 
prices, from one guinea to five guineas per yard, and many of 
them of the most beautiful workmanship—one of them, a 
piece of green silk shot with gold, is of the most exquisite 
beauty. This valuable collection the Princesses have, with 
their characteristic kindness and generosity, presented to 
Madame Beckendorff, as a mark of their esteem for the 
favourite of their deceased Royal Parent. In another apart- 
ment was a large store of the most superb shawls, Oriental 
presents to her Majesty, but many of them nearly consumed 
by moths.’ 


A great many things were sold privately, but her Oriental 
21—2 
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curiosities, &c., were sold at Christie’s early in May. Among 
the other things that were to be sold on the 25th of May 
were :— 

1. 44 Shillings and 66 Sixpences, chiefly of the present 
reign, 5 Crown-pieces, a well-preserved Half-Crown of 1817, 
ditto 6 Sixpences 1816, and 11 Bank Tokens. 

2. 170 Silver Groats. 

3. 170 Threepences. 

4. 200 Twopences. 

5. 18 English and foreign Dollars, Crowns, and Bank Tokens, 
and 8 English Half-Crowns, 28 Smooth Shillings, 22 English 
and foreign Sixpences. 

6. 209 Provincial Tokens. 

These items bear witness to the Queen’s saving qualities, 
and also to the meanness which prompted the sale of such 
comparative trifles—only those were sold which were not 
Current Coin—because it was an offence against the law to 
sell money that was in use. Her veriest trifles were sold. 
‘Among the articles of vertu in the last sale of her late 
Majesty’s Curiosities, were a number of paper portraits cut in 
profile of the members of the illustrious Houses of Brunswick 
and of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, both male and female: the 
ladies in the costume of 1770, with the head-dresses three 
stories high, and with elegant flowing lappets. Of the same 
subjects, the most remarkable was the Lord’s Prayer, cut 
in paper with a pair of scissors, by an artist born without 
hands.’* 

A Satirist brought out an Engraving, ‘Sates by Auction ! 
or, Provident Children disposing of their deceased Mother's 
effects for the benefit of their Creditors! The Regent, gouty 
as usual, is the Auctioneer, and his remarks upon the lot he 
has for sale, an Indian Shawl, are: ‘Here are some genuine 
Articles, a present from an Indian Prince to the deceased 
owner, and saved entirely for the Moths, as they were never 
worn, given away all her Money IN Cuariry. So, pray, good 
people, Bid liberally, or the Children will be destitute.’ The 
Princesses are pleading in the same strain, and the Duke of 
York is sale Clerk. A short time previously he had a fall, 
caused by one of his spurs catching in a carpet, at Windsor, 
and he broke his arm ; he sits comfortably on £10,000 which 
was the sum paid him annually, for paying a monthly visit to 
his father, to whom he acted as Custodian, after his mother’s 


* Probably Matthew Buchinger, who died 1722. 
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death. In January a Bill was brought in, with this provision, 
but it met with strenuous opposition, as far as the monetary 
portion went, as it was felt that no son, with any remnant of 
filial affection left, would, or ought to, take such a sum for 
occasionally visiting an aged and sorely afflicted parent ; but 
it finally passed into law. Of course, the Duke of York must 
have expected, and he certainly got, censure for his greed, 


©MAKING MOST OF £10,000 PER AN.’ 


and we find him pictorially satirised as using one of the then 
newly invented, and fashionable ‘ Dandy,’ or ‘ Hobby’ horses 
—by means of which he could visit his poor old father at 
Windsor, This engraving is called ‘Maxine Mosr of £10,000 
per An., by savinc Travettine Expenses (that is) going on 
Monthly visits to Winvsor ! as appointed by... . having only 
the small sum of Ten Thousand Pounds per year, granted for 
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that arduous task, has wisely procured a pedestrian Hobby 
Horse.’ The Duke comforts himself by saying, ‘Every Man 
has his Hobby Horse, mine is worth Ten Thousand !!! 

This parent of the bi- and tri-cycles was only introduced 
into England early this year. It is said to have been the 
invention of the Baron Charles de Drais, Master of Woods 
and Forests to H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Baden. In 
English it was called the ‘ Dandy Horse,’ because the word 
Dandy as applied to a fashionably dressed man, had only just 
been coined ; and Hobby Horse, although it had nothing in 
common with the barded horse with which jesters used to 
caracole in mimic jousts with one another. The Germans 
called it either the German horse, or Drais Laufmashin ; the 
French, Drais ena. They were obtainable at Johnson’s Re- 
pository in Long Acre, and cost about eight pounds each, 
weight about fifty pounds each, and it was reckoned that, by 
their means, a man could travel at a speed of eight to ten 
miles an hour.* The pedestrian sat astride, leaning against a 
pad in front, and holding the steering cross-bar with his 
hands, then with his feet alternately, he spurned the ground. 
For a short time they were very popular, and there are many 
specimens of them now in existence. The Police were very 
opposed to them, and gave as a reason that the crowded state 
of the Metropolis did not admit of this novel method of 
travelling, and they put a stop to their use. 

We get an excellent view of one in ‘The Hobby Horse 
Dealer.” Here we see the poor starved horses looking 
hungrily out of the Stable windows, and the groom in rags, 
his occupation gone. Of the Dandies, one critically examines 
it, and says, ‘It seems to me, Jack, not to have quite barrel 
enough.’ His quizzical friend, thinks it has a ‘ Fine fore- 
hand, by Jove.’ The dealer, of course, vaunts his goods. 
‘V’]l warrant him sound, and free from vice.’ But the would- 
be purchaser decries it, saying, ‘I can see he has been down, 
once or twice, though, my lad.’ 

I don’t think ‘the Lady’s Accelerator’ ever came’ into 
vogue, even among the ‘ Dandizettes.’ 

It was a lucky thing that there was a regular clear out of 
the old Queen’s things; for many of the poor old King’s 
jewels had been missing for a long time, and their disappear- 
ance had caused much uneasiness. Messrs. Rundle and 


* A trip to Brighton, say a little over fifty miles, is recorded to 
have been done in nine hours, 
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Bridge had been for several days examining and estimating 
the value of the Queen’s jewels, preparatory to their being 
divided between the four princesses. When this was satisfac- 
torily accomplished, the Prince Regent came to see the 
division, and the Princess Augusta also was present. On the 
jewels being apportioned into four several heaps of equal 
value, a question arose about the manner in which they were 
to be packed, until it should be necessary to reproduce them. 

One of the female attendants suggested that, in a lumber 
room, not very far distant from her late Majesty’s apartments, 
a number of empty boxes were stowed, which had been used 
on former occasions, as cases, in which the Royal Jewels had 
been carried to and from the Bank of England (where they 
are usually deposited) to Buckingham House; and ‘perhaps,’ 
said she, ‘these may serve the purpose for which they are 
wanted, without troubling Messrs. Rundle and Bridge to send 
for fresh packages from their house in town.’ The sugges- 
tion was thought good; and the boxes were accordingly 
ordered to be produced before the Royal Company. In 
examining one of them, which at first sight appeared to be 
filled with nothing more than the lawn, or silver paper, in 
which jewellery is usually enveloped, the King’s sword 
handle, star, loop, garter, and other jewels were unexpectedly 
discovered. 

It is well, sometimes, to read what other nations think of 
us, and our customs, even if it be Max O’Rell and water, and 
we find in a Newspaper of Feb. 13th, the following. It will 
create a smile to read the account of English Manners given 
by a Frenchman, who, on the authority of a short residence, 
takes upon himself to describe, and expose our peculiarities. 
A little volume, entitled ‘A Year in London,’ gives the fol- 
lowing account of a public Tavern Dinner :— 

‘Few days pass in London without public Dinners. Our 
traveller acquainted a Portuguese Jew, long resident in 
London, with the desire he had to make one at this kind of 
entertainment. “ Nothing is so easy. How do you go to the 
play?” “TI pay for a ticket at the door.” “ How do you see 
Westminster Abbey?” “TI pay a shilling at every door they 
open for me.” “ How do you see St. Paul’s, the Tower, the 
Crown Jewels?” “The same way, I pay.” “You see, then, 
in London, you have only to pay; you must, however, take 
care to have your name put down two days before, for 
decency’s sake, that you may not have the appearance of 
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going to a Table d’Hote ; but I will put you down for one 
that is to take place to-morrow.” 

‘Each having paid 15s. entrance,’ says our traveller, ‘ we 
were introduced into a large dining-room, surrounded by 
tables, where, already, were seated about two hundred guests, 
though the tables were only covered with a cloth; there were, 
at the top of the room, about six vacant places, but we were 
told they were for the singers ; twelve or fifteen persons, who, 
like ourselves, had arrived a little too late, walked about in 
the middle of the room. At length we were invited into 
another room, much less than the first, and where tables were 
set in the same manner to accommodate about forty persons. 
A waiter brought soup, and a heap of plates; he who was 
nearest took possession, and distributed it to those nearest 
him, before a second tureen was placed at the other end of 
the table, and that, also, disappeared, before the arrival of a 
third. This soup is called mock turtle, that is, pieces of 
Calves’ head, and Oxtails floating in the water in which they 
are dressed, and has no flavour but pepper, which had not 
been spared. 

‘Soon afterwards, the table was covered with a profusion of 
roast and boiled meat, that everybody began to hack at the 
same time—and vegetables, boiled in water, the only sauce 
given to them in this country. I had hardly finished my 
plate of mock turtle, when it was loaded with a wing of boiled 
fowl, an enormous piece of roast beef, a slice of hot ham, a 
potato, two carrots, and leaves of boiled, not chopped spinach, 
completed the pyramid. No one thought of drinking, for the 
English, in general, are not thirsty till no longer hungry ; in 
about a quarter of an hour, they cleared away, and put down 
apple tarts, in comparison with which, our village pastry are 
models of excellence, some salads eaten without seasoning, 
and cheese, to which some added mustard and salt: they then 
placed before each guest a bottle of red wine, or sherry, as he 
preferred ; hardly was this done, when five or six persons rose 
from the table, carrying in one hand their glass, in the other, 
their bottle : every one imitated them ; I followed and did as 
the others, and we found ourselves in the great room, standing 
between the tables, shoved by a crowd of waiters, who were 
clearing away. Oranges and nuts were brought, which my 
companions below often pillaged before they arrived at their 
destination. At last, after having been squeezed, pushed, and 
elbowed, for half an hour, we succeeded in obtaining some 
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seats in the middle of the room, each having his bottle 
between his knees, and glass in his hand. After every health, 
one of the singers amused the Company with a song ; a pause 
of some minutes ensued, and the same thing was repeated.’ ” 

Doubtless, but for the finding of oxtails in Mock Turtle 
Soup, this is a very accurate sketch of a Charity dinner of the 
time, and it bears the impress of truth upon it. 

Apropos of feeding, we may read the following travesty of 
the ‘mad young prince,’ afterwards the wise Henry V. 
‘Brighton, March 13, Roya, Freax.—We are assured, that a 
few nights ago, the Recent, in a merry mood, determined to 
sup in the kitchen of the Pavilion. A scarlet cloth was 
thrown over the pavement, a splendid repast was provided, 
and the good-humoured Prince sat down, with a select party 
of his friends, and spent a joyous hour. The whole of the 
servants, particularly the female part, were, of course, de- 
lighted with this mark of Royal condescension.’ Of this 
supper there were numerous Satirical prints, and I have 
chosen the least offensive of them, which is really laughable, 
the Prince being so ‘royally drunk.’ It is called ‘ Hien ire 
BELow Stairs! ! a new Farce, as lately performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, for the edification and amusement 
of the Cooks, Scullions, Dish-Washers, Lick-Trenchers, Shoe- 
Blacks, Cinder-Sifters, Candle-Snuffers, &c., &c., of that 
Theatre, but which was unfortunately Damn’d the first night, 
by Common Sense !’ 

When ill, the good folks of that time, must, especially in 
the country, have been very much at the mercy of quack 
practitioners. It is true that both the Apothecaries’ Company, 
and the College of Surgeons were in existence, and had been, 
the former since 1670, the latter since 1745, but their 
diplomas were not considered absolutely necessary in order 
to practise Medicine. I give an instance early in April. ‘ At 
the Stafford Assizes a cause was brought on at the suit of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, against the son of a man who had 
been originally a gardener, but who had long exercised the 
business of a cow-leech, and quack doctor ; the son claiming a 
right of following the profession of an apothecary, through 
having studied under his renowned father. 

‘In the cross-examination of the father by Mr. Dauncey, 
he was asked if he had always been a surgeon. The witness 
appealed to the Judge, if this was a proper answer! and 
whether he must reply to it; and, at last, said: “I am a 
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surgent.” Mr. Dauncey asked him to spell this word, which 
he did at several times, viz., “ Syurgunt, surgend, surgunt, 
sergund.” Mr. Dauncey said, “I am afraid, Sir, you do not 
often take so much time to study the cases which come before 
you, as you do to answer my question.”—“I do not, Sir.” — 
Witness said he never employed himself as a gardener, but 
was a farmer until he learnt his present business. Mr. 
Dauncey asked, “ Who did you learn it of ?’’—* I learnt it of 
Dr. Holme, my brother-in-law ; he practised the same as the 
Whitworth doctors, and they were regular physicians.” —Mr. 
Dauncey: “ Where did they take their degrees ?’— Witness : 
“T don’t believe they ever took a degree.”—‘ Then were 
they regular physicians ?”—“No, I believe they were not; 
they were only doctors.” —“ Only doctors ! were they doctors 
in law, physic, or divinity ?’—“ They doctored cows, and 
other things, and humans as well.”—Judge to witness: ‘“ Did 
you ever make up any medicine by the prescriptions of a 


physician ?”? —“I never did.’”’”—‘“ Do you understand the 
characters they use for ounces, scruples, and drachms ?’— 
“T do not.” —“ Then you cannot make up their prescriptions 


from reading them ?”’—“ I cannot, but I can make up as good 
medicines in my way, as they can in theirs,”—‘ What pro- 
portion does an ounce bear to a pound?” (a pause).— There 
are sixteen ounces to the pound; but we do not go by any 
regular weight ; we mix ours by the hand.”—“ Do you bleed?” 
— Yes,”’—“ With a fleam, or with a lancet ?’’—*< With a 
lancet.’’—‘ Do you bleed from the vein, or from the artery ?”’ 
—“ From the vein.” —“ There is an artery somewhere about 
the temples; what is the name of that artery ?”—“I do not 
pretend to have as much learning as some have.” —“ Can you 
tell me the name of that artery ?’—*“I do not know which 
you mean.” —‘‘ Suppose, then, I was to direct you to bleed 
my servant, or my horse (which God forbid), in a vein, say, 
for instance, the jugular vein, where should you bleed him ?” 
—“In the neck, to be sure.’—The Jury, almost instantly 
returned a verdict for the plaintiffs.’ 
Over-population, coupled with distress, was beginning to be 
felt; and the tide of emigration began to flow, naturally to 
America, because of its proximity, and consequent cheapness 
of Carriage: but Australia and New Zealand, also had their 
attractions—the flax (Phormium tenax) of the latter place 
having already been experimented upon at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and favourably reported on as a good material for rope- 
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making, and its cost, delivered here, was put down at £8 a 
ton, or a seventh of the then price of Hemp. 

Yet America was the favourite place of emigration, and we 
read, under date of April 14th: ‘The spirit of emigration 
from Portsmouth continues unabated. Every packet for 
Havre, conveys numerous passengers destined for America ; 
and not less than five hundred Englishmen are supposed to be 
now at Havre, waiting for a fair wind, many of whom have 
been there upwards of a month. About seventy persons, chiefly 
artisans and mechanics, with women and children, amounting 
in the whole to at least two hundred, have embarked during 
last week, intending to proceed from Havre in an American 
brig belonging to Baltimore, which has been taken up 
expressly for the purpose. The expenses of the voyage are to 
be defrayed out of a fund which has been accumulating for 
some time past, by a small weekly subscription, and the total 
charge for each passenger, is said to be less than £4.’ 

A foreign Embassy was something unusual in those days, 
and when they came two at a time, it gave people something 
to talk about. First to arrive was an Ambassador from 
Algiers ; and then came the Persian Ambassador, who created 
almost as great a sensation as did the Shah when he came 
here in 1873. This ambassador was accompanied by a ‘ fair 
Circassian,’ whom people raved about, although no one ever 
saw her face. Here is the contemporary account of their 
arrival :— 

‘Dover, April 25th.— About three this afternoon, his 
Majesty’s schooner Pioneer arrived in the roads, and very 
shortly after, the boat belonging to the Customs put off under 
a salute. She had on board the Persian Ambassador and 
suite, who, on landing, were greeted with another salute from 
the guns on the heights. As the schooner had been seen for 
some time before her arrival, there was an amazing concourse 
of people assembled on the beach, and the novel nature of 
the arrival of ten or a dozen persons, habited in silks and 
turbans, with daggers, and long beards, in no small degree 
attracted the attention of the inhabitants, whose curiosity had 
been raised to the highest pitch by the different accounts of 
the beauty of the fair Circassian ; and, had not a coach been 
provided at the water’s edge, I much doubt if his Excellency 
and suite would have reached the Inn without considerable 
difficulty. 

‘The crowd followed to Wright’s Hotel nearly as fast as 
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the Carriage, it being reported by some, that the fair female 
was in a mask, under the habit of a male attendant, whilst 
others stated she would not be landed till the middle of the 
night. In about half an hour, however, from the arrival of 
the first boat, a second boat came into the harbour, and landed 
the Circassian Beauty! She was attended from the schooner 
by Lieutenant Graham of the Preventive service, and two 
black eunuchs. She was scarcely seen; for the instant she 
landed, she was put into a Coach which conveyed her to the 
Inn. She had on a hood, which covered the upper part of 
her head, and a large silk shawl screened the lower part of 
her face, across the nose, from observation; therefore her 
eyes, which are truly beautiful, and part of her forehead, were 
the only parts of her beauties that could be seen. She is of 
middle stature, and appeared very interesting. Her look was 
languid from illness, arising from a rough passage. She was 
conducted to a bedroom on reaching the inn, but no one was 
allowed to attend her but the eunuchs.’ 

They gave the Ambassador plenty of time to recover from 
his sea voyage, for he did not have an audience of the Regent, 
until the 20th of May, when he had a magnificent reception. 
All the Royal Servants put off their mourning for the Queen, 
and appeared in their State liveries. The thing was done in 
style. ‘The procession of his Excellency was preceded by a 
numerous detachment from the Corps of Lancers, followed by 
six of the Prince Regent’s Carriages, with servants in their 
State liveries, five of them drawn by six bays, and the sixth 
by six superior black horses, surrounded by a numerous 
detachment of the Royal Horse Guards. The Arabian horses 
brought by his Excellency to England, as a present to the 
Prince Regent, were drawn up in the front of Carlton House 
in the Courtyard at the time of the arrival of his Excellency. 
In five of the Carriages were four of his Excellency’s 
attendants dressed in the Costume of their Country, Mr. Morier, 
the Mehmander, and Captain Willock; two of the Carriages 
contained presents brought for the Regent ; among them were 
a most magnificent, costly sword, the sheath ornamented with 
emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, also two large silver salvers, 
on one of which was a splendid Cabinet, and on the other, a 
numerous collection of large pearls, besides other valuable 
articles. 

‘His Excellency was attended in his Carriage by the 
Marquess of Headfort, who was specially appointed, with 
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Sir Robert Chester, to conduct the Ambassador into the 

presence of the Regent. His Excellency was dressed in a 
rich embroidered robe; his turban ornamented with jewels, 
carrying a silver stick or staff, his Excellency leaning on the 
arm of Sir Robert Chester, being a little lame from a kick he 
received on Tuesday from one of his horses. . . . 

‘ At half-past three the Algerine Ambassador, attended by 
Mr. Salame, his Excellency’s interpreter, arrived at Carlton 
House in one of the Regent’s Carriages, the servants in their 
State liveries, with the six beautiful horses brought by his 
Excellency as a present to the Regent; three of them light 
greys, one iron grey, one black ; one of the light greys had 
been ridden by the Dey of Algiers, and was most richly, and 
costly caparisoned, with a saddle, shabrac, bridle, winkers, and 
holsters most richly embroidered with gold, with wide silver 
stirrups, made according to the fashion of that Country, with 
filigree ornaments. The other numerous and costly presents 
were sent to Carlton House in the course of the morning.’ 

‘The fair Circassian’ was once, if not oftener, interviewed 
by some ladies of ‘the upper ten.” ‘May 13. Tue Farr 
Crrcasstan.—The above much-talked of female, was, by per- 
mission of her keeper, his Excellency the Persian Ambassador, 
introduced on Monday last to upwards of twenty ladies of 
fashionable distinction, friends of his Excellency. The intro- 
duction took place between one and two o'clock, in the front 
drawing-room at his Excellency’s residence in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square. The fair stranger was elegantly attired in 
the costume of her country ; her dress was a rich white satin, 
fringed with gold, with a bandeau round her head, and wreaths 
of diamonds. She received her visitors with graceful affa- 
bility, and they were highly pleased with her person and 
manners. She is not, as has been represented, short and 
slender, she is of the middle stature, of exquisite symmetry, 
rather en bon point : her complexion is of a brownish cast, her 
hair of a jet black, with beautiful arched black eyebrows, 
handsome black, penetrating eyes, her features regular, and 
strikingly handsome. The Ladies were highly gratified, and 
passed great encomiums on the elegance of her person. Lady 
Augusta Murray presented the fair Circassian with a beautiful 
nosegay, with which she seemed highly pleased.’ 

She returned before the Ambassador, who stayed in England 
about a year, going through England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


She sailed for Constantinople on the 31st of August. 
22 
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On the Ist of May Lieutenant Parry sailed from England, 
having under his command the Hecla and Griper, being bound 
for another voyage of discovery in the Arctic regions. 

On the 24th of May was born our beloved Sovereign Lady, 
Queen Victoria. About that time, her father, the Duke of 
Kent, who, like all his brothers, was deeply in debt, although 
he claimed to have reduced his liabilities down to £60,000, 
applied to Parliament (July 2nd) for leave to dispose of his 
house at Castlebar Hill, and its furniture, by lottery, for a sum 
of £50,000. His case was warmly pleaded by Alderman 
Wood, who said that out of an income of £24,000, he put by 
£17,000 for liquidation of his debts. This assertion was, how- 
ever, traversed by Sir Charles Burrell, who showed that his 
Royal Highness at that moment had an income of above 
£31,000, made up thus— Out of the Consolidated Fund 
£18,000; £7,000 from the Government of Gibraltar; £6,000 
on his late marriage ; and the revenue of the Coloneley of the 
Scots Royals, with the usual allowance for clothing that regi- 
ment. In the face of these facts, it was no use going on with 
the motion, and it was withdrawn. 

Both Queen and Princess Charlotte being dead, and the 
Princess of Wales not being received at Court, and, besides, 
being abroad, the holding of a Drawing-Room, so necessary 
for launching Society young ladies into life, and for their 
admission into Foreign Courts in after-life, seemed rather 
problematical ; but the Board of Green Cloth, or whatever 
other authority had it in hand, was equal to the occasion, and 
a precedent was found in the case of George II., who was 
accustomed to hold drawing-rooms after the death of Queen 
Caroline. Therefore the Regent held a Drawing-room all by 
himself, and we read that ‘the Court was a very crowded one, 
and the presentations were very numerous.’ 

The following paragraph may interest some of the millions 
of people who have visited the ever-popular exhibition of 
Madame Tussaud: ‘July 16. Bonaparrer’s Carriace, &c.—At 
the late sale of the contents of Mr. Bullock’s Museum, the 
articles brought a much higher price than was originally ex- 
pected. Bonaparte’s Carriage, and the different dressing 
materials it contained, and which were taken by the Prussians 
at Waterloo, were sought with great avidity. The following 
are the prices they brought :— 

‘For the Carriage, which had been exhibited in every town 
of the Empire, and was quite worn out in the service, there 
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were several bidders. It was originally built at Brussels, and 
had been used by Bonaparte in the last Russian Campaign, and 
subsequently at Elba, and finally in Flanders— 
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In my search through newspapers of this time I came 
across the following—which belongs to no section of this book, 
and yet is too good to leave out : ‘ Irtsp Evipence.— During a 
trial at the Carlow Assizes, on the 29th ult. (July, 1819), on 
an indictment for stealing 30 lbs. of tobacco, the following 
confessions were extracted from an accomplice in the robbery, 
who was admitted King’s evidence— 

‘Q. How many robberies have you been at altogether? 

‘A, Together! (/aughter.) Why, sure I could not be at 
more than one at a time. 

*Q. You certainly have knocked me down by that answer 
(loud laughter in Court), Come, now, tell us how many you 
have been at? 

«A, I never put them down, for I never thought it would 
come to my turn to give an account of them. 

‘Q. By virtue of your oath, Sir, will you swear you have not 
been at fifteen ? 

«A. I would not (witness laughing). 

“Q. Would you swear that you have not been at twenty ? 

‘A. I would not (still laughing). 

*Q. Do you recollect robbing the Widow Byrne in the 
County of Wicklow? 

«A, The Widow Byrne—who is she? May be it is big Nell 
you mean? Oh! I only took a trifle of whisky from her, 


that’s all. 
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‘Q. Was it day or night ? 

«A. (laughing). Why it was night, to be sure. 

‘Q. Did you not rob the poor woman of every article in the 
house ; even her bed-clothes, and the clothes off her back ? 

‘A. I took clothes, but they were not on her back. — 

‘Q. Do you recollect stealing two flitches of bacon from 
Dovan, the Wexford Carman ? 

‘A. Faith! I do, and a pig’s head beside! (loud laughter in 
Court). 

‘Q. Do you recollect robbing John Keogh, in the County 
of Wicklow, and taking every article in his house ? 

‘A. You’re wrong there ; I did not take everything ; I only 
took his money, and a few other things! (Witness and the 
Auditory laughing immoderately.) 

‘Q. Why, you’re a mighty good-humoured fellow? 

‘A. There isn’t a better-humoured fellow in the County— 
there may be honester.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Reform Meetings—Peterloo—Orator Hunt’s entry into London— 
The King’s last illness and death. 


Bur I must return to my Chronicle. There were Reform 
Meetings everywhere. The evils in the Representation of the 
people were patent to everybody who would see, but the 
Regent was not gifted with that perspicuity of vision that is 
suitable to a Ruler of Men, and his blindness led to deplorable 
results, which, after all, were probable benefits, inasmuch as 
they hastened the passing of the Reform Bill. Things were 
beginning to look ugly. In some districts the people were 
beginning to drill, and they were not of the best class. Vide 
the following— 

‘ Mancuester, Aug. 15.—The circumstances of parties going 
out to drill, having been much talked about here, viz., John 
Shaweross, of Blossom Street, Salford, and James Murray, of 
Withy Grove, Manchester, set out this morning, about one 
o’clock, for the purpose of ascertaining this fact. On their 
way towards Middleton, these two persons passed several 
squads who were in regular Marching Order, and they heard 
a great many more parties calling to each other, and, from the 
answers being more distant, every time they were repeated, 
suppose the fields for some extent, contained different parties. 

‘The place appointed for a general muster was Whitemoss, 
betwixt Middleton and Oldham. When Murray and Shaw- 
cross arrived at this spot, there were at least five hundred men 
at drill; the greater part were drilled in a body ; there were 
also detached squads of fifteen or twenty each.’ 

The two men were found, pounced upon as spies, and nearly 
kicked to death. 

I give this passage, as it shows that armed men were pre- 
paring themselves for a conflict with the civil power, which 
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they certainly thought imminent, yet like all cowardly English 
Mobs, they howled most valiantly, and complained of the 
butchery, when they came into conflict with even Citizen 
Soldiery. There are some people still who regard ‘ Peterloo’ 
as a massacre of the innocents: they must be either very 
wrong-headed, or very badly informed. Let me give the 
shortest, and most succinct, contemporaneous account of that 
memorable day. 

‘Aug. 16. A meeting of Reformers took place at Man- 
chester, on a vacant piece of ground, on the north side of 
St. Peter’s. The number of persons from Oldham, Saddle- 
worth, Royton, and other places, were supposed to be at least 
50,000, bearing banners inscribed “Hunt and Liberty ’— 
« Universal Suffrage ’>—“ Annual Parliaments,” &c., and a 
Club of female Reformers also joined the group. Mr. Henry 
Hunt was called to the Chair, and commenced an harangue 
on the usual topics of public grievances, during which, the 
Manchester Yeomanry Cavalry, aided by the Cheshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and the 15th Hussars, advanced to the 
crowd, and rode through them, sword in hand; and having 
arrived at the waggon, from which the orator was declaiming, 
Mr. Nadin, the police officer, arrested Hunt and Johnson, on 
a warrant. They submitted quietly and were taken to gaol. 
The Cavalry then rode through the mob, and seized their 
banners, in doing which, several persons were killed and 
wounded ; bricks and other missiles were thrown at the 
Cavalry, who, however, succeeded in dispersing the mob: 
several other persons were taken into custody in the course of 
the day.’ 

Such is an unvarnished tale of Peterloo, and the student of 
history must ever bear in mind, that at this period, there 
were no police, as we know them, and that in case of riot the 
vce were always called out, and that they had but to obey 
orders. 

The Radical papers held it, of course, to be a brutal mass- 
acre, and I give one print which takes a highly poetical view 
of it. It is called ‘The Massacre at St. Peter’s; or, “ Britons, 
strike home!!-!’’ The officer on extreme left calls out to his 
corps of butchers, ‘Down with ’em! Chop ’em down! my 
brave boys! give them no quarter. They want to take our 
Beef and Pudding from us! And, remember, the more you 
kill, the less poor’s rates you'll have to pay; so, go it, lads, 
show your Courage, and your Loyalty This is about as 
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truthful as nine-tenths of what has been written about 
‘ Peterloo.’ 

This was the occasion, of which I have written, that Hunt 
got fined. When he was bailed, he made a ‘ triumphal entry’ 
into London. Of course, like all his class, he was nothing 
except he was en évidence. It was well organized : there was 
the young man from Manchester, who had got hurt at 
‘Peterloo,’ there was a huge dog with a large white collar, 
bearing thereon, ‘No dog tax,’ and at last came the proces- 
sion itself. 


Horsemen. 
Footmen bearing a bundle of Sticks, the emblem of Unity. 
Horsemen. 
Six Irish footmen, bearing a green flag, with the inscription, 
‘ Universal, Civil and Religious Liberty.’ 


Horsemen. 

Footmen, bearing a flag of mourning—Inscription, ‘To the 
immortal Memory of the Reformers . . . at 
Manchester.’ 

Horsemen. 


Footmen bearing a flag — Inscription, ‘The Palladium of 
Liberty—Liberty of the Press.’ 
Carriages for Gentlemen connected with the Press. 
Horsemen. 
Footmen, bearing a Red flag—lInscription, ‘ Universal 
Suffrage.’ 

A Landau, containing Mr. HUNT, preceded by a flag, with 
this inscription, ‘ Hunt, the heroic Champion of 
Liberty, and surrounded by six horsemen, 
and Members of the Committee. 

Carriages and Footmen. 

A Landau, with Watson, Thistlewood, and Preston, and. their 
Friends. 

Flag—‘ Trial by Jury.’ 

Horsemen and Footmen. 

Flag— Liberty or Death.’ 

Carriages, Horsemen, and Footmen. 

Flag—‘ Liberty or Death.’ 

Closed by Horses, Carriages, and Footmen. 
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There! does not that read like a modern Irish Procession 
to the Reformer’s tree in Hyde Park? It had the same 
value and the same result—somebody got paid something. 
There were also riots in Scotland, both in Paisley and Glasgow. 

I am approaching the end of my Chronicle of the Regency. 
In November, it could not be concealed that the poor old 
King was very bad ; in fact, now and then it was rumoured . 
that he was dead. And so he was to himself, and to the 
world. Nature was having its grand and final fight ; and in 
a few weeks the mortal life of George III. would be closed. 
How well the following description of the old King tallies 
with the scarce portrait which forms the frontispiece to this 
volume : ‘ His Masesty.—A gentleman who has been in his 
presence a short time ago, states, that the appearance of our 
aged Monarch, is the most venerable imaginable. His hair 
and beard are white as the drifted Snow, and the latter flows 
gracefully over a breast which now feels neither the pleasures 
nor the pains of life. When the gentleman saw him, he was 
dressed in a loose Satin robe, lined with fur, sitting in an 
apparently pensive mood, with his elbows on a table, and his 
head resting on his hands, and seemed perfectly regardless of 
all external objects’ (Bath Journal). 

Still they hoped when there was no hope, for, under date 
November 26th is the following: ‘The examination of his 
Majesty’s Physicians by the Members of the Council, at 
Lambeth Palace, has made a strong sensation on the public 
mind, as they conceive that it could only be occasioned by the 
conviction in the breast of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, that the inquiry became necessary. The result of the 
examination has not transpired. Report says that his Majesty 
has shown symptoms of decay, by the wasting of his person, 
and general weakness, which, at the advanced age of eighty- 
two, are signs not to be overlooked: but we believe, that 
_ immediate danger is not apprehended.’ 

On the 23rd of January death claimed the Duke of Kent, 
the father of our present Queen; and on the 29th God took 
to Himself the poor old King—which event necessarily brings 
to a close my Chronicles of the 


REGENCY. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A foreigner’s view of England—The packets—Roads— People— 
Posting — Mail and Stage Coaches—Amateur coachmen — Fast 
driving—Perils of travelling—A lioness attacks the Mail—Dog- 
carts and donkey-riding—The Streets and Houses. 


Wuart was England like at this time? I have notes enough, 
and to spare, de omnibus rebus, for a volume upon it; but I 
withdraw, and allow a foreigner to give his impressions, and 
we shall have the advantage of viewing England with other 
spectacles.* I extract from a book by ‘M. de Levis, Duke 
and Peer of France,’ an English translation of which was 
published in 1815. 

Of course steamboats were not, and that ‘silver streak’ 
between France and England, was even more of a bugbear 
than it is at present. ‘Foreigners who visit England in time 
of peace, usually pass through Dover; this port being the 
nearest point of land to the Continent of Europe. The 
distance is only seven leagues, but the passage is not the less 
uncertain ; it varies from two hours to thirty-six, when it 
becomes excessively fatiguing ; obliged to struggle against 
the wind in a narrow sea, and in which it is impossible to 
make long tacks. . .. The cabin is so low that you cannot 
stand upright ; it usually contains eight beds placed two by 
two upon one another, like drawers, in a bureau. The dis- 
agreeable smell of the bedding, and of the whole furniture, 
increases the sickness which the horizontal position would 
tend to alleviate. This sickness is not dangerous, but it is 
very severe, and sometimes persons of a delicate habit ex- 


* ‘O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us !’ 
Burns, ‘To a Louse, on seeing one on a 
Lady’s bonnet, at Church? 
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perience the effects of it for several days. However, if this 
passage be often painful, and always disagreeable, it is, at 
least, very safe. In times of peace, few days pass without packet 
boats crossing the Channel,* and we never hear of shipwrecks. 
The usual price for the passage is one guinea for gentlemen, 
and half for servants; the hire of the whole vessel costs from 
five to ten guineas, according to the condition of the travellers.’ 

On landing, next to the comeliness of the women and 
children, the men’s dress seems to have struck him. ‘Their 
dress is equally remarkable for its fulness, uniformity, and 
neatness. Those scanty clothes, so mean, and strangely 
absurd, which we meet with, on the Continent, are never 
found in Britain, still less are the worn-out and dirty clothes, 
which, preserving the traces of a luxury, unsuitable to the 
condition of those who wear them, appear to be the livery of 
wretchedness: on the contrary, all the apparel here seems at 
first sight fresh from the manufactory, and the same taylor 
appears to have cut the Coats of the whole nation. .. . 

‘Large scarlet cloaks, black silk bonnets, which preserve 
and heighten the fairness of their Complexion, distinguish the 
country women who come to market. When a class, so in- 
ferior, is so well dressed, we cannot doubt of the prosperity 
and comfort of the nation to which it belongs.’ 

Of course there were no railroads, and people had the 
choice of three conveyances, as they now have the choice of 
three classes. For people of very slender purses, there was 
the Waggon—very slow, but bound to get to its destination 
safely—with many horses, having bells, and yokes to the 
hames of their Collars ; broad-tyred wheels, which could not 
even sink in the mud of a country lane. But M. le Duc de 
Levis could not patronize such a vehicle—he, of course, must 
go post. ‘The Post is not, as on the Continent, an establish- 
ment dependent upon the Government ; individuals undertake 
this business ; most of the inns keep Post Chaises ; they are 
good Carriages with four wheels, shut close, the same kind as 
we call in France “diligences de ville.’ They hold three 
persons in the back with ease; are narrow, extremely light ; 
well hung, and appear the more easy, because the roads are 
not paved with stone. The postillions wear a jacket with 
sleeves, tight boots, and, altogether, their dress is light, and 
extremely neat; and they are not only civil, but even respectful. 

‘On your arrival at the Inn, you are shown into a good 


* My italics—J. A. 
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must often wait whole hours to change horses, in a dirty 
room, heated by an iron stove, the smell of which is suffo- 
cating ; or even those of France, where the most part of the 
post-houses, not being Inns, have no accommodation for 
travellers, it is evident that the advantage is not in favour 
of the Continent. The only inconvenience attached to the 
manner which I am describing, is being obliged at almost 
every stage to untie and pack up baggage and parcels; but 
English gentlemen (which will appear very extraordinary to 


THE WAGGON, 


French ladies) and English ladies carry so little with them, 
that this inconvenience is little felt. By this manner of 
travelling we avoid ennui, and immense expense, and delays 
caused by frequent mending of Carriages, which sometimes 
occasion. the loss of rest on the road. 

‘Competition is, of course, established, and the interest of 
the postmasters obliges them to keep good carriages: there 
are many that for their neatness may excite the envy of the 
foreigner. The price of travelling is the same throughout 
England, one shilling a mile for horses and carriage, without 
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reckoning what is given to the postillion; this is extremely 
cheap, considering the high price of every article, and even in 
proportion to other Countries ; at those times when forage is 
dear, a few pence are added, but this is never done without 
the concurrence of the principal postmasters of the Country. 
When quick travelling is desired, four horses are provided, 
driven by two postillions, and then travelling is performed 
with a rapidity known only in Russia and Sweden in the 
winter season. 

‘The Mail Coaches also afford means of travelling with 
great celerity into all parts of England. These are Berlins, 
firm and light, holding four persons; they carry only letters, 
and do not take charge of any luggage. They are drawn by 
four horses, and driven by one Coachman ; they travel never 
less than seven to eight miles an hour. 

‘Stage Coaches are very numerous, they are kept in every 
City, and even in small towns; all these Carriages have small 
wheels, and hold six persons, without reckoning the outside 
passengers. About twenty years ago a carriage was invented 
in the form of a gondola; it is long, and will hold sixteen 
persons, sitting face to face ; the door is behind, and this plan 
ought to be generally adopted, as the only means of escaping 
a great danger when the horses run away. What adds to the 
singularity of these carriages is, that they have eight wheels ; 
thus dividing equally the weight, they are less liable to be 
overturned, or cut up the roads; they are, besides, very low 
and easy. 

‘When these long coaches first appeared at Southampton, a 
City much frequented in summer by the rich inhabitants of 
London, who go there to enjoy sea bathing, they had (as 
every new thing has) a great run, so that it was nearly im- 
possible to get a place in them. 

‘One of the principal Innkeepers, jealous of this success, set 
up another, and, to obtain the preference, he reduced the fare 
to half-price, at that time a guinea. In order to defeat this 
manceuvre, the first proprietor made a still greater reduction, 
so that, at last, the receipts did not cover the expenses. But 
the two rivals did not stop here ; for one of them announced 
that he would take nothing of gentlemen who might honour 
him by choosing his Coach, but he would beg them to accept 
a bottle of Port before their departure.’ 

After this, I think I must, for a while, leave my French 
Duke, and follow my own Notes, on the road. 
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This was a transition age. Sedan Chairs were still used, 
especially for State occasions. March 26, 1814: ‘The Queen 
and Princesses went in Sedan Chairs on Thursday evening, in — 
the same order as on Wednesday evening, to dine with the 


THE MAIL COACH. 


Prince Regent at Carlton House.’ Nor is this the only 
example that could be adduced. 

Then, as now, there was among a certain class, an ambition 
to do something, if only to drive a Coach. By the way there 
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is no ambition among ‘Noble Swells’ to drive Omnibuses. 
- Like’‘Tommy Onslow,’ who could not only drive a Coach and 
two, but a Coach and four, the gilded youths of that time 
sought a cheap renown, as do our modern bankers and linen- 
drapers, by driving public coaches!!  Chacun @ son gout. As 
Artemus Ward said: ‘It isn’t my fort,’ but it gives pleasure to 
somebody else, and nobody ought to grumble at it. It may 
give amusement to some noble lords, or otherwise, to ape the 
fashion of the late James Selby, or some other professional 
Jehu, or for a barber’s Clerk to pay a trifle extra to sit on the 
box seat by the side of My Lord; but, in the old days they 
took things at a better value, and pointed out its folly. 
January 26, 1811: ‘The education of our youth of fashion is 
emproving daily ; several of them now drive Stage Coaches to 
town, and open the door of the Carriage for passengers, while 
the Coachman remains on the box. They farm the perquisites 
from the Coachman on the road, and generally pocket some- 
thing into the bargain.’ 

January 30, 1811: ‘The prominent figure cut by our young 
men of fashion on the Coach box makes them a fit subject for 
ridicule on any stage.’ 

They used to drive fast in those days. ‘Mr. Milton, the 
Horse-dealer, has made a match for seven hundred guineas to 
drive four-in-hand, 15 miles in 48 minutes, to start the week 
before the Epsom races commence, and to be done within 20 
miles of London. Betting is against the undertaking.’ One 
more Newspaper cutting re fast driving, and I have done. 
May 16, 1815: ‘We have been much shocked by reading in 
some papers accounts of the extraordinary expedition of the 
several Leeds Coaches, occasioned, we suppose, by opposition 
among themselves. One Coach boasts of having reached 
Newark from London in 12 hours, a distance of 124 miles, 
and which takes the Edinburgh Mail 17 hours to perform. 
Another is said regularly to reach Leeds from London (194 
miles) in less than 21 hours! This is certainly most astonish- 
ing velocity, but how great must be the sufferings of the poor 
horses thus unnaturally urged.’ 

Brighton was not only the abode of the Regent, but, 
naturally, everyone who wanted to be somebody, went there, 
to pay their Court. As we know it now, it is the promised 
land of the Hebrew, and the delight of ’Arry and ’Arriette, 
shrimps, winkles, and the small half-quartern glass bottle. 
But, dear me! Brighton had fast Coaches then, as now—when 

23 
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fools and professionals drive them, and are cheap heroes ; and 
they gloried in publishing the fact that a horse could go 
quicker than aman! A noble Ambition! Put this and that 
of our times together, and how do we—in Australian language 
—‘pan out’? We, nationally, do not seem to get wiser as we 
get older. 

Under date October 17, 1816, we read : ‘A new coach was 
started by some Jews in the Spring to run to Brighton, a 
distance of 52 miles, in six hours, with a pledge, that if they 
did not accomplish the journey in that time, they would carry 
the passengers gratis; to accomplish which the horses were 
kept upon a gallop all the way; and, notwithstanding this 
great risk, the coach was always filled with passengers. In 
one of the journeys the Coachman broke three whips. In one 
week 15 horses died.’ The authorities had, however, to inter- 
fere, as they considered this speed both dangerous and cruel. 
On July 14, 1888, a professional coachman, named James 
Selby, who had accepted a bet of £1,000 that he could not 
drive from White Horse Cellars, Piccadilly, to Brighton and 
back to the same place, within eight hours, did it, and had 
ten minutes to spare. In 1818 there were thirty-seven 
coaches which left and returned to Brighton daily. 

There were perils in travelling then, as now, only perhaps 
for the percentage of travellers, rather more so. There were 
highwaymen, though they were getting somewhat scarce. 
But the wheels came off, horses kicked over the traces, reins 
broke; and there are a thousand and one little accidents 
arising from man’s subjugation of the horse, which are almost 
inseparable from their mutual positions ; but we hardly expect 
to hear that on October 27th, 1812, one of the Hampstead 
stages got blown over by the wind. We have already heard 
that passengers were occasionally frozen to death outside a 
Coach. But there is one peril one would scarcely have dis- 
counted. In Railway travelling, if a cow gets on the line, 
and tilts with dire onslaught at the train, Stephenson’s grim 
speech, ‘So much the worse for the Coo,’ is verified ; but 
when a lioness breaks loose, and attacks the horses of a Stage 
Coach, it strikes me that the ‘ Coo’ is the passenger thereby. 

This was a little item of news which enlivened the good 
folks of 1816, for on October 20th of that year the Exeter 
Mail Coach, on its way to London, was attacked, at Winterslow- 
hut, seven miles from Salisbury, by a lioness who had escaped 
from a passing menagerie ; she sprang at one of the leaders, 
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and for some time things were rather mixed. Two inside 
passengers hurriedly got out, rushed into a house close by, 
and locked themselves in. The driver wanted to get down 
and emulate the old Roman gladiatorial feats, by attacking 
the lioness with his pocket-knife, but the wiser counsels of his 
Guard restrained him. Then appeared a Deus ex Machina, in 
the shape of a large Mastiff dog, who ‘ went for’ Madame la 
Lionne, and made her retreat, her keepers afterwards captur- 
ing her. I believe the horse attacked afterwards died. But 
the incident, although ending fairly happily, created a great 
sensation at the time. 

Among the minor scenes of the road, with which people 
were then familiar, were little carts drawn by dogs, as are the 
milk carts at Brussels at thisday. I even recollect them, and 
their being put down. There is no doubt but it was in the 
power of a Costermonger (for they even existed in those days) 
to overload and ill treat his dog; but I believe the same 
liberty is even now accorded to him with respect to his donkey. 

Apropos of these useful animals, my readers may not be 
aware of a highly important historical fact, which my re- 
searches have unearthed. ‘ August 21, 1817: Donkey-riding 
is introduced on Hampstead Heath, and the Ladies of the 
neighbourhood, notwithstanding the vicinity of the Metropolis, 
enjoy the mode of taking the air without interruption. About 
a dozen donkeys stand for hire on the Heath every morning, 
most of them with side-saddles. There are also donkey carts, 
and whiskies with ponies.’ 

From the Road to the Streets, and from the Streets to the 
Houses, are only graceful and legitimate transitions, and here 
we can again learn something from the Duc de Levis, by 
using his eyes, and he thus writes of the general aspect of 
London, as he saw, and judged it. It may not be flattering 
to us, but we must remember, that in the Georgian era, 
especially in the long reign of George III., domestic archi- 
tecture had reached its lowest depth. Mean frontages to 
houses, oblong windows, small panes of bad glass ; no sanitary 
arrangements to speak of; a bath almost unknown; it was a 
time of the dullest mediocrity. It has been reserved to the 
last twenty-five years of our time to make things architectural 
more truly beautiful, and to restore, with some degree of 
knowledge, the legacies which our veritable art-loving an- 
cestors left to our care. 


M. le Duc says, ‘ At length arrived in London, I should like 
23—2 
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to be able to give an idea of this immense city, by comparing 
it with other great capitals, a method which I prefer to all 
others; on this occasion, unfortunately it is not. In vain 
have we visited Paris, Vienna, Rome, Venice. Should you 
have even been at St. Petersburg or Moscow, none of these 
cities can give you a just idea of the English Capital. The 
greater part of large cities offer a collection of irregular hotels, 
palaces, and buildings; others, like Turin, are distinguished 
by long arcades. Amsterdam, Dantzic, contain a multitude 
of Canals; but nothing of all this resembles London. I must 
therefore have recourse to a particular description of it. 

‘First of all, represent to yourself wide streets running in 
a straight line, with good foot-paths ; iron rails, upwards of 
five feet in height, are placed the whole length, which 
separate the houses from the footway, by an area, narrow, and 
of little depth, which lights the under stories; there are the 
kitchens, and the offices ; a flight of steps serves at the same 
time for a communication out of doors. Over this kind of 
under storey is the ground floor, then the first and the second 
floor, but seldom a third, and never an elevated roof ; neither 
is there any architectural decoration. 

‘But every house, which has seldom more than three 
windows in front, has the door ornamented with two wooden 
pillars, painted white, surmounted by a heavy pediment; a 
small glass window gives light to the passage ; in the front is 
the dining parlour; underneath a room, almost dark, because 
it looks only into a small opening, a few feet wide, which does 
not deserve the name of a court-yard. The staircase is some- 
times of stone, but mostly of wood, and always covered with 
a Carpet. 

‘The first storey contains the drawing-room, and a tolerably 
large closet behind, where sometimes a bed is placed, but the 
proper bed-chambers are in the second floor. Under the roof 
are garrets for the servants. The furniture agrees with the 
simplicity of the building ; it is much the same among all the 
opulent classes. The mantelpieces are usually of wood ; no 
time-pieces ; vases, candelabras, brackets, bronzes, are hardly 
known ; and of all the arts, gilding is the least advanced. 
The only thing which shines is the Grate, in which Sea coal 
is used; the front is polished steel, and kept extremely 
bright ; the tables, and the rest of the furniture being 
mahogany, take a fine polish. The paper-hangings are of an 
insipid colour, and insignificant design ; the dining parlour and 
the halls are painted in fresco, mostly of a pale blue colour. 
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‘The bed-chambers are still more plainly furnished than 
the drawing-room ; true it is that they are made use of only 
for sleeping in, as they never use them for sitting-rooms ; and 
the bed-chambers of the women are as inaccessible to the men 
as the Harems of the East. The beds are of white dimity or 
calico, with mahogany posts; and their form is simple, and 
does not vary. The beds, in the best houses, are but in- 
different, especially the feather beds, which they usually cover 
with a blanket, and which, being placed immediately under 
the sheet, is not agreeable to foreigners, particularly in the 
summer season. ‘The boudoir is unknown in England. This 
is, however, the manner of living even among the most 
wealthy. The progress of luxury has only lately induced 
them to adopt chimney-pieces of marble, and mirrors have 
become more frequent. .... 

‘It is impossible to invent anything better adapted for 
walking the streets of a great city than the footpaths of 
London; too seldom imitated elsewhere, and always im- 
perfectly. They are paved with broad flag-stones, brought 
more than a hundred miles, and with a magnificence that 
reminds us of antiquity. If the whole were put together, 
they would cover the space of several square miles. ‘They are 
so even, that you walk without fatigue ; and we endeavour to 
forget the rough and slippery pavement on the Continent. 
These footpaths are kept constantly swept, and free from dust 
and dirt; and, as they are on a gentle slope, the wind and 
the sun soon dry them. 

‘ Neither is here experienced the inconvenience of gutters, 
which, elsewhere, inundate passengers ; and in storms, heavy 
rains, and floods, stop the way. The English have an 
ingenious method of getting rid of these rainy torrents ; their 
roofs are almost flat, and the front wall, rising above the 
upper floor, forms a double slope like our terraces. The 
waters, being thus collected, descend by a spout into the 
drains, and are lost in the great common sewer under the 
middle of the streets. Sometimes they are led into cisterns. 
It is not that London is destitute of this precious element ; a 
small river, brought at an immense expense, from a great 
distance ; and immense engines, worked by the Thames, 
distribute the water in all quarters. 

‘Sea coal, whose black dust attaches so easily to furniture 
and clothes, is kept in cellars under the footway. In a word, 
Stables, and, with them, dunghills, with the smells inseparable 
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from them, occupy back streets, and have no communication 
with the inhabited houses. The lamps are placed on both 
sides of the street, upon posts a little elevated ; they are very 
numerous, and are always lighted before sunset. .. . . 

‘They have even gone so far as to pave, with flat stones, 
those places where you cross the street, to make an easier 
communication from one side to the other, and these paths 
are swept. Carriages are not driven at a dangerous pace in 
the interior of the city; lighter equipages go the same pace as 
the humblest coach. The horses—so swift on the road, that 
they seem to fly rather than run—forgetting their rapid pace, 
only goa gentle trot ; and we never see Coachmen endeavour- 
ing to pass by and break the line at the peril of the passenger.’ 

If I want to give a living touch to this book, I must still 
quote, because, to be honest, I must do it. Others assimilate 
bodily, or paraphrase facts: then, they are ‘men of genius,’ 
and they call me, in reviews, ‘a mere compiler.’ Granted ; 
I take the latter as a compliment, for I give the very living 
age, and sink myself; because the quotations are better than 
can now be written—they are of the time. We have novels— 
we have plays—mostly imaginative, because of the ignorance 
of the writer ; but an honest historian ought only to give the 
history of the times as he has found it, and, to any one who 
has conscientiously worked, the crass ignorance, and super- 
ficial knowledge, of the present time is stupendous. 

The suburbs of London were still being built, and it is 
pleasant to read an outside criticism upon them. 

‘Searcely a year passes without hundreds of houses being 
built ; and even thousands, on the North East side of London ; 
the most healthy part of the City, on account of its elevation: 
besides, the parks hinder any increase on the west. Many of 
the new houses are inhabited by bankers, and rich merchants, 
who establish themselves there, with their families ; they, 
however, keep their counting houses in the city, where they 
transact business till Change-time. These daily journeys (for - 
the distance is sometimes several miles) would appear insup- 
portable in any other country ; but it agrees very well with 
the active habits so common to all classes of the English 
nation. Besides, the women, who possess, here, more influence 
than is generally imagined, and who are as much afraid of 
damps as they dislike noise and dirt, persuade their husbands 
to keep these separate establishments, as soon as their circum- 
stances will permit. 
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‘The shops are regularly distributed in all parts of London, 
yet without being anywhere en masse, as they are at Peters- 
burg, and at Moscow. The finest are in the environs of 
St. James's, because it is here that the most money is spent. 
The English are unrivalled in the art of displaying their goods 
to the greatest advantage ; they dispose their various kinds of 
merchandise with the most fascinating effect ; and, even, with 
an elegance quite uncommon ; they thus find means to give 
them an appearance far beyond their value... . The English 
ladies often tax the patience of shopkeepers by making them 
take down a multitude of goods, without even intending to 
buy anything. Without being obsequious, these tradesmen 
are civilly officious, and an air of urbanity is visible in their 
manners. One might suppose, from their grave and serious 
deportment, that they had determined to abate nothing from 
the price demanded. They are, however, like their fellows 
in other countries: it is, therefore, necessary to bargain with 
them. 

‘ Foreigners act very imprudently when they speak French 
to each other in shops. There are, perhaps, ten thousand 
shops in London, where the French language is understood ; 
and this number increases daily. This is not suspected. 
Instead of the officious eagerness, always blended with vanity, 
with which the people of the south of Europe begin to speak 
a foreign language, as soon as they know a few words of it ; 
English sensibility is afraid of committing itself, in the use of 
a language which is not their own: necessity only forces it 
upon them. It is as much owing to the curiosity continually 
excited by the novelties of these shops, which, each in their 
way, are taking to the eye, as well as to the conveniences 
afforded by the foot-paths, that we are to attribute the prefer- 
ence given by the idlers of London to certain streets, instead 
of the public walks and parks. 

‘That which has been the most fashionable, for a long time, 
is called Bond Street, and communicates with St. James’s 
Street and Pall Mall, by Piccadilly on one side ; and Oxford 
Street on the other. When the weather is fine, it is the 
rendezvous of good company ; thus, in novels, and in plays, 
coxcombs are all called Bond Street Loungers. This latter 
appellation comes from the pastrycooks’ shops, where they 
find means to wait with some patience for dinner; by taking 
some slight refreshment, which the English call @ lunch. 
This happens between one and two o’clock. ‘These shops are 
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always supplied with a great variety of pastry, in which 
currants are most used. The refreshments consist of lemonade, 
or orgeat 5 and, in summer, very inferior ices, At other shops 
forced fruit is sold at a high price. 

‘The public squares are almost all regularly built; their 
form is oblong, from whence they take their name (?). The 
centre of the greater part of the squares is laid down in grass, 
planted with shrubs, and divided by gravel walks; these 
grounds are surrounded by iron rails, like the Palais Royal 
at Paris; they are always kept shut. The neighbouring 
houses only, have keys, which they make use of for an airing 
for children and sick persons.’ 

Speaking of St. James’s Park he says that ‘ In the centre is 
a meadow, with cattle grazing, watered by a canal, and sur- 
rounded with wooden rails.’ The Green Park he dismisses 
in a few words, and of Hyde Park he says that it is ‘the 
general rendezvous of all classes, who parade here in great 
numbers, on foot, on horseback, and in carriages. It is sup- 
posed that sometimes a hundred thousand persons assemble 
there. This assertion seems, at first, spoken at random; but 
it is grounded on probability, and even on calculation.’ 

Then, after treating of Kensington Gardens, he says: 
‘There are no other gardens in London that deserve notice, 
except those at Buckingham House, the usual residence of the 
Queen ; and a few, attached to the houses of the great. 
There are two or three other gardens in the City, the access 
to which is not difficult, belonging to public bodies, but they 
are neither large nor pleasant: besides, the streets are so 
convenient and straight, that this deficiency is less felt than 
elsewhere. In the suburbs, on every side, are numerous tea 
gardens, where tea and other refreshments are provided. 
Here bowls are played on a green as level as a billiard table ; 
indeed they are called bowling-greens ; from whence we get 
our word boulingrin. These public places are frequented by 
citizens, and their families, on Sundays; the tranquillity, and 
decency, which is observed at these places is surprising to 
foreigners, who recollect the turbulent gaiety of the Ginguettes 
of Paris, and other capitals of Europe.’ I may be wrong, but, 
personally, I lament over the loss of the London ‘Tea Gardens’: 
they were places of innocent enjoyment, and their popularity 
may be estimated, by this generation, by the open-air gather- 
ings at the various exhibitions at South Kensington. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


London improvements—The Country—Gleaning—-Dairying and 
out-door Washing—The Gipsy. 


In writing a book like this, it is manifestly impossible to give 
an account of all the public works and improvements all over 
the country—perforce, they must needs be confined to the 
national heart—the Metropolis. And we, who have reaped 
the benefit of the large-hearted, and open-handed policy 
which was then just being inaugurated, may just as well be 
reminded of what our grandfathers did for us. 

In January, 1811, the New Kent Road was suggested, and 
afterwards carried out, which was the means of purifying a 
not particularly savoury neighbourhood, called St. George’s 
Fields. In the same year, was a proposition to convert certain 
dairy farm lands at Mary le bone, into a park for public 
recreation. We now reap the benefit of it in Regent’s Park, 
or, as it was first named, Mary le bone Park. The first stone 
of the Strand Bridge, ‘ Waterloo Bridge,’ as it was afterwards 
called, was laid inthis year. Perhaps the first cast-iron bridge 
ever built was, in this year, an aqueduct over the Ouse, at 
Wolverton. 

In 1812 the Regent’s Canal was commenced, and the first 
stone of Plymouth Breakwater was laid. Vauxhall Bridge 
was also begun. Millbank Prison was also started this year, 
and in 1813 Whitecross Street Prison was commenced. Both 
these have ended their existence. ‘Io show how far in advance 
of their times they were, there was a proposition in 1814 to 
remove Smithfield Market to Islington, which has come to 
pass. In 1815, when Napoleon was supposed to be chained 
at Elba, home affairs again attracted attention, and we find 
Burlington Arcade in contemplation, Bethlehem Hospital, as 
we now know it, opened, and the first stones of Southwark 
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Bridge and the London Institution were laid. So, also, the 
Post Office in Aldersgate Street was inaugurated. 

In 1816 Regent Street was being built, and ‘ Mr. Nash's 
Positive Order’ was duly discussed, and, I am afraid, a wee bit 
ridiculed. 


‘Nash draws designs ; but, honest Master Nash, 
Tho’ you may draw—who answers with the cash ? 


Perhaps it might have been that he was architect to the 
Prince of Wales, and was thought very much of by the Regent. 


‘Master Nash, Master Nash, 
You merit the lash, 
For debauching the taste of our Heir to the Throne, 
Then cross not the Seas, 
To rob the Chinese, 
But learn to grow wise from Vitruvius and Soane.’ 


We, who are accustomed to our modern London, will read, 
almost with astonishment, that in October, 1816, ‘It is said that 
Oxford Road is to be continued as far as Bayswater Brook, 
which, when completed, will make the longest street in Europe. 
When the New Post Office is finished, the Western Mails are 
to go out direct, along Holborn, instead of through the narrow 
streets, Charing Cross, Piccadilly, &c.; and it is said that a 
short cut is to be made into the other western road, angular 
from Shepherd’s Bush to Hammersmith, which, certainly, 
would save a mile of ground.’ This‘ Bayswater brook’ was that 
which now feeds the Serpentine, running from Hampstead, 
by Kilburn, and entering Hyde Park at its Northern part. 

On the 18th of June, 1817, the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo, the new Bridge over the Thames, previously called 
the Strand Bridge, was opened as Waterloo Bridge, which 
name it now bears. In this year there is a little bit of gossip 
anent Marlborough House which may be interesting to some 
readers, especially as its use was foreshadowed : ‘ The tenure 
of the magnificent house near St. James’s Palace, which was 
granted to the first Duke of Marlborough, about a hundred 
years ago, expired, it is said, with the death of the last Duke ; 
and now reverts to the Crown. This was the house in which 
Queen Anne resided before she ascended the throne, and it 
has been observed, that it would scarcely be possible to find a 
town mansion more suitable to the Heiress of the British 
Throne.’ 


In 1818, Regent Street was still being built, and we also 
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learn—‘ Dec. 7. The new street from Carlton House to the 
Regent’s Park is making rapid strides to its completion, almost 
the whole of the ground on the intended line of it, being now 
let. The part of it which forms a square, in front of Carlton 
House, is called “ Waterloo Place ”; from thence to Piccadilly, 
it is called Waterloo Street, and, from Piccadilly, the street, 
which will form a grand approach to the Regent’s Park, is to 
be called the Regent’s Parade.’ 

On the 20th of March, 1819, Burlington Arcade was opened, 
and on the 24th of March, Southwark Bridge followed suit. 
On the 10th of August the first stone of Telford’s bridge 
across the Menai Straits was laid: and in November the 
arrangements for rebuilding Buckingham Palace were com- 


THE PLOUGH, 


pleted, Carlton House being too small for ‘ George the Mag- 
nificent.’ oe. 

In the Country, things were somewhat primitive, to our 
thinking, see, for instance, this heavy cumbrous plough drawn 
by four long-legged hairy-hocked horses, with their fringed 
leather yokes, attached to the hames (which, by the way were 
very useful, as they let down, backward, in wet weather, and 
protected the horse’s withers). 

There were no drilling machines, so wheat, and other crops 
had to be sown broadcast, an operation which required a 
peculiar, and deft turn of the hand, and, as thrashing machines 
were only just being dreamed of (a few having been made), 
we see the old flail at work. ; 

The agricultural labourer did not receive so much nominal 
pay as now, but he had much more in kind, and was strong 
and healthy, although dressed in a more homely fashion than 
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at present. In those days a man was not ashamed of showing 
himself to be what he was, a farm labourer, and he wore that 
most seemly of garments, now dying out fast—a smock frock— 
good home-made stockings, and strong ankle jacks. 

In those days, it was like the times of Boaz and Ruth, and 
women went gleaning in the fields: a sight we seldom see 
now, in these days of machinery, when the plough follows 
swiftly after the reaping machine. The practice of gleaning 


SOWING BROADCAST, USING THE FLAIL, 


was a kindly privilege granted by the farmer to his labourers’ 
wives and children, and to the poor women of the parish ; one 
which he had no need to give, but had been so practised fom 
early ages, that it was looked upon asa right, and consequent] 

abused : see the following: ‘ Oct. 18, 1813. At the Nottin 
ham County Sessions, William Pearson and John Sprey eee 
convicted of felony, in stealing wheat in the ear, from shocks 
standing in the field, and sentenced to fourteen days’ im- 
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prisonment, in the county gaol. The Chairman told them 
the Court would not have been so lenient, but for their youth, 
and having been already jive weeks* in prison. He remarked, 
“ that this species of depredation was become so prevalent, as 
to be loudly, and justly, complained of. He wished it, there- 
fore, to be understood, that no person has a right to enter the 
field of another, for the purposes of gleaning, without the 
owner’s permission.” ’ 


GLEANERS, 


Old phases of English country life are dying out very fast, 
and it is as well that some one should record them, and that 
needs both pen and pencil. Take, for instance, the pictures 
of dairying. In these days of cheese factories and thermo- 
meters versus dairymaids’ thumbs, these rough out-door dairy 
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arrangements, although they do exist, are not particularly 
scientific, and do not yield the most paying results. 

Even now may be seen in some parts of Scotland, and, 
possibly, of Wales, the ‘Clapping of claes in the burn ’—a 
process of destruction to the linen which may be, perhaps, on 
a par with the chemicals of a London laundress. 

Take another type, fast dying out, absolutely gone in 
London, the mounted butcher boy, who had but one stirrup, 
and who used always to ride at racing pace: here, overleaf, 
we have him perfect; his peculiar saddle, and the way his 
tray was strapped on. 

Then there is a race of people rapidly dying out—the 
gipsies ; it is impossible they can exist much longer, in their 
old nomadic life, and the Lees, Coopers, &c., will be quietly 
absorbed into the general population. County police and 
school boards are bound to improve them out of the land. 

But at the time of which I write Addison’s description* of 
them would answer very well. ‘If a stray piece of linen 
hangs upon a hedge,’ says Sir Roger, ‘they are sure to have 
it; if a hog loses his way in the fields, it is ten to one but he 
becomes their prey ; our geese cannot live in peace for them ; 
if a man prosecutes them with severity, his hen roost is sure 
to pay for it. They generally straggle into these parts about 
this time of the year ; and set the heads of our servant maids 

so agog for husbands, that we do not expect to have any 
business done as it should be whilst they are in the Country. 
I have an honest dairymaid who crosses their hands with a 
piece of silver every summer, and never fails being promised 
the handsomest young fellow in the parish for her pains. 
Your friend the butler has been fool enough to be seduced by 
them ; and, though he is sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a 
spoon every time his fortune is told him, generally shuts 
himself up in the pantry with an old gipsy for above half an 
hour once in a twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the things 
they live upon, which they bestow very plentifully upon all 
those that apply themselves to them. You see now and then 
some handsome young jades among them; the sluts have very 
often white teeth and black eyes.’ 

There are one or two stories told of gipsies about the time 
of the Regency, which will show what manner of men they 
then were. ‘May 17, 1815. The Hereford Journal of last 
week states, that early in March, a gang of gipsies pitched 

* Spectator, No. 130. 
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their tent on a waste piece of ground in the parish of Stretton 
Sugwas in Herefordshire, and an old woman, one of the party, 
persuaded a man of the name of Gritton, that an immense 
quantity of gold coin lay concealed on the premises he 
occupied, and that it was necessary that a large sum of money 
should be made into a parcel, and, after being endowed with 
a charm, it was to be sewed into the side-pocket of his coat, 
and the more money the parcel contained, the more consider- 
able would be the treasure he should find. A sum of £70 in 
gold, bills, and silver, was, accordingly, made up in a parcel, 


THE GIPSIES. 


and, after some preparations, sewed by the Sybil into the 
pocket of Gritton’s coat, where it was to remain nine days ; 
at the end of which time she promised to return, and a coffer 
of guineas was to arise from the ground. When the day 
arrived, she, of course, did not make her appearance, and, on 
his opening the parcel she had sewn up, he discovered that 
the witch had managed to turn gold, silver, and bills into 
halfpence, stones, and waste paper ; leaving them in exchange 
for his cash, and as a reward for his folly.’ 

‘July 18, 1816. The Gipsies.—Of late years some attempts 


have been made to reduce the numbers, or at any rate,to 
24—2 
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civilize the habits, of that vagabond and useless race, the 
gipsies. In pursuance of such purpose, a society of gentle- 
men have been making all the preliminary inquiries requisite 
to a proper understanding of the subject. A series of questions 
have been proposed to competent persons in the different 
counties in England and Scotland. Reports in answer to 
these questions have been received, and their contents are 
thus briefly stated. 

‘1. All Gipsies supposed the first of them came from Egypt. 

«2, They cannot form any idea of the number in England. 

«3. The Gipsies of Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, parts of 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridge, and Huntingdonshire, are 
continually making revolutions within the range of those 
counties. 

‘4, They are either ignorant of the number of Gipsies in 
the counties through which they travel, or unwilling to dis- 
close their knowledge. 

«5. The most common names are Smith, Cowper, Draper, 
Bosswell, Lovell, Loversedge, Allen, Mansfield, Glover, 
Williams, Carew, Martin, Stanley, Buckley, Plunkett, and 
Corrie. 

‘6 and 7. The gangs in different towns have not any regular 
connection or organization; but those who take up their 
winter quarters in the same city or town, appear to have some 
knowledge of the different routes each horde will pursue; 
probably with a design to prevent interference. 

‘8. In the county of Herts it is computed there may be 
sixty families, having many Children. Whether they are 
quite so numerous in Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and 
Northamptonshire, the answers are not sufficiently definite to 
determine. In Cambridgeshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, great numbers are calculated upon. 
In various counties, the attention has not been competent to 
the procuring data for any estimate of families or individuals. 

‘9. More than half their number follow no business ; others 
are dealers in horses and asses; farriers, smiths, tinkers, 
braziers, grinders of cutlery, basket-makers, chair-bottomers, 
and musicians. 

‘10. Children are brought up in the habits of their parents, 
particularly to music and dancing, and are of dissolute 
conduct. 


‘11. The Women mostly carry baskets with trinkets and 
small wares; and tell fortunes. 
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‘12. Too ignorant to have acquired accounts of genealogy, 
and, perhaps, indisposed to it by the irregularity of their 
habits. 

‘13. In most counties there are particular situations to 
which they are partial. In Berkshire is a marsh, near 
Newbury, much frequented by them; and Dr. Clarke states, 
that in Cambridgeshire, their principal rendezvous is near the 
western villages. 

14. It cannot be ascertained, whether, from their first 
coming into the nation, attachment to particular places has 
prevailed. 

‘15, 16, and 17. When among strangers they elude 
inquiries respecting their peculiar language, calling it gib- 
berish. Don’t know of any person that can write it, or of any 
written specimen of it. 

‘18. Their habits and customs in all places are peculiar. 

‘19. Those who profess any religion represent it to be that 
of the Country in which they reside ; but their description of 
it seldom goes beyond repeating the Lord’s prayer ; and, only 
few of them are capable of that. Instances of their attending 
any place for worship are very rare. 

‘20, They marry, for the most part, by pledging to each 
other, without any ceremony. A few exceptions have occurred, 
when money was plentiful. 

«21. They do not teach their Children religion. 

“22 and 23. Not one in a thousand can read. 

«24 and 25. Some go into lodgings in London, Cambridge, 
&&, during the winter; but it is calculated three-fourths of 
them live out of doors in winter as in summer.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ladies’ dresses— The Dandizette— Waltzing — The Quadrille— 
Almack’s— Women’s education— Women’s work— Women Soldiers 
and Sailors—Female rowing match—Female pedestrian—Gretna 
Green marriages—Some curious marriages. 


For the limits of a book like this, I have spent enough time 
on the Roads, Streets, Country, and even Gipsies, so let me 
turn to the men and women of the time. Place aux dames 
of course—so we will begin with the ladies first. And in 
the next few engravings which I give are culled specimens of 
women’s dresses from 1811 to 1820. 

Of course there would be caricatures—some rather outrée, 
others very moderate—TI give two of the Dandizette or 
Dandyess as she was indifferently called, one true, the other, 
as with her concomitants, perhaps, a trifle exaggerated—but 
not a great deal. Perhaps it is most so in ‘the Fashionables 
of 1816, where, I must own, the feathers in the bonnets, the 
large Muffs, and the short skirts are, doubtless, slightly in 
advance of the fashion, but it is an amusing picture, with no 
harm in it, and I give it. Of course, I cannot vouch for its 
truth, but the following little story is as I find it: ‘June 8, 
1812. A young lady of rank and high Condition, in the 
warmth of her dancing heart, thus addressed her partner 
at the late Lord Mayor’s ball.—*God bless you—take care 
and don’t tread upon my muslin gown, for you see that I have 
nothing under it.”’’ 

And, when we look at a really sensible picture of a dance 
(Waltzing), I do not think it is very much exaggerated. 
Waltzing was considered by some as awfully wicked. It may 
be. Personally, my dancing days are over, but I never felt 
particularly sinful when waltzing—Mrs. Grundy is another 
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name for nastiness. For instance, take two separate verses in: 
the same paper :— 
‘What! the girl of my heart by another embrac’d ? 
What! the balm of her lips shall another man taste ? 
What! touch’d in the twirl by another man’s knee? 
What! panting recline on another than me ?’ 


Very properly rebuked thus :— 


‘Sir H. E. thinks each waltzing Miss 
From every partner takes a kiss ; 
Then O! how natural the whim 
That makes them loath to dance with him,’ 


Read ‘The Waltz,’ by Lord Byron, and see what was: 
thought of this dance. On June 9, 1817, we read: ‘ Quad- 
rilles have had but a short run. They have now had a: 
lamentable descent, not from the drawing-room to the kitchen, 
to supersede the Contre Danse, but from Almack’s to Hockley 
in the Hole. Though they have not yet fallen into the 
kitchen, the kitchen has risen to them. Some days ago the. 
Lady of a Noble Admiral, lately returned from the Mediter- 
ranean, happened to come home from a Ball unexpectedly, 
when her Ladyship found all her domestics busily employed 
in a quadrille in the drawing-room, with the chandeliers 
lighted up, and a regular band of two violins, a bass, and a 
harp. Her Ladyship owns that they danced them with as. 
much grace and spirit as is visible elsewhere.’ And they did 
dance in those days—there was no languid walking through a 
quadrille. All the steps were properly and accurately per- 
formed. I have before me engravings of a set of all the 
figures—1 Le Pantalon, 2 L’Eté, 3 La Poule, 4 La Trenise, or 
4. La Pastorale and La Finale, which are delicious, but are too- 
large for reproduction in this book. 

Of course, the Créme de la créme went to Almack’s, but 
numberless were the Peris who sighed to enter that Paradise, 
and could not. Capt. Gronow, writing of 1814, says: ‘ At the 
present time one can hardly conceive the importance which: 
was attached to getting admission to Almack’s, the seventh. 
heaven of the fashionable world. Of the three hundred’ 
officers of the Foot Guards, not more than half a dozen were 
honoured with vouchers of admission to this exclusive temple: 
of the beau monde ; the gates of which were guarded by lady 
patronesses, whose smiles or frowns consigned men and women 
to happiness or despair. These lady patronesses were the: 
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Ladies Castlereagh, Jersey, Cowper, and Sefton, Mrs. Drum- 
mond Burrell, the Princess Esterhazy, and the Countess 
Lieven.’ : 

In a Newspaper of May 12, 1817, we read— The rigorous 
rule of entry established at Almack’s Rooms produced a 
curious incident at the last Ball) The Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of .W r, the Marchioness of T , Lady Charlotte 
C , and her daughter, had all been so imprudent as to 
come to the rooms without tickets ; and, though so intimately 
known to the Lady Managers, and so perfectly unexception- 
able, they were politely requested to withdraw, and accord- 
ingly they all submitted to the injunction.’ 

Again, at the beginning of the season of 1819 we find these 
female tyrants issuing the following uwkase: ‘An order has 
been issued, we understand, by the Lady Patronesses of 
Almack’s, to prevent the admission of Gentlemen in T'rowsers 
and Cossacks to the balls on Wednesdays—at the same time 
allowing an exception to those Gentlemen who may be knock- 
kneed, or otherwise deformed.’ But the male sex were equal 
to the occasion, as we find in the following lines :— 


‘TO THE LADY PATRONESSES OF ALMACK’S. 


Tired of our trousers are ye grown ? 
But, since to them your anger reaches, 
Is it because ’tis so well known, 
You always love to wear the breeches ? 


I have collected a quantity of ana respecting ladies’ dress 
of this period, but some would take too long to explain their 
point, and others are too risqué for the modern Mrs. Grundy. 
However, here is one which can offend no one: ‘ August, 
1814. The Wife of a respectable citizen has excited a good 
deal of curiosity at Margate. She bathes in a green dress, 
without a cap; and, attached to the shoulders of the dress is 
something resembling fins. She swims remarkably well, and 
the peculiarity of her paraphernalia, together with her long 
black hair, have occasioned many to believe that she was a 
mermaid.’ 

Women were not, as a rule, what we should now term, 
highly educated: they knew very little of the ‘ologies,’ but 
they were good women, and true. Their music had not 
reached the sublime height of the weird discord of Wagner, 
and they knew nothing of the ‘ Higher Cult ; but they had 
as pretty ballads to sing as ever were sung, from which we are 
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glad to borrow, and which are refreshing to hear. They did 
beautiful needlework, and vied with each other in this 
respect ; they painted a little on velvet and satin—sometimes 
did a little mild water colour on paper—but their efforts were 
hardly commendable as works of art, according to our modern 
standard. But they were notable housewives, and there were 
female servants in those days who were not above their 
position, but knew their work, and did it. There were no 
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AT THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 


five o’clock teas, no reception days; all had their circle of 
acquaintances, who were welcome to call whenever they 
chose, and were received without fuss: in fact, as a rule, the 
women were helps-meet for their spouses—thrifty, caring for 
their husbands and children, and were, essentially, home 
makers. ; 

In the Country, the whir of the spinning-wheel might , be 


heard—but such a thing is not to be seen in use now except 
25 
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in dilletante hands, like those of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
Then, too, at a Cottage door might be seen a woman making 
pillow lace, now getting rarer and rarer, and it is not an 
occupation much taken up by the higher classes, as it shows 
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MAKING PILLOW LACE, 


small results for much hand-and-brain work. Straw-plaiting 
in some districts, glove sewing in others. Now we get straw 
plait from China, and the gloves are machine sewn. Then all 
the milk carrying, especially in London, was done by a hardy 
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race of women, principally Welsh, carrying yokes and pails; 
now the Milk Cart and Perambulator have superseded them. 

And there must have been women of thews and muscle, 
with plenty of pluck, or we should not hear of so many female 
sailors, and soldiers, during this period. In May, 1813, one 
was taken on board an American prize, and her sex was only 
discovered on her being sent to prison. In September of the 
same year, the master of a Collier, belonging to Ipswich, had 
reason to believe that one of his apprentices who had made 
two voyages, was a girl, and so it proved, and, as in the 
former case, the girl appeared to be a respectable, steady 
young man, so in this latter, whilst she was on board, she con- 
ducted herself with great propriety, and was considered a ve 
active clever lad. Again, in September, 1815, when the Crew 
of the Queen Charlotte, 110 guns, was paid off, one of the 
Crew, an African, was discovered to be a woman. She ‘ had 
served as a seaman in the Royal Navy for upwards of eleven 
years, during several of which she had been rated able on the 
books of the above ship, by the name of William Brown, and 
had served for some time as Captain of the foretop, highly to 
the satisfaction of the officers.’ 

But the ladies did not confine themselves to ‘ ploughing 
the main.’ We know what an attraction a red coat has for 
them, and therefore no surprise need be manifested, if some 
of them tried the army. In January, 1813, was a rather 
romantic case: a girl, in man’s clothes, was enlisted in the 
53rd Regiment. Her sex was afterwards discovered when 
she said her, lover was in the 43rd Regiment on foreign 
service, and she wanted to be near him. In 1814, Old Phoebe 
Hassel was alive, and at Brighton, aged 99. She had served 
in the army for seven years. I do not know when she died 
but there is a portrait and biography of her in Hone’s ¢ Year 
Book,’ ed. 1838, pp. 209, 210, 211, 212, in which she is 
spoken of as being 106 in 1821. The Regent, after seeing 
her in 1814, allowed her half a guinea a week, and at her 
death ordered a stone to be put up to her memory. Another 
woman who had served five years in the German army, applied 
for relief to the German Committee at Baker’s Coffee-house— 
she had been several times wounded, but was so badly hit at 
Leipsig, that she had to be taken to hospital, where her sex 
was discovered. 

Women were then even as now, they aped the manners of 
the stronger sex. Now as we know, they invade the Smoking 
and Billiard Rooms, which used to be considered Man’s 
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strongholds ; they won’t let him alone even when shooting 
—for, so solicitous are they after his welfare, that they will 
bring him lunch: they run him hard in School Board, 
and County Council, and his last refuge is his Club, where, 
in some instances, he is not safe. We have seen how (p. 49) 
they played Cricket publicly—a practice lately revived by 
‘ Actresses’ and others. We know them well on the river, 
but I do not know of a revival of professional boat racing by 
them, so I give the following: 

‘Femate Rowinc Marcu.—A rowing match took place on 
Monday (September 29, 1817), on the river, between Chelsea 
and Battersea, which excited great interest. Six watermen’s 
wives started in six scullers, to row a given distance for a 
wherry. The ladies were dressed in appropriate trimmings, 
and the boats were discriminated by different colours waving 
gracefully in the wind, at the stern. In the first heat two of 
the Candidates were distanced. The remaining four then 
started, and the prize was won, at two heats, by a strapping 
woman, the mother of four children. At the moment of her 
arrival at the goal, her victory was proclaimed by the discharge 
of a pistol by the Judge on shore, and she was carried in 
triumph into a public-house on the beach. No jolly young 
waterman could handle his oar with more becoming dexterity 
than this dashing female. Her numerous friends crowded 
after her, and drank her health in copious libations.’ 

They were equal to us even in ‘ FemaLe PEpEsTRIANISM.’ 
Esther Crozier, who commenced on Wednesday (29th of 
October, 1817) morning, on the Croydon road, to walk 1000 
miles in 20 days, completed 50 miles that evening, at 35 
minutes past 9. She commenced her second day’s journey 
yesterday morning (October 30th) at a quarter before 7 o'clock, 
and, at a quarter past 4 she had gone 32? miles.’ She is 
mentioned again and again in the papers as going on with her 
task ; but I do not think she accomplished it, as I find no 
triumphal record of it. 

I suppose the proudest day of a woman’s life is her Marriage 
day, and so we will talk about Marriage in these times, A 
trip over the border was a common event, but the smith who 
forged the matrimonial fetters at Gretna Green, was not 
always a common individual. arly in January, 1811, one of 
them, Joseph Paisley, died, at the ripe age of seventy-nine. 
He was by vocation a salmon-fisher, and a brandy drinker of 
such capacity, that he could drink a pint of brandy at a 
draught, without its having any appreciable effect upon him: 
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he and a brother toper, between them, drank ten gallons of 
brandy in three days. He was a foul-mouthed blackguard, 
but he served his purpose of marrying runaway couples, as 
well as a better man, and his marriages were just as valid. 
He obtained the honour of an obituary notice in the London 
Daily Papers, the Annual Register, and the Lady's Magazine, 
in which he is also perpetuated by a copper-plate portrait—so 
that he must have been considered somebody. 

These were not the only curious marriages of that time ; 
take this as a sample (August 23, 1815): ‘Tue Nakep Truru. 
—A scene of a singular and disgraceful nature took place a 
few days ago at Grimsby. A widow, under the impression of 
indemnifying her second, from the debts of her frst husband, 
proceeded out of the window, in a state of nudity, where she 
was received into the arms of her intended, in the presence of 
two substantial witnesses.” This is a curious old tradition— 
the origin of which I must quote from myself.* ‘This is not 
uncommon, the object being, according to a vulgar error, to 
exempt the husband from the payment of any debts his wife 
may have contracted in her ante-nuptial condition. This 
error seems to have been founded on a misconception of the 
law, because it is laid down (Bacon’s Abridgement, Tit. Baron 
and Feme) that “the husband is liable for the wife’s debts, 
because he acquires an absolute interest in the personal estate 
of the wife,” &c. An unlearned person, from this, might 
conclude, and not unreasonably, that, if his wife had no estate 
whatever, he could not incur any liability.’ 

One more little story about Matrimony in those times, and 
I have done. ‘A young man, having long wooed a buxom 
damsel, at last found a moment so favourable, that he per- 
suaded her to accompany him to a Scotch Justice of the 
Peace, to have the ceremony performed between them. 
They stood very meekly under the operation until the 
Magistrate was laying the damsel under obligations to obey 
her husband. Say no more about that, Sir,” said the half- 
made husband, “if this hand remains upon this body, Pll 
make her obey me !’—*“ Are we married yet?” said the 
exasperated maiden to the ratifier of Covenants between man 
and woman. “No,” said the wondering Justice. “Ah! very 
well,” cried she, enraptured, “we will finish the remainder 


to-morrow !’’ and away skipped the damsel, congratulating 
herself on her narrow escape.’ 


* ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,’ by John Ashton. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The Man of the period— Drinking habits—Dandies—Lord Petersham 
—A Dandy’s diary—Gaming—Prize fighting—Country Sports. 


Anp what was the man of the period like? Well! there is 
no concealing the fact that he was narrow-minded—because 
he had no opportunity of mixing much with his other fellow 
creatures either abroad or at home—war stopping the former 
and means of communication the latter, and so, the necessary 
rubbing off of his angles did not take place. The Middle 
Class gentleman was not too well read. Latin, of course, he 
knew, or had learnt. Perhaps a little Greek—his French was 
very ‘Stratforde at y® Bowe, and German was to him 
‘unknowe.’ His English, too, was shaky. The Peninsular 
War over, the Officers brought back with them a smattering 
of Spanish, the Guitar, and the Cigar. Personally, he had 
plenty of Courage which found its vent in the Army and Navy 
and, in Civil life, in duelling and boxing. As to duelling, it 
was so common that you can scarcely take up a London News- 
paper of the time without some ‘affair of honour’ being 
chronicled ; and, as to boxing, every man learnt it, put his 
teaching into practice, and talked it. It was, except 
pedestrianism, the only athletic sport known. Rowing was 
not; of riding there was plenty, with a good breed of horses 
fit to carry a man. Cricket was played—but there was no 
football, nor cycling, if we except the short-lived dandy horse. 

They worked longer hours at their divers businesses than 
we do, but they did far less work ; they dined early, and had 
suppers, and, for evening amusements there were the theatre, 
and the social meeting at the Inn, where much Rum Punch 
and Brown Brandy was drunk, and the affairs of the Nation 
duly discussed, among a select Coterie. Those old boys could 
drink, too. A three- or four-bottle man, then common, would 
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now be a phenomenon—and, mind you, it was not Claret or 
other light wines they drank—the war with France made that 
too great a luxury ; but it was the stronger wines of Portugal 
and Spain, well fortified with brandy. I wonder how many 
died in ‘making their heads,’ and whether it was always ‘ the 
survival of the fittest’! 

They were of Convivial habits, and did not ‘join the ladies ’ 
after dinner, or, if they did, they were slightly inebriate, and 
the accompanying illustrations are no caricature of an advanced 
stage of a symposium. No. 1 is, ‘ Are you all charged, Gentle- 
men?’ No. 2 is, ‘A Song, Gentlemen, if you please.’ No. 3 is, 
‘ Sing Old Rose, and burn the bellows.’* No. 4 says, ‘I humbly 
move to throw the waiter out of the window, and charge him 
in the bill ! 

Very little need be said about their dress, the illustrations 
throughout the book show its different phases. The Regent, 
of course, set the fashions, for tailoring, and building, were his 
hobbies ; but even he could not do anything against the dictum 
of George Bryan Brummell. When he retired in poverty to 
Calais, in 1816, he left the field entirely to the Regent. 
There were some who gained a nickname from some eccen- 
tricity in costume, as ‘ Blue Hanger’ (Lord Coleraine), or ‘Pea- 
green Haynes’—but they were not many. 

The principal variation in men’s attire, at this period, was 


* Izaak Walton says, ‘ Now let’s go to an honest alehouse where 
we may have a cup of good barley wine, and sing “‘ Old Rose,” and 
all of us rejoice together.’ And we get a presumed explanation of 
the Song in The British Apollo (1708-9). 


‘In good King Stephen’s days, the Ram, 
An ancient inn at Nottingham, 
Was kept, as our wise father knows, 
By a brisk female call’d Old Rose ; 
Many, like you, who hated thinking, 
Or any other theme than drinking, 
Met there, d’ye see, in sanguine hope 
To kiss their landlady, and tope ; 
But one cross night, ’mongst twenty other, 
The fire burnt not, without great pother, 
Till Rose, at last, began to sing, 
And the cold blades to dance and spring ; 
So, by their exercise and kisses, 
They grew as warm as were their wishes ; 
When, scorning fire, the jolly fellows 
Cry’d, “Sing Old Rose, and burn the bellows.” 


. ‘Are you all charged, Gentlemen ? 
No. 2. ‘A song, Gentlemen, if you please.’ 

No. 3. ‘Sing Old Rose, and burn the bellows.’ 

No, 4. ‘I humbly move to throw the waiter out of the window, and charge 
him in the bill 
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the way in which they clothed their legs. Breeches and boots 
were now eschewed by fashionable men, and their place was 
taken by the pantaloon, made of some elastic stuff, generally 
‘stockinette,’ fitting tightly to the leg, and after 1814 by the 
Cossack trouser: an example of both being given in two 
pictures of Lord Petersham, a distinguished leader of fashion, 
who married Miss Foote, the actress, and afterwards became 
Earl of Harrington. Over the trousered picture are these 
lines :— 


*T’'ll prove these Cossack pantaloons 
(To one that’s not a Goose) 
Are like two Continental towns 
Called Too-long and Too-loose.’ 


This was that Lord Petersham who never went out of 
doors till six p.m., and whose horses, carriage, and harness, 
were all of the same shade of brown. He had other foibles 
which are amusingly told by Capt. Gronow. ‘The room into 
which we were ushered was more like a shop than a gentle- 
man’s sitting room ; all round the walls were shelves, upon 
which were placed the canisters, containing Congou, Pekoe, 
Souchong, Bohea, Gunpowder, Russian, and many other teas, 
all the best of their kind ; on the other side of the room were 
beautiful jars, with names, in gilt letters, of innumerable kinds 
of snuff, and all the necessary apparatus for moistening and 
mixing. Lord Petersham’s mixture is still well known to all 
tobacconists. Other shelves, and many of the tables were 
covered with a great number of magnificent snuff-boxes ; for 
Lord Petersham had, perhaps, the finest collection in England, 
and was supposed to have a fresh box for every day in the 
year. I heard him, on the occasion of a delightful old light 
blue Sevres box he was using, being admired, say, in his 
lisping way—“ Yes, it is a nice summer box, but would not do 
for winter wear.” In this museum there were also innu- 
merable canes of very great value. The Viscount was likewise 
a great Mecenas among the tailors, and a particular kind of 
great coat, when I was a young man, was called a Petersham.’ 

These trousers later on (see illustration, p- 398) were 
worn, instead of breeches and boots, on horseback, but this 
was only affected by the ‘Dandy,’ a term which came into 
vogue two or three years before this time, and which, accord- 
ing to Webster, is derived from the French dandin, ‘a ninny, 
a silly fellow.’ The Dandy at his toilet is of the same date, 
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A PORTRAIT (LORD PETERSHAM). 
(Lublished January 10, 1812, by H, Humphrey.) 


LORD PETERSHAM. 1815, 
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and here we see him in his evening dress. The huge cocked 
hat is exaggerated, but it was the shape of the chapeau bras, 
which folded flat, and was carried as we now do a Gibus. The 


A DANDY, 
(December 8, 1818.) 


looking-glass, wash-stand, &c., are very meagre according to 
our ideas, but much ornament was not lavished on bedroom 


furniture. 
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Here is the Diary of a Dandy (Sept., 1818) :— 

«Sarurpay.—Rose at twelve, with a d d headache. 
Mem. Not to drink the Fegent’s Punch after supper.—The 
green tea keeps one awake. 

‘Breakfasted at one.—Read the Morning Post—the best 
Paper after all—always full of wit, fine writing, and good news, 
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DANDY ON HORSEBACK. 
(Movember 2, 1818.) 


‘Sent for the tailor and staymaker—ordered a morning demi 
surtout of the last Parisian cut, with the collar @ la Guillotine, 
to show the neck behind—a pair of Petersham Pantaloons, with 
striped flounces at bottom—and a pair of Cumberland corsets 
with a whale-bone back.—A caution to the unwary. The last 
pair gave way in stooping to pick up Lady B.’s glove.—The 
Duke of C e vulgar enough to laugh, and asked me in the 
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sea slang, if I had not missed stays in tacking. Find this is an 
old joke stolen from the Fudge Family.—Query. Who is this 
Tom Brown? Not known at Long’s or the Clarendon, 

‘Three o’clock.— Drove out in the Dennet—took a few turns 
in Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, and Piccadilly.—Got out at 
Grange’s—was told the thermometer in the zce cellar was at 
80. Prodigious! Had three glasses of pme and one of 
Curagoa—the Prince’s Fancy, as P calls it.—P. is a wag 
in his way. 

‘Five to seven.—Dressed for the evening—dined at half- 
past eight, “nobody with me but myself,’ as the old Duke of 
Cumberland said—a neat dinner, in Long’s best style, viz., A 
tureen of turtle, a small turbot, a dish of Carlton House 
Cutlets.—Remove—a turkey poult, and an apricot tart.— 
Dessert—Pine apple and brandy cherries. 

‘Drank two tumblers of the Regent’s Punch, iced, and a 
pint of Madeira.—Went to the Opera in high spirits—just 
over—forgot the curtain drops on Saturdays before twelve.— 
Mem. To dine at seven on Saturdays. 

‘Supped at the Clarendon with the Dandy Club—cold 
collation—played a few rounds of Chicken Hazard, and went 
to bed quite cool. 

‘Sunpay.—Breakfasted at three—ordered the T7/bury—took 
a round of Rotten Row, and the Squeeze, in Hyde Park— 
cursedly annoyed with dust in all directions—dined soberly 
with P m and went to the Marchioness of S y’s Con- 
versatione in the evening—dull but genteel—P. calls it the 
Sunday School. 

SONGS eel: m, who is curious in his snuff as well as in his 
snuff boxes, has invented a new mixture, Wellington’s and 
Bliicher’s, which he has named, in honour of the meeting of 
the two heroes, after the battle of Waterloo—La belle Alliance 
—a good hit—not to be sneezed at.’ 


‘A DANDY. 


I do remember me in Hertford streets 

Walking at noon, I met an exquisite, 

A thing, whose neck in Oriental tie, © 

Where not a crease is seen, so stiff withal 

The powers of starch had rendered it, tho’ made 
Of finest muslin, that to my wondering gaze, 
(Unlike the ease of Nature’s masterpiece), 

Tt seem’d as ’twere a mere automaton ; 

And then its shape, so all unlike a man, 
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So tightly laced that ’twas self-evident 

He walk’d in pain, if walking ’t could be calld, 
Since froin the earth to raise his languid foot, 
Tt seem’d a labour too Herculean ; 

But, still, thus mincingly, he reached the Bell— 
There stopped. I, being anxious to o’erhear 
The sounds this creature, nicknam’d man, would utter, 
Entered the room apologizing to it; 

No answer I receiv’d, save a low murmur, 

For too fatiguing ’twas to articulate. 

Finding it useless farther to intrude, 

T asked the waiter who and whence he was ? 

“ One of our College* Dandies,” he replied. 

No longer wondering, straight I left the Inn.’ 


Naturally, the tight-fitting pantaloon required a well-made 
leg, so those gentlemen to whom Nature had not been 
bountiful, used false calves, and thus passed muster. They 
took snuff in quantities, but very rarely smoked. When Lord 
Petersham’s Collection of Snuff was sold, it took one of the 
partners in the firm of Fribourg and Treyer, of the Haymarket, 
and two assistants three days to weigh it—and the same firm, 
when they bought George IV.’s collection, at his death, set a 
room apart, entirely for its sale. 

They gambled terribly, not perhaps as much as now, but 
still large sums were won, and lost, on the cast of a die, 
March 28, 1811: ‘The brother of a Noble Marquis, is said to 
have lately won at hazard upwards of £30,000, all in one night!’ 
April 3, 1811: ‘A young gentleman of family and fortune 
lost £7,000 on Sunday Morning at a gaming house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pall Mall.’ But, although the Turf was an 
Institution of the day, there was but very little betting, com- 
pared to what goes on in that gigantic Cancer which so 
grievously afflicts England in the present day. Nor had they 
such a stupendous gamble as our Stock Exchange. There was 
plenty of betting on Cock fighting, which was a very fashion- 
able amusement, even patronized by our Imperial Guest, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, who, on February 10, 1817, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Devonshire, the Russian Ambassador 
Sir William Congreve, Baron Nichola, General Kutusoff, ey 
&c., went to the Cockpit and saw five Cock fights. ‘His_ 
Imperial Highness remained an hour and a half, and appeared 
much amused, never having seen Cock fighting before.’ 


* The East India College. 
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But then he was here to study our manners and customs, 
and even went to a prize fight. February 14, 1817: ‘An 
Imperial Boxing Match, to use the general term of the ring, 
took place yesterday at Coombe Warren, for a subscription 
purse of twenty guineas, between Croxey the Sailor, a bustling 
second rater, and a candidate for milling notoriety... .. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas, desirous of viewing the British 
character throughout, signified his wish to see the method of 
English boxing. . . . His Imperial Highness arrived at the 
ring in a carriage and four, at one o'clock, accompanied by 
his own suite, and some English Noblemen, admirers of 
gymnastics. A waggon was reserved for the Grand Duke’s 
reception, and he ascended it with a hearty laugh. Under it 
were placed the bull dogs and bull hankers for the last sports 
of the day. Bill Gibbons introduced his trusty bitch to the 
Patricians in the waggon as the favourite for the Bull prize.’ 

The fight, or rather the fights, for there were two of them, 
took place, but they were stigmatized as very poor and tame 
affairs. ‘The Bull was the next object of attack, for a silver 
collar, and all the fancy buffers the town could produce were 
let go from the Royal waggon, which was decorated with 
purple flags. Gibbons’ fancy dog was lamed early, but the 
best of the fun was, after the bull had broken a horn, he 
began to snort up on end, and went and got loose. Helter 
skelter was the consequence, and the bull, as regardless of 
men as dogs, made play through the ground, reclining his 
head, and tossing mortals before him, until he got clear off, 
upsetting carts, &c., that impeded his way. The fun 
concluded just before dark, and the whole sport went off with 
éclat.’ 

Apropos of prize fighting the last sentence in the following 
paragraph is worthy of note. Feb. 28, 1817: ‘Carter next 
asked to be backed to fight any man, when Cribb mounted 
the table, and challenged to fight anything in being, from 
three to twelve hundred, observing he had fought so often that 
he should not again prostitute his talent for a trifle. Carter 
said he thought the Carlisle people would back him for £300, 
and he would ask them. After devouring about twenty dozen 
of wine, the lads departed to spend the evening, and amuse 
themselves at the expense of lamp contractors and watchmen’s 
rattles.’ ; 

_ Although we may think all this very brutal, yet, with the 
exception of the bull baiting, which was only made boris in 
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i they did 
1835, I fancy that things go on very much now, as 
then, only io are done more quietly. In the country, Se 
had their hunting, shooting, and fishing to amuse them, an 


PLAYING AT BOWLS AND QUOITS. 


they were as keen then as in our time. True, they did not 
rent deer forests in Scotland, at fabulous prices, nor did they 
take salmon rivers in Norway ; but although they did not 
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enjoy breechloaders, with spare gun ready loaded handed as 
soon as the other is discharged, and though they were 
innocent of the cruel slaughter of a battue, yet they had good 
sport both in wood and stubble, and the old flint gun, if held 
straight, would make a respectable bag to carry home. Then 
they played cricket, but they did not armour themselves, 
because there was no necessity for so doing, the ball then 
being bowled and not hurled as if from acannon. Then for 
the quieter and middle-aged there were the healthy out-door 
games of bowls or quoits. 

Among the younger men the manly sports of wrestling, 
quarter-staff, and back-sword, had not died out, but then they 
had not the advantage that we have of football and Rugby 
rules. 


26—2 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Eating and drinking —Recipe for punch— The stage —Baron 
Geramb—Romeo Coates—Actors and actresses—Mrs. Jordan. 


Peruars they ate more solid food than we do, and it was a 
point of honour, at a dinner, to provide and display vastly 
more food than could possibly be eaten. As an example. 
On Jan. 1, 1811, General Grosvenor, Mayor of Chester, gave 
a dinner to his friends and two hundred sat down. Here is 
the bill of fare: ‘Sixteen tureens of soup, eight boiled turkeys, 
three hams, four dishes of d la mode beef, five pigeon pies, 
three saddles of mutton, thirteen plum puddings, six dishes of 
murinade pork, eight French pies, four roasted turkeys, eight 
dishes of rabbits, three legs of mutton, four geese, two fillets 
of veal, ten dishes of chickens, four dishes of veal surprise, 
three beef-steak pies, three dishes of sweet-breads, six hares, 
six venison pasties, eight dishes of ducks, six oyster patties, 
six dishes of mutton casserole, six dishes of pig, six lemon 
puddings, eight dishes of haricoed mutton, four neat’s 
tongues, three dishes of collared veal, and a round of beef. 

‘ Removes—Ten haunches of venison, ten necks of venison. 

‘ Sweets—Thirty salvers of whips and jellies, twenty moulds 
of jelly, forty moulds of blanc mange, tarts, cheese cakes, 
mince pies, puffs, &c., &e.’ : 

The guests must have needed appetites such as were 
possessed by the gentlemen chronicled in the two following 
paragraphs. Sept. 9, 1812: ‘On Wednesday last, two gentle- 
men, in the neighbourhood of Ratcliffe Highway, had a wager 
of £5 upon a man named Leurnen, a coal-heaver, that he 
should devour, in the space of three-quarters of an hour, nine 
pounds of bullock’s heart roasted, three pounds of potatoes, 
half a quartern loaf, and drink a pot of porter. The parties 
met at the Queen’s Head public-house, Broad Street, 
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Ratcliffe Highway, and the spectators, of whom there were a 
considerable number, paid sixpence each to be admitted. He 
completed his task, and drank three or four glasses of rum 
besides, within the time allowed him, without producing the 
smallest apparent inconvenience.’ 

Aug. 2, 1816: ‘Yesterday morning a young man, of the 
name of Robert Hunt, better known by the name of Rob-the- 
Grinder, he being a knifegrinder by trade, undertook, for a 
wager, to eat three quarts of peas, three pounds of fat bacon, 
half a quartern loaf of bread, and drink two quarts of porter, 
and a pint of gin in the space of one hour. He sat down to 
his meal at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and he devoured 
the whole in fifty-two minutes, with seeming ease, saying it 
was only a good lunch, as his appetite would serve to a good 
dinner by two o'clock.’ 

But there was luxury in eating, as well as gross feeding, 
Green peas sometimes fetched several guineas a quart— the 
following is very mild. May 22, 1811: ‘This is the earliest 
season known for many years. In Covent Garden Market, 
green peas were sold at eight shillings per quart on Saturday 
last, and moss roses which had blown in the open air at one 
shilling each.’ 

And, being connoisseurs, those old gentlemen knew good 
wine, and would pay a long price for it. At the sale of the 
Duke of Queensberry’s effects, in 1811, some Tokay fetched 
£84 a dozen quarts, or £7 a bottle! The prices fetched at 
the sale of the Duke of Cumberland’s wine pale into 
insignificance before this, but then he had no Tokay for sale. 


Champagne 11 to 12 guineas the dozen 


Hock about 11 es ae 
Hermitage ,, 14 re re, 
Madeira x 7 Bs 46 
Claret ‘5 7 : a 
Port from £4 10s. to £5 5s. or 


A sale is chronicled May 13, 1817: ‘ Friday, the cellars of 
Alexander Davison, Esq., were emptied to the best bidders. 
The prices, at which the several lots were knocked down, 
were unusually high. Three dozen of red Madeira, bottled in 
1801, were knocked down at eighteen guineas per dozen, it 
was supposed, for a distinguished member of the Royal 
Family. One lot of Hock, a hundred and seventeen years 
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old, sold at ten guineas per dozen, and very little of the 
Sherry went at less than five and six guineas per dozen.’ 

The middle classes could not, of course, afford these wines, 
but they drank sound Port, Sherry, and Madeira, brown 
Brandy and Gin—Whisky was almost unknown. But for 
conviviality, Punch, in bowls, was the drink. Green tea was 
introduced into the manufacture of Rum Punch—and may be 
now, for aught I know, if there is anybody living who knows 
how to make it—but here is a metrical recipe for Milk Punch, 
of the year 1815, which reads remarkably well. 


‘Take seven large lemons, and pare them as thin 
As a wafer, or, what is yet thinner, your skin ; 
A quart of French Brandy, or Rum is still better, 
(For you ne’er, in Receipts, should stick to the letter.) 
Six ounces of sugar next take, and pray mind, 
The sugar must be the best double refin’d ; 
Boil the sugar in as near half a pint of spring water, 
In the neat silver saucepan you bought for your daughter ; 
But be sure that the syrup you carefully skim, 
When the scum, as ’tis call’d, rises up to the brim. 
The fourth part of a pint you next must allow 
Of New Milk, made as warm as it comes from the Cow, 
Put the rinds of the lemons, the milk, and the syrup, 
With the rum ina jar and give them a stir up ; 
And, if you approve it, you may put some perfume, 
Goatstone, or whatever you like in its room. 
Let it stand thus three days, but remember to shake it, 
And the closer you stop it the richer you make it. 
Then, filtered through paper, ’twill sparkle and rise, 
Be as soft as your lips, and as bright as your eyes, 
Last bottle it up...’ 


It seems wrong to chronicle good living when bread was so 
dear—especially in the early years of the Regency where 
receipts for rice bread, and cheap adulterants of wheaten 
bread, were pressed upon the notice of the middle classes. 
One article of food they had which we should like at the 


same price—the very finest Native Oysters at 9s. and 10s. a 
barrel. 


It was a brilliant period for the Stage. Kean was to make 
his appearance on the boards, but then Mrs.. Siddons and 
Kemble retired. Death, too, was busy with some old 
dramatic favourites, and people connected with the Stage. 
In these nine years were called away—R. Cumberland, 
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W. T. Lewis, Malone, G. F. Cooke, Chas. Dibbin, Chas. 
Burney, Mrs. Abingdon, H. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Sheridan, 
Signora Storace, and Miss Pope. 

In 1811 there were but three regular theatres in London— 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and ‘ The Little Theatre’ in the 
Haymarket—and they all did a good business, although the 
prices charged their audiences were very moderate, so were 
the salaries of the actors. The pit was all pit, and the 
pittites were a discriminating audience, who were neither 
ashamed nor afraid to applaud, or censure, as their judgment 
led them. The plays were frequently changed. There were 
no runs of hundreds of nights, and the consequence was that 
the actor, ‘ playing many parts,’ could not acquire mannerism, 
and gained greater experience in his profession. 

In 1811 there were two persons, amateurs, who mightily 
affected theatrical company, namely, the Baron Geramb and 
Romeo Coates. The Baron was principally known for his 
enormously long whiskers—so feelingly alluded to by the 
Regent (p. 274), and there is a very good account of him in 
The Annual Register, April 6, 1812 :— 

‘The much talked of Baron Geramb, who has, for a year or 
two past, made so conspicuous a figure in this metropolis, is, 
at last, ordered out of the country. This singular person 
ushered himself into public notice by publishing a most 
inflated and ridiculous letter, which he dedicated to the Earl 
of Moira; in which he described himself as a Hungarian 
baron who had headed a corps of volunteers in the cause of 
Austria against France, and stated that, after the peace, he 
went to Spain to give the benefit of his courage and profound 
military experience to the oppressed patriots of the Penin- 
sula. He accompanied this production with every other 
mode of obtaining notoriety, such as filling print shop 
windows with three or four different engravings of his person, 
which few fools bought, in various costumes ; a star, a death’s 
head and cross-bones, and other terrific emblems, adorned the 
person of the baron. Nobody has walked the public streets 
for some time past who does not know this redoubtable 
nobleman. 

‘Wherever notoriety could be acquired, there was the 
Baron Geramb. At the funeral of the late Duke of 
Albuquerque he exhibited himself in all the parade of grief, 
in a jet black uniform. Where money alone could not gain 
admittance, the magnificent exterior of this seeming magnate 
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of Hungary was sure of procuring an introduction, At the 
Opera, at the Theatres, and the Park, his furred mantle and 
resplendent stars were seldom missed. When that wonderful 
master of histrionic art, Mr. Coates, played, or rather 
attempted to play, Lothario, last winter, at the Haymarket, 
the Hungarian baron sat with indescribable dignity in the 
stage box, and appeared the patron of the absurdities of the 
night, consoling the white-plumed Lothario with his nods, 
and bows and cheers, for all the coarse and severe, but justly 
merited, raillery which was unsparingly dealt out to him from 
the pit and galleries. 

‘But the baron was formed to embellish a Court as well as 
to dignify a playhouse. He was frequent in his inquiries 
after the health of the British Sovereign at St. James’s ; and 
appeared with more than usual splendour at the celebrated 
féte of the Prince Regent at Carlton House. The fascinations 
of that scene of courtly festivity and princely elegance 
became the subject of the Baron’s pen; and he accordingly 
published a letter to “Sophie” describing, in the most 
romantic language, all the splendid objects of the night... . 
The Baron, it is reported, has had uncommon success in 
certain gaming houses. He is now at Harwich, on his way 
to the Continent. He is said to be a German Jew, who, 
having married the widow of a Hungarian baron, assumed the 
title by which he passed.’ 

Robert Coates, generally known as Romeo, was the son of a 
merchant and sugar planter at Antigua; he was educated in 
England, and then returned to his father. At his death, in 
1807, young Coates came back to England not only very 
wealthy, but with a large collection of splendid diamonds. 
He settled at Bath, which town he soon made lively by his 
vagaries. He drove about, drawn by white horses, his 
curricle being shaped like a kettledrum, in front of which was 
a large gilt cock, and its motto was, ‘While I live I’ll crow.’ 
He developed a curious craze for theatricals, and on the 9th 
of February, 1810, he appeared at the Bath Theatre as 
Romeo, Let Capt. Gronow tell the story of that night :— 

‘His dress was outré in the extreme; whether Spanish, 
Italian, or English, no one could say ; it was like nothing ever 
worn. In a cloak of sky blue silk, profusely spangled, red 
pantaloons, a vest of white muslin, surmounted by an 
enormously thick cravat, and a wig @ la Charles IL, capped 
by an Opera hat, he presented one of the most grotesque 
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spectacles ever witnessed upon the stage. The whole of his 
garments were evidently too tight for him; and his move- 
ments appeared so incongruous that every time he raised his 
arm, or moved a limb, it was impossible to refrain from 
laughter. 

‘ But what chiefly convulsed the audience, was the bursting 
of a seam in an inexpressible part of his dress, and the sudden 
extrusion through the red rents, of a quantity of white linen, 
sufficient to make a Bourbon flag, which was visible whenever 
he turned round. This was at first supposed to be a wilful 
offence against common decency, and some disapprobation 
was evinced; but the utter unconsciousness of the odd 
creature was soon apparent, and then unrestrained mirth 
reigned throughout the boxes, pit, and gallery. ... 

‘In the midst of one of Juliet’s impassioned exclamations, 
Romeo quietly took out his snuff-box,’and applied a pinch to 
his nose ; on this a wag in the gallery bawled out, “TI say, 
Romeo, give us a pinch,” when the impassioned lover, in the 
most affected manner, walked to the side boxes, and offered 
the contents of his box, first to the gentleman, and then, with 
great gallantry, to the ladies. . .. 

‘ But how shall I describe his death? Out came a dirty 
silk handkerchief from his pocket, with which he carefully 
swept the ground ; then his Opera hat was carefully placed 
for a pillow, and down he laid himself. After various tossings 
about, he seemed reconciled to the position ; but the house 
vociferously bawled out, “ Die again, Romeo!” and, obedient 
to the command, he rose up, and went through the ceremony 
again. Scarcely had he lain quietly down when the call was 
again heard, and the well-pleased amateur was evidently 
prepared to enact a third death; but Juliet now rose from 
her tomb, and gracefully put an end to this ludicrous scene 
by-advancing to the front of the stage and aptly applying a 
quotation from Shakespeare— 


“‘ Dying is such sweet sorrow, 
That he will die again to-morrow.”’ 


He came before a London audience, and played Lothario 
at the Haymarket on the 9th of December, 1811, and I give 
an illustration of him in that character. He ran through all 
his money, and had to go to Boulogne: there he married, 
came over to England, and lived in Montague Square. He 
met with an accident, and died, aged seventy-six, in 1848, 
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On the 29th of June, 1812, Mrs. Siddons took her leave of 
the public. The scene was Covent Garden Theatre, and the 
play ‘Macbeth,’ in which, of course, she played Lady 
Macbeth. After the sleep scene, she came forward and 
recited a farewell address written for her by Horace Twiss. 
She then retired amid a storm of applause. Kemble after- 
wards came forward to ask the sense of the house whether 
they would hear the remainder of the play, but the universal 
consensus was that they could not, and the audience retired. 

On the 30th of September the new Drury Lane Theatre 
was ready for opening. The building cost £112,000; the 
fittings, £13,000 ; wardrobes, scenery, &c., £25,000; in all, 
£150,000. It was honoured next day with a visit from the 
Queen, the Princesses Augusta and Mary, the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, the Prince Regent, and the Dukes of 
Sussex, Kent, and Clarence. On this occasion the theatre 
was darkened, and the interior brilliantly lit up, in order to 
show it at its best advantage to its distinguished visitors. 
Elliston opened it on the 10th of October with ‘ Hamlet.’ 

In November Betty, better known as the ‘ young Roscius,’ 
reappeared on the Stage at Covent Garden. But his boy- 
hood’s charm was broken, and, as a man (he was 22), he was 
a failure as an actor. 

In 1813 Miss Stevens made her début, and so did Kean, at 
Drury Lane on January 26, 1814, and by his acting Shylock 
took the town by storm. ‘For voice, eye, action, and 
expression, no actor has come out at all equal to him. The 
applause, from the first scene to the last, was general, loud, 
and uninterrupted.’ Next month he appeared as Richard IIL, 
and, if possible, his acting was more belauded. People, 
including Coutts the banker, sent him cheques, one for £50, 
and the Managers of Drury Lane increased his salary. 

The first mention I can find of Miss O’Neil, is March 24, 
1812: ‘A Miss O’Neille, of whom report speaks very highly, 
at the Dublin Theatre, is engaged for Covent Garden Theatre 
the next season. She is said to be a good actress, a very 
great beauty, and a Roman Catholic, so there is something for 
all tastes.’ 

August 18, 1815: ‘Among the improvements making at 
Covent Garden Theatre, preparatory to opening for the 
ensuing season, backs are fixing to the seats in the pits, so 
that each person will sit at ease as in a chair.’ . 

September 1, 1815: ‘The Managers of the Winter Theatres 
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have already, it seems, received no less than Ninety-seven 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, Farces, Melodramas, and Panto- 
mimes, intended by the Authors, for representation, during 
the ensuing season.’ 

We sometimes see very realistic effects produced on the 
Stage, but we have not yet arrived at this pitch. August 30, 
1815: ‘A strolling company of Comedians in the County of 
York, in performing the tragedy of “George Barnwell,” 
advertised that “ Milwood would be hanged upon the Stage”; 
and, in consequence, the curtain dropped on a figure of Mil- 
wood suspended from a gibbet, to the great entertainment of 
the audience assembled.’ By the way, every theatre at these 
times, invariably played ‘George Barnwell’ on Boxing Night, 
a practice which has not so very long been discontinued at 
some of the minor London Theatres. 

Charles Bannister, who had been before the public upwards 
of thirty years, took his leave of them, June 1, 1815. 

On February 17, 1816, the audience at Drury Lane were 
startled by a pistol shot. A farce called the ‘ Merry 
Mourners’ was being played; a young man in the third row 
of the pit produced a pistol, and deliberately shot at Miss 
Kelly—luckily without hurting her. He was, of course, at 
once captured and locked up. He had been pestering her 
with his addresses. 

Mrs. Jordan, wife of William IV., died July 5, 1816. She 
had been acting this year, but had grown stout, and had lost 
much of her vivacity. Here is the last record of her. July 13, 
1816: ‘Our correspondent from Paris informs us that 
Mrs. Jordan was buried in the cemetery of St. Cloud. She 
had resided in the village for some time with great privacy, 
under the name of Mrs. James. She was buried in a thin 
shell, stained black, but uncovered with cloth or ornament of 
any kind. Mr. Thomas Greatorex, an hotel-keeper in Paris, 
and Mr. William Henshall, statuary, of Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square, were by accident passing, and saw her 
interred. They were the only Englishmen present.’ This 
account was afterwards confirmed in the same newspaper, 
date the 22nd of July. Such was her sad fate, after having 
borne the Duke of Clarence ten children, of whom those that 
survived came to great honour on his accession to the throne. 

How different was Sheridan’s funeral on the 15th of the 
same month! His mortal remains were interred in Poets’ 
Corner, Westminster Abbey, with all honour, the pall-bearers 
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being the Duke of Bedford, Earls Mulgrave and Lauderdale, 
Lords Holland and Robert Spencer, and the Bishop of London. 
The Dukes of York and Sussex, the Duke of Argyle, the 
Marquess of Anglesea, and many other noblemen, all followed 
to do honour to his corpse. 

The Lyceum Theatre, which had sheltered the Drury Lane 
Company after that theatre was burnt down, was again opened 
on the 15th of June for English Opera. 

The following anecdote will show how sometimes the 
audience thoroughly enter into the play. August 13, 1816: 
‘Mrs. Mardyn and Mr. Oxberry have been performing at the 
Windsor Theatre. Oxberry, as the Jew, instead of taking 
the pound of flesh from the Merchant, by accident cut off the 
top of his own finger in placing the knife in his belt. This, 
however, did not prevent him from finishing the scene, 
although his blood dyed that part of the stage he occupied. 
When Portia requests Shylock “ 7'o have some surgeon lest 
Antonio do bleed to death,’ a man in the pit, thinking she 
alluded to the accident, exclaimed, “ Here, mate, take my 
handkerchief, and [ll go for the Doctor.”’ 

Kemble took his farewell of the stage on June 23, 1817, 
playing Coriolanus at Covent Garden. He spoke a short 
valedictory address, and of course was rapturously cheered. 
As he hurried off the stage, a gentleman in the pit handed 
Talma, the celebrated French actor, who was in the orchestra, 
a white satin scarf, embroidered with a laurel wreath, begging 
that he would throw it on the stage, which he did. The 
manager was called for, and came, went through the farce of 
asking whether it was intended for Mr. Kemble, and assured 
the audience that he would give it to the great tragedian 
‘ with heart-felt gratification.’ 

Clowns are not responsible beings, at least on the stage, or, 
according to the following anecdote, off it. July 2, 1818: 
‘Usher, the Clown of the Coburg Theatre (opened on the 9th 
of May), in consequence of a wager, set off in a machine like 
a washing-tub, drawn by four geese, at half-past twelve o'clock 
from below Southwark Bridge, and passed under four bridges, 
and arrived at half-past two at Cumberland Gardens. A pole 
extended from the machine in which he sat, to which the 
geese were harnessed. For some time they were quite tract- 
able, and he went on swimmingly, but, at times, they were 
quite restive, and not easily managed. A great number of 
persons accompanied him in boats, and several viewed the 
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whimsical expedition from the bridges. After completing it 
he offered, for a wager of one hundred guineas, to return 
thence through the centre arch of London Bridge; but no 
person would accept the challenge.’ A Clown named Barry 
did the same about thirty-five or forty years ago, I think. 


A CLOWN AND A GRASSHOPPER, 


Clowns did not dress then as they do now, as we see in the 
illustration of a Clown and a Grasshopper in the pantomime 
of ‘ Jack and Jill,’ performed at the Lyceum in 1812. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


The Italian Opera—An uproar—Catalani and her terms—Vauxhall 
—Musical prodigy—Painters, Sculptors, Art exhibitions—Litera- 
ture and writers—Bibliomaniacs—George Bidder, the Calculating 
boy—Musicians—Medical men—The Clergy—Roman Catholic 
emancipation—Joanna Southcott. 


Tue Italian Opera flourished. Madame Catalani, undeterred 
by her reception by the public, at the time of the O. P. Riots, 
was prima donna; for Mrs. Billington retired from the stage 
in May, 1811. 

There was a pretty little riot on 2nd of May, 1813, at the 
Opera at the King’s Theatre. 

‘We are indebted to a correspondent for the following 
particulars of what, we are told, for we were not present, was, 
in its progress, one of the most disgraceful scenes that the 
walls of that, or any other Theatre, ever witnessed. 

‘ Much disapprobation had prevailed throughout the perform- 
ance of the Opera on Saturday night, and, at its conclusion, 
cries for the Manager, and Catalani, resounded throughout 
the house. The Ballet was, however, suffered to commence, 
but had not proceeded many minutes, when, from behind the 
scenes—‘ a band of fierce barbarians rushed upon the stage ; 
the dancers flying for safety and for succour.’ The drop- 
scene in vain descended, for an irruption was made through 
the body of it, and, on its being drawn up, there was 
discovered a motley group of men and women, the latter 
shrieking and the former shouting, and most destructively 
active in the demolition of all that came within reach of their 
canes. 

‘Mr. Masterson, Secretary to the Theatre, made his 
appearance, to the interruption of the pleasing interchange of 
shouts, which alternately rang out from the audience before 
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the stage, and the company of new performers upon it. The 
Secretary bowed, and silence ensued—when a gentleman, 
from the front of the pit, and not long from Ireland, made 
a speech on the occasion demanding the Manager. The 
Secretary expressed himself ready to convey their pleasure to 
Mr. Taylor, but said he, himself, was unauthorized to answer 
any questions. Catalani’s name was immediately vociferated 
in one quarter, that of Angiolini in another ; and, in a third, 


a rise of salary was demanded for them as well as Tramezzani ; 


but the sums were so large, being £10,000 for one, £5,000 
for another, that, whether intended, or not, it had the effect 
of changing the tone of this clamour, and the Secretary was 
not honoured with any further commands. 

‘The audience appeared now to be satisfied; no further 
noise was heard, and the multitude on the stage were 
beginning to disperse, when, unfortunately, an order for the 
soldiers to clear the stage as usual, produced a most alarming 
scene. Three or four soldiers, and a sergeant, were most 
manfully assailed, and disarmed by the disappointed lovers of 
music and Catalani. The firelocks were brought as trophies 
to the front of the stage, and precipitated into the Orchestra. 
The pit, which contained the sober and orderly part, only, of 
its former contents, gave strong signs of disgust, which were 
received and returned by one of the disarming heroes in a 
manner only to be described as the utmost stretch of black- 
guardism. Our Correspondent says that he dares not describe 
the impudent species of insult which he offered to the 
spectators, 

‘The officer of the guard, the moment that he saw the 
unbecoming attack made on his small party, hurried to the 
spot, with the avowed intention of drawing them off; but the 
moment he appeared, he also was hustled, his sword violently 
seized, and his person insulted, until Major Mellish came 
forward, and assured the house that his friend, Lieutenant 
White, had only presented himself to call off his party from 
the scene. The vengeance of the whole house was now 
directed against the man who had acted in so brutal a manner 
in face of the Ladies assembled in the Boxes. He was 
collared, dragged to the front of the stage, tweaked by the 
nose, and called on, after many other ingenious indignities, to 
make an apology to the house. But he was most stubborn, 
and fought about him ; till, at last, it was discovered that he 
was too inebriated for utterance. This was satisfactorily 
explained to the audience by a gentleman near him. 
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‘ Peace would have been now restored, but Mr. Coates—the 
tall Mr. Coates— made his appearance, and insisted on 
making a speech. He was almost equally impetuous, but he 
also was manceuvred off the stage. Much mischief was done, 
both to the musical instruments in the Orchestra, and to the 
scenery. It was most providential that a scene of bloodshed 
had not been the result ; for the detachment of Guards in the 
street, hearing that their comrades had been assailed, and 
their officer insulted, rushed into the Theatre, and it was by a 
miracle that they were stopped from making their way to the 
stage. In fact, the practice of employing soldiers to clear the 
stage is most unbecoming. It puts the troops in a most 
embarrassing position, and is sure to raise the indignation of 
the spectators. It was intimated, we hear, that, in consequence 
of the dreadful scene of Saturday night, the Lord Chamberlain 
has issued an order, that no person shall be admitted behind 
the scenes, under the penalty of withdrawing the License 
from the Theatre.’ 

The managers of Theatres used to make large sums by 
allowing people behind the scenes, and it was said that the 
Lord Chamberlain’s prohibition meant a loss of £3,000 a year 
to the Opera. I cannot, exactly, trace the cause of this riot. 
I know that Catalani broke her engagement, and can only 
- suppose that it was something about Money, for she was as 
greedy as a certain modern Prima Donna. She had already 
received £1,275 for ten weeks, and would be paid at the same 
rate for the remaining twenty weeks of her engagement. 
Take a newspaper paragraph, 25th of March, 1814: ‘ Madam 
Catalani has been offered two thousand guineas, and a free 
benefit, for thirty nights’ performance at the Opera, which 
offer she has declined, asking three thousand.’ So she did 
not sing that year. 

Here is another little story. May 23, 1814: ‘Dr. Busby 
intends giving two Concerts at the Opera House. The 
Doctor consulted Mr. Braham in the first instance, requesting 
his advice what vocal performers he should engage. Mr. 
Braham immediately recommended Catalani, Dickons, Salmon, 
&e. &c. The Doctor, in consequence, waited on Monsieur 
Vallabrique, and begged to know Madame Catalani’s terms. 
The answer was, 500 guineas each day; or half the gross 
receipts; and Monsieur said, if the Doctor would agree to 
the latter proposal, that he, himself, would engage the 
singers at a great expense, and pay them liberally Be of his 
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own portion. “ Well,” says the Doctor, “what would you 
offer them?” ‘ Why,” says Monsieur, “my wife 500 guineas 
each morning; Mrs. Dickons ten guineas each morning ; Mrs. 
Salmon ditto, and Mr. Braham wt Oe Stop lSrsxve ete 
Doctor, “I have already engaged that gentleman. He is to 
have thirty guineas each morning ; or if me 6 Ha hate 
interrupted the astonished Frenchman, with a long tragic 
groan. “ Thirty guineas every morning? He is a Jew!! ! 34 
On which the Doctor made his bow and engaged Grassini.’ 

People were very fond of music, and there were plenty of 
good Concerts, and_ singers, with oratorios for the more 
seriously disposed. Did you object to the heat of a Concert 
room, you could have very good vocal music, with an 
excellent band, al fresco, at Vauxhall, with the very best of 
company to rub shoulders against. Take, for instance, only 
one day—and from my notes I could give many—July 12, 
1819: 

‘VauxHaLt.—A more brilliant scene has scarcely ever pre- 
sented itself than that which these gardens exhibited on 
Friday evening last. The walks were thronged with company 
of the first description, among whom we noticed the Duke of 
Argyle, the Duchesses of Richmond, Bedford, and Rutland ; 
the Marquess of Worcester, the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Tavistock ; their Excellencies the French and Spanish 
Ambassadors, Viscount and Lady Castlereagh ; Lords George 
Cavendish, Petersham, Foley, Clare, Grantham, Harrington, 
Forbes, Clifford, and Kier ; Ladies Brownlow, Warburton, and 
Otway; Sir Harry Hotham, Sir William Elliot, and Mr. 
Holme Sumner, M.P.’ 

Of course there was the usual musical prodigy, no age could 
do without that, and here it is, 10th of September, 1814: 
‘The Plymouth Chronicle of Tuesday last (September 6th) con- 
tains the following singular statement, respecting a boy, living 
in Plymouth, only eleven years and a half old. Of Master 
Whitcomb, for such is the name of this prodigy, it is asserted 
that “unassisted in musical composition, this child has 
produced to the musical world several pieces in score, dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the inimitable Catalani”; but what 
we chiefly allude to, is, a challenge he received a few days 
since, viz., to compose a full orchestra, musical parts to accord 
in harmony with a given bass!! Thus taken by surprise, he 
accepted the challenge, and was locked up in a room, with only 
pen, ink and paper, the given bass was produced, and without 
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any assistance, this child of nature produced, in about an hour, 
a complete musical score, viz., two violin parts, two flute parts, 
two horn parts, a tenor part, and oboe part !’ 


From Music to Art is but a short, and legitimate transition, 
and that period was no mean one in the history of Art, which 
could produce such a list of names as the following, which 
does not pretend to be exhaustive: Sir George Beaumont, 
Sir William Beechey, R.A., Henry Bone, R.A., the celebrated 
enameller, A. W. Callcott, R.A., A. W. Chalon, R.A., R. Cosway, 
R.A., I. Constable, P. de Wint, W. Etty, W. Finden, the 
engraver, Henry Fuseli, R.A., G. Hayter, W. Hilton, R.A., 
E. Landseer, Sir Thomas Lawrence, R.A., C. R. Leslie, 
J. Linnell, P. I. de Loutherbourg, R.A., W. Mulready, R.A., 
P. Nasmyth, J. Northcote, R.A., H. W. Pickersgill, W. H. 
Pyne, P. Reinagle, R.A., H. Raeburn, R.A., R. R. Ramsay, 
A.R.A., M. A. Shee, R.A., H. Sass, T. Stothard, R.A., J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., W. Varley, C. H. Weigall, B. West, R.A., 
D. Wilkie, R.A., and W. Wyon the medallist. 

Then among Sculptors were some glorious names —W. 
Behnes, F. Chantrey, R.A., J. Flaxman, R.A., J. Nollekens, 
R.A., W. Theed, P. Turnerelli, and R. Westmacott, R.A. 

There were, besides the Exhibition of Pictures of the Royal 
Academy, which was held at Somerset House, or Somerset 
Place, as it was then called, two Water Colour Exhibitions— 
‘The Society of Painters in Water Colours,’ and the ‘ Asso- 
ciated Painters in Water Colours.’ And, occasionally, there 
were, as now, collections of the works of some one artist to be 
seen, as, for instance, in March, 1811, West’s pictures were 
shown ; in May, 1812, Wilkie’s pictures were exhibited ; and 
_ in May, 1813, a collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ works was 
made, and there was a supplementary exhibition for the sale 
of pictures, called ‘the European Museum.’ 

There was a craze for large Panoramas, and they generally 
followed the progress of the war: thus in 1811 we find them 
of Malta, of Cadiz, the Siege of Flushing, and a Panorama of 
Messina. In 1812 we have one of Lisbon, and in 1815 we are 
treated to a view of Elba. 

Miss Linwood ought to rank as an artist, and her exhibition 
of Needlework was most popular, as may be judged by the 
fact that it was on show at Saville House, Leicester Square, 
from 1800 till 1844, when she died. It then filled up the 
place in public amusement now occupied by ee Tussaud’s 
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Exhibition. (By the way, Mrs. Salmon was the wax-work 
woman of those days.) 

Miss Linwood’s work, although done with coloured wools, 
was as like that awful Berlin wool-work of our day, as a 
picture by the President of the Royal Academy would 
resemble a coloured wall-poster. They were large and most 
faithful copies of some of the finest specimens of art, both 
British and foreign. The South Kensington Museum pos- 
sesses some of them, notably a portrait of Napoleon. For one 
of her pictures, the Salvator Mundi, after Carlo Dulci, she 
refused three thousand guineas, and at her death left it as a 
legacy to the Queen; but, when her collection was sold, it 
fetched very little, somewhere about £1,000. 

There was very little done in public statuary at this time, 
but the monument to the memory of Nelson, in the Guildhall, 
was uncovered on April 27, 1811 (Sheridan composed the 
inscription); and on March 27, 1813, that to Pitt, in the 
same building, was inaugurated, Canning being responsible 
for the inscription. 

In literature we have a strong list of names, but in the one 
I give I do not pretend that it includes every one laying 
claim to literary merit — it is merely a representative 
catalogue :—Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Barbauld, Robert Bloomfield, 
Lord Byron, Thomas Campbell, Thomas Carlyle, G. Chalmers, 
S. T. Coleridge, George Crabbe, Alan Cunningham, Madame 
D’Arblay, Isaac D’Israeli, Sir Philip Francis, William Godwin, 
George Grote, Henry Hallam, William Hazlitt, Mrs. Hemans, 
James Hogg, Thomas Hood, Theodore Hooke, Leigh Hunt, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Jameson, J. Keats, Charles Lamb, W. S. 
Landor, J. Lempriére, M. G. (or Monk) Lewis, Lord Lytton, 
Edward Malone, Miss Mitford, James Montgomery, Hannah 
More, Thomas Moore, Lady Morgan, Lindley Murray, Mrs. 
Norton, Mrs. Opie, Jane Porter, Anne Radcliffe, Samuel 
Rogers, Sir Walter Scott, R. B. Sheridan, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, John and Horace Smith, Robert Southey, J. Horne 
Tooke, Henry Kirke White, William Wordsworth. 

Death claimed, during these nine years, some of the older 
littérateurs, as the Right Rev. Thomas Percy, D.D., Bishop of 
Dromore, whose ‘ Reliques of Antient English Poetry’ is well 
known. He died Sept. 30, 1811. On March 18, 1812, died 
John Horne Tooke, who will always be remembered by ‘ The 
Diversions of Purley.’ John Philpot Curran, the celebrated 
Irish lawyer and orator, died at Brompton, October 14, 1817; 
and Samuel Lysons, the eminent Antiquary, who was Keeper 
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of the Records when they were in the Tower of London, 
whose ‘Environs of London’ is still a standard book of 
reference, expired June 29, 1819. On August 25th of the 
same year, died James Watt, whose name is so well known in 
connection with the steam engine. 

It was a dilettante age for books. It was the first wake up 
after a long, long sleep. Men were only just beginning to 
understand the value of the treasures they possessed, and the 
mysteries of first editions, tall copies, &c., were just coming to 
light. Old libraries were searched, and their secrets were 
exposed. I think they over-valued their old books ; asa proof, 
they do not fetch so much now. For instance, take the 
‘Valdarfer Boccaccio,’ printed in 1471. This book was in the 
library of the Duke of Roxburghe, and at the sale thereof 
fetched, on June 17, 1812, the enormous sum of £2,260. It 
was purchased by the Marquis of Blandford. He afterwards 
sold it, on June 16, 1819, to Messrs. Longman and Co., at the 
reduced price of £875, and on December 7, 1881, Mr. Quaritch 
bought it for £585. At the same sale the Duke of Devon- 
shire bought a Caxton, ‘The Recuyell of the historyes of 
Troye,’ for £1,060. People other than those infatuated called 
it bibliomania, and so I think it was. 

The: foundation of the celebrated Roxburghe Club took 
place on that dies mirabilis, the 17th of June, when the 
number was limited to twenty-four, and they dined annually 
afterwards, the great toast of the evening being always, ‘The 
memory of the immortal Valdarfer.’ 

Here is a curious Advertisement, May 11, 1814: ‘A Suapsy 
Oxtp Manuscript, to be seen at No. 15, Noel Street, Berwick 
Street, Soho, is, perhaps, one of the greatest Curiosities now 
existing ; not so much for its Antiquity, though conjectured 
to be of the 13th or 14th Century, for it has no date, or any 
striking peculiarity either in the Character or spelling, as on 
account of the subject, and the extraordinary nature of its 
contents. The Proprietor of this singularly curious and 
interesting document, a gentlemen of high literary attain- 
ments, would, under certain limitations and _ restrictions, 
dispose of a Correct Copy for 200 guineas. Mere curiosity 
may, however, be gratified with a sight of the original, and of 
the heads of its principal contents, for a One Pound Bank of 
England Note, or twenty shillings good and current money.’ 

In Science great strides were being made; they were 
emerging from the slough of ignorance, and treading the 
right path at last ; and, although they cannot boast either of 
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the scientists, or the discoveries, of the Victorian era, yet an 
age that could produce a Humphry Davy and a David 
Brewster brought forth two famous men. 

About this time there was a wonderful boy, who, since, 
developed into a good Civil Engineer. The earliest notice I 
can find of him is in a Newspaper of March 4, 1814.‘ There 
is now at Moretonhamstead, Devonshire, a boy only seven 
and a half years old, of a most astonishing genius ; indeed, as 
a Calculator, quite a prodigy. A gentleman asked him how 
many eyes and toes six score of bullocks had, and how many 
minutes in a year, each of which questions he answered with 
the same ease and quickness. Another person put many 
difficult questions to him in arithmetic, to the whole of which 
he immediately replied correctly. The boy cannot account 
how he does it, and, till within a few weeks, did not know a 
figure. His name is Bidder, and his father is a mason at the 
above place.’ 

We hear of him again in October, 1819. ‘A singular 
phenomenon appeared in the metropolis this month. A boy of 
the name of George Bidder solved the most difficult questions 
in arithmetic by mental calculation, in less time than could be 
accomplished by the most skilful by the ordinary operation ; 
and what was more remarkable he did not work by common 
arithmetical rules, but by a process entirely his own.’ 

Among the musical composers who were then living may 
be named Sir Henry R. Bishop, Dr. Calleott, Muzio Clementi, 
Dr. Crotch, Charles Dibdin, Thomas Greatorex, Thomas Kelly, 
Vincent Novello, John Parry, Cipriani Potter, and Samuel 
Wesley. 

Medical Science had emerged from the empiricism in 
which it had so long been shrouded: and to this era belong 
some great names, both in Medicine and Surgery. Still, the 
Pharmacopeeia was a great deal too redundant, and the family 
doctor was pompous, and not too learned. Doctors and 
Clergymen still stuck to their wigs—Barristers and Judges 
still do to theirs—and he could not be worth his salt as a 
physician, unless he carried a gold-headed cane, often with a 
round ball a-top, which was a relic of the time when it 
contained some aromatic mixture, which he smelt, in order to 
guard himself against contagion. 

Among eminent medical men and surgeons of those days, 
first in alphabetical order is that clever old bear, John 
Abernethy, whose brusque sayings have been so often quoted. 
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Joseph Constantine Carpue, who distinguished himself by 
making false flesh noses, which he covered with skin let down 
from the forehead. Sir Richard Croft, who attended the 
Princess Charlotte in her confinement, and whose death so 
preyed upon his mind that, about three months afterwards, he 
committed suicide by shooting himself. Sir Henry Halford, 
who was physician in ordinary to George IV., and whom we 
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have seen, in conjunction with that illustrious monarch, 
examining the bodies of Henry VIII. and Charles I.; and 
Dr. Jenner, whose connection with Vaccination everyone 
knows. 

In the Church of England there were no particular 
luminaries. No doubt every Clergyman, from a Curate to an 
Archbishop, worked sincerely, according to his lights; but 
there was not the zeal, hard work, and self-abnegation which 
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are now the characteristics of our Anglican Clergy. Nor of 
them only; all sects are striving hard to win souls, and it 
would be invidious, in this matter, to make a distinction. I 
give an illustration of two opposite characters, the dear, suave 
old Bishop, and the Charles Honeyman of the period, of the 
diamond ring and pocket-handkerchief religion. Says the 
Bishop, ‘I shall endeavour, in a short, but eloquent discourse, 
to remove the vulgar prejudices imbibed by a narrow 
education.’ The other commences his sermon thus: ‘ With 
all the diffidence natural to my situation, I shall, for the first 
time, venture to address this polite and discerning audience.’ 

In matters religious, men had not the breadth of thought 
which we, now, happily possess. For instance, on May 5, 1813, 
was introduced into the House of Commons a Bill, which, after- 
wards, became law, ‘ For the further relief of persons impugn- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity.’ The Acts of 9 and 10 
William III. had not been repealed, and by them, persons 
who, in writing or in conversation, denied the existence of 
any of the persons of the Trinity, were disabled, in law, from 
holding any office, civil, ecclesiastical, or military, on convic- 
tion; and, if a second time convicted, they were disabled to sue 
or prosecute in any action or information, or to be the guardian 
of any child, and liable to be imprisoned for three years. 

This may appear extremely intolerant, but it must be borne 
in mind that, well within every one’s memory, an atheist, 
avowing himself to be such, could not give testimony in a 
Court of Justice, nor sit in the House of Commons. Tardily, 
nous avons changé tout cela. 

The Roman Catholics, too, felt the yoke that galled them, 
and made strenuous efforts to obtain its removal. On April 30, 
1813, Mr. Grattan presented to the House of Commons his 
Bill ‘to provide for the removal of the Civil and Military Dis- 
qualifications, under which his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
Subjects now labour.’ At that time a Roman Catholic had 
no vote for Members of Parliament, nor could he sit in the 
House, and he could not hold any office, either civil or military. 

On May 24th, the House of Commons having resolved 
itself into a Committee on Mr. Grattan’s Bill, the Speaker 
protested against the admittance of Roman Catholics into 
Parliament, the Privy Council, and the Judicial Bench ; and 
concluded with moving that the words, ‘to sit and vote in 
either House of Parliament,’ in the first clause, be left out of 
the Bill. After a long debate, a division took place, the 
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voting being, for the clause 247, against it 251, so that it was 
lost only by the small majority of four. Mr. Ponsonby then 
said that, as the Bill, without this clause, was neither worthy 
of the Catholics, nor of the further support of the friends of 
concession, he would move that the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair, which was carried without a division, and thus the 
Bill was lost. 

The Catholic Emancipation Bill did not receive the Royal 
Assent until April 13, 1829. Cardinal Wiseman was made 
Archbishop of Westminster, September 30, 1850. Roman 
Catholic Chaplains were permitted in gaols July, 1863. The 
first Roman Catholic Judge that sat on the Bench since the 
Reformation, was Sergeant Shee, who was made a justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, December, 1863. We have even had a 
Roman Catholic Lord Mayor, Sir Polydore de Keyser ; and on 
November 3, 1884, Lord Petre, a Roman Catholic priest, took 
his seat in the House of Lords, so that justice seems to have 
been done at last. 

Of the strength of the Nonconformists we gather something 
in the following, August 28,1815: ‘ At the annual conference 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, held at Manchester, it appears 
that the number of persons in the Connection amounted to 
nearly One hundred and ninety thousand.’ 

On December 29, 1814, died a remarkable religious im- 
postor, one Joanna Southcott, who was born, of humble 
parents, in Devonshire, somewhere about 1750. In the year 
1790, she was employed as a work-woman at an upholsterer’s 
shop in Exeter. The shopkeeper being a Methodist, his shop 
was frequently visited by Ministers of the same persuasion, 
and Joanna, possessing what is termed ‘a serious turn of 
mind,’ did not pass unnoticed. She had frequent discussions 
in the shop with these Ministers, and was regarded as a 
prodigy. Indeed, so sensible was she of her own importance 
and superiority, that, with the aid of a few dreams, and some 
extraordinary visions, she began to think herself inspired. 

But what confirmed her in this belief, was the realization of 
a circumstance which she had been forewarned of, in a dream 
—it was finding the Miraculous seal. One morning, in sweep- 
ing out the shop, she found a seal, with the initials I.S., which 
could mean nought else but Joanna Southcott. From this 
moment she bid adieu to the upholstering trade, and set up in 
business for herself as Prophetess. In her first prophecies she 
states that in 1792 she was visited by the Lord, who promised 
to enter into an everlasting covenant with her, and told her 
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that a vision would be shown her in the night. It accordingly 
appeared, sometimes in the shape of a cup, then like a cat, 
which she kicked to pieces, but was very uneasy, until she was 
told that it was nothing more than a trick of Satan, with a 
view to torment her. 

On the appearance of her first prophecies, the Methodist 
preachers, already adverted to, endeavoured to convince her 
of the diabolical nature of her doings, and attributed them to 
Satan himself. She then appointed an interview with as 
many as might choose to attend, in order to put the question 
at rest. The discussion was warm, but it ended in all present 
signing the following document :— 


‘I, Joanna Southcott, am clearly convinced that my calling 
is of God, and my writings are indited by His Spirit, as it is 
impossible for any Spirit, but an All-wise God, that is 
wondrous in working, wondrous in power, wondrous in truth, 
could have brought round such mysteries, so full of truth, as 
is in my writings ; so I am clear in whom I have believed, 
that my writings came from the Spirit of the most high God. 

‘ Joanna Souracort.’ 


From this time her converts increased surprisingly, so that 
she could not furnish seals sufficient to answer all demands. 
The sealed papers contained a text of Scripture (not uniformly 
the same), promissory of beatitude hereafter, and the envelope 
was stamped with the seal found in the upholsterer’s shop. 
The sealed person was forbidden to open the paper, lest the 
charm should be destroyed. 

She came to London, at the invitation of Sharp the en- 
graver, and then she began deluding her followers that she 
was the destined mother of the Messiah, who would be born 
on October 19, 1814. Her personal appearance favoured the 
opinion that she was in an ‘interesting condition,’ but after 
her death it was found she was suffering from dropsy. Large 
sums of money were subscribed towards the expense of her 
accouchement, and a most expensive cradle was provided. 
The time passed by, but no Messiah appeared ; and she died 
on December 29, 1814, and was buried in the churchyard 
attached to St. John’s Chapel, St. John’s Wood ; her deluded 
followers believing for long after that she would rise again, 
and come among them. 

There are many satirical prints respecting this impostor, but 
I do not care to reproduce any of them, as they are either too 
silly or too coarse, 
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From Midnight to Midnight, | Blacksmith and Scholar. 
Transmigration, | You Play me False. | The Village Comédy. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | A Fight with Fortune. | Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, many Illustrated, 3s. 6¢. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6¢. each, 


Antonina. My Miscellanies. Jezebel’s Daughter, 
Basil. Armadale, The Black Robe. 
Hide and Seek. Poor Miss Finch. Heart and Science, 
The Woman in White. Miss or Mrs.? *I Say No.’ 

The Moonstone. The New Magdalen. A Rogue's Life. 
Man and Wife, The Frozen Deep. The Evil Genius. 
After Dark. The Law andthe Lady. Little Novels. 

The Dead Secrat. The Two Destinies. The Legacy of Cain, 
The Queen of Hearts. The Haunted Hotel. Blind Love. 


The Fallen Leaves. 
POPULAR EDITIONS. Medium 8yo, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each, 
The Woman in White. | The Moonstone. | Antonina, | The Dead Secret. 


No Name. 


' Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: ‘Broad Grins,’ ‘My Night- 


gown and Slippers,’ &c. With Life and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Colquhoun (M. J.).—Every Inch a Soidier, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 62.3 post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Colt=breaking, Hints on. By W.M. Hourcuison, Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s, éd. 
Convalescent Cookery. By CaTHERINE Ryan. Cr. 8vo, 15. ; cl., 1s. 6¢. 
Conway. (Moncure D.).—George Washington’s Rules of Civility 


Traced to their Sources and Restored. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese yellum, 2s. 6a. 
Cooper (Edward H.).—Geoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. With 
two Steel Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


' Cotes (Vv. Cecil).—Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 


F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


' Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
His Vanished Star. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3% 6d. 


Gram (Ralph Adams).—Black Spirits aud White. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth, 1s. 6d. ‘ 


6 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Maftin’s Lane, London, W.€. 
Crellin (H. N.), Books by. ; 


Romances of the Old Seraglio. Witt 23 illustrations by S. L. WOOD. Crown 8yvo, cloth;-3s. 64. 
Tales of the Caliph. Crown 8vo, cloth, 25. . 
‘The Nazarenes: A Drama. Crowii 8vo, 15. 


Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, with.a Frontispiece by DAN. BEARD, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Crockett (S. R.) and others. — Tales of Out Coast. By S. R.- 


CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, ‘Q.,’ and W. CLARK RUSSELL. With a 
Illustrations by FRANK BRANGWYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,-3s. 6d. 


each, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp,.25. 6d: each: 


Neville, Interference. Village Tales & Jungle 
Prone Pride, A Family Likeness, Tragedies. 
A Bird of Passage. ‘To Let.’ The Real Lady Hilda. _ 
Diana Barrington. A Third Person. Married or Single? 
Two Masters. Mr. Jervis. . 
> Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. | Beyond the Pale. | Jason, &c. 


Miss Balmaine’s Past. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Infatuation. (A ‘TIMES NOVEL.’) Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Srerizs: The 
“FIRST, from 1835 to 1843; the SECOND, from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour oA 
THACKERAY, HOOD, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 
numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6a. each. 


The Life of George Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD JERROLD, With 84 Illustrations and a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. : 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8s. 6d, ea. 
In the Hebrides. With an Autotype Frontispiece and 23 Illustrations, ‘ 
In the Himalayas and on the Tndian lains. With 42 Illustrations, % 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With 28 Illustrations. # 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Cussans (John E.).—A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 


‘for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering ‘Ancient MSS., &c, Fourth Edition, revised, with.408 Woodcuta 
and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Cyples (W.).—Hearts of Gold. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Daudet (Alphonse).—The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2S. 2 


Davenant (Francis, M.A.).—Hints for Parents on the Choice of 
a Profession for their Sons when Starting in Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 60. > : 


Davidson (Hugh Coleman).—Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. With a 


Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, ts. ea.; cli, 15, 6d. ea. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints. es aie! 
ape ee L Hints: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease: cs 
Foods for the Fat: The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; cloth limp, 25. 6d. a 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 


-with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Two Vols. n 8vo, cloth, 35, 6d,.each, 


Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).—The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8vo, 
UME NISBET, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated’ boards, 2s. 


cloth extra, with Two Illustrations by 
De Guerin Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Tresutizn. 
ith a Memoir by SAINTE-BEUVE. Translated f th th F iti % 
Toei eke oe ee aa nslated from the eoth rench Edition by JESSIE P. FROTH 


De Maistre (Xavier).—A Journey Round my Room. Translated 


by HENRY ATTWELL. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


De Mille (James).—A Castle in Spain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
a Frontispiece, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. : a) 


Derby (The): The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 


of THE OAKS. Bv LOUIS HENRY CURZON, Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea, ; post 8vo, 2s. ea. 
Our Lady of Tears. { Circe’s Lovers. “4 


Dewar (T. R.).—A Ramble Round the Globe, With 220 lllustra- 


tions. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


_CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. .7 
De Windt (Harry), Books by. 
i 


__ Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to Berin Wi yee 
eaters. pay 8vo, cloth extra, 165. & Bbratins ith Map anal sa .Bal pegedilus. 
True Tales of Travel and Adventure, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. eu 


Dickens (Charles), About England with. By ALrrep Tuiiien, 


‘With 57 Illustrations by C. A. VANDERHOOF and the AUTHOR. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


Dictionaries. 1 
The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, Referen 
~ Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. ‘Together with an ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. and a LIST OF THE AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERAS, By 
: Rey. E.C. BREWER, LL.D A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 786d. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Iinitative, Realistic, and Doginatic. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER 
= Sanne BS bs Bo cloth, 3s. ee = : 
‘amiliar ort Sayings of Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Notes by. 

"A. BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. ‘ L: z , PyISAMBED 
The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters, By 

~ELIEZER EDWARDS. ©Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. A 


Dilke (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., M.P.).—The British Empire. 


- Crown 8vo, bucktam, 35. 6¢. 


Dobson (Austin), Works by. 
_ Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s; 

_ Four Frenchwomen. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. IN THREE SERIES. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and other Papers. -With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

buckram, 6s. } vey 

Dobson (W. T.).—Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. : 


Donovan. (Dick), Detective Stories by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 25, 6d, each. 


The Man-Hunter. | Wanted! A Detective’s Triumphs. 

Caught at Last. In the Grip of the Law. 

Tracked and Taken. From Information Received. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? Link by Link, | Dark Deeds, 
. Suspicion Aroused. Riddles Read, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d; each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; sloth, 2s. 6@. each. 


The Man from Manchester. With 23 Illustrations, 
Tracked to Doom. With Six full-page Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace, |. The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 


The Records of Vincent Trill, of the Detective Service. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Dowling (Richard).—Old Corcoran’s Money. Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan).—The Firm of Girdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


Dramatists, The Old. - Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 
* Ben Jonson’s. Works. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
z Translations, with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From GiFFORD'S Text. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM, One Vol. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Everarp Cotes), Works by. 
* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

A Social Departure. With 111 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


* An American Girl in London. With 80 Illustrations by. F, H. TOWNSEND. 
~The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With 37 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 


: = Crown 8yo, éloth extra, 35. 6a. each, 2 
A Daughter of To-Day. | Yernon’s Aunt. With 47 Illustrations by HAL HURST, _ 
Dutt (Romesh C.).—England and India: A Record of Progress 
during One Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 25. d 
Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations 
by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D._Crown 8ve, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, per Volume. { 
Fletcher’s (Giles) Complete Poems. One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Collected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 
Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 


and on the River Plate. With 4x Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. each, 
_ Archie Lovell. ! Point of Honour, i 
__K Plaster Saint, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.-6¢, = iShortly 


e 


8 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
Edwards (Eliezer).—Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 


of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. Cheaper Edition, Crcwn 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. * 
Kitty. Post 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 25. 6d. | Felicia. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Egerton (Rev. J. C., M.A.).— Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 


With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. WACE, and Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Eggleston (Edward).—Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 
ing a House. By C.j. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6a. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 


The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, Count of Albany (THE YOUNG PRETEN- 
DER). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. oe, 
Stories from the State Papers. With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve Them. By Joun BrowninG. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By SamueL ARTHUR BENT, 
A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S._ With numerous Illustrations. 


On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each other. Edited by 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


Farrer (J. Anson).—War: Three Essays. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 
1s. 6d. 


Fenn (G. Manville), Noveis by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post €vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. ; 
The New Mistress. | Witness to the Deed.| The Tiger Lily. | The White Virgin. 


A Woman Worth Winning. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly, 
NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Cursed by a Fortune. Eve at the Wheel; and The Chap- 

The Case of Ailsa Gray. lain's Craze. 

Commodore Junk. The Bag of Diamonds; and The Dark 

Black Blood. House. = 

Double Cunning. The Man with a Shadow. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. One Maid’s Mischief. 

King of the Castle. ; This Man’s Wife. 

The Master of the Ceremonies. In Jeopardy. 


The Story of Antony Grace. 
Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 


and Dining. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Firework-Making, The Complete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 


Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


First Book, My. ByeW eB TEk EeSene JAMES Payn, W. CrLark Rus: 
SELL, GRANT ALLEN, FLALL CAINE, GEORGE R. SIMS, RUDYARD KIPLING, A. CO! OY] 
M. E. BRADDON, F. W. ROBINSON, H. RIDER HAGGARD, R. M. BALLANTYNE T, BANGUBETT 
MORLEY ROBERTS, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, MARY CORELLI, J. K. JEROME, JOHN STRANGE 
WI R, BRET HARTY, ‘Q.,’ ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R. L. STEVENSON. With a Prefatory Story 
by JEROME K, JEROME, and 185 Ilustrations. A New Edition. Small demy 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works. by. P 
Little Essays: Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; y 


ont | zt ee iliustrated boards, 2s, each. 
ella Donna. e Lady of Brantome,. | The Second Mrs. Tillotson 
Polly. | Never Forgotten. | Seventy-five Brooke Street. 


Sir Henry Irving: Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6¢ 
= 


Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 


Popular Astronomy: A General Description of the Heavens. T 
E.R.A.S. With Three Plates and 288 TMusesuens By ene ves 
Urania: A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. 


é - ELLARD G 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6a. J ares 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 


Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death Ti i 
Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8yo, cloth boards 35. 6a’. Daeg toes abs Retes by 


Fonblanque (Albany).—Filthy Lucre. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 117 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 9 


Forbes (Archibald).—The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo. 


gravure Frontispiece and Thirty-six full-page Illustrations. Demy 8Vvo, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 


Fowler (J. Kersley).—Records of Old Times Historical, Social, 
Political, Sporting, and Agricultural. With Eight full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 105. 6, 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
One by One. | A Real Queen. | A Dog and his Shadow, 
Ropes of Sand. Illustrated 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. ‘ 
Queen Cophetua. | Olympia. | Romances of the Law. | King or Knave? 


Jack Doyle’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 
Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: 


illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. i The Lawton Girl. 


-French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. ‘Three 


Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. each. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 


by JOHN LANE. Published Annually. Crown 8yo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Gardening Books. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp. 1s. 6d. each. 


& Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse. By GEORGE GLENNY. 
Household Horticulture. By ToM and NT Ee Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By TOM JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild. By FRANCIS G. HEATH. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


Gardner (Mrs. Alan).—Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 


the Narrative of a Winter’s Travel and Sport in Northern India, With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author and F. H. TOWNSEND. Demy 4to, half-bound, 21s. 


Garrett (Edward).—The Capel Girls: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 25. 
Gaulot (Paul).—The Red Shirts: A Tale of ''The Terror.”’ Trans- 


. lated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The. 1s. Monthly. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and‘ Table Talk’ by SYLVANUS URBAN. 
¥** Bound Volumes for recent years kept in stock, 8s. 6d.each. Cases for binding, 2s. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual, The. Published Annually in November, 1s, 


German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and 22 Steel Plates after 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8yo,cl., 3s, 6d. ea.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea. 
Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. | Loving a Dream, | The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. With Frontispiece, Of High Degree. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


The Flower of the Forest. In Love and War. 
The Dead Heart. A Heart’s Probiem. 
For Lack of Gold. By Mead and Stream, 
What Will the World Say? Fancy Free. 
For the Hing. |. A Hard Knot, In Honour Bound. 
ueen of the Meadow. Heart’s Delight. 
n Pastures Green. Blood-Money. 


Gibney (Somerville).—Sentenced! Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2s. 6d, each. 


The FIRST SERIES contains: The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatea—Charity—The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. ; 

The SECOND SERIES: Broken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan1l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—I1.M.S. ‘ Pinafore ’—The Sorcerer—The Pirates of Penzance. ‘i 

The THik}) SERIES: Comedy and Tragedy—Foggerty's Fairy—Rosencrantz and Guildenstern — 
Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Ruddigore—The Yeomien of the Guuard—The Gondoliers— 
The Mountebanks—Utopia. 


inal Comic Operas written by W.S, GILBERT. In Two Series. De: ay 8yo, cloth, 
alt ors FIRST eaten: The Sorcerer—H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore ’—The Pirates of Penzance— 
Tolanthe—Patience—Princess Tda—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. é 
The SECOND SERIES containing: The Gondoliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen of the Guard— 
His E:xcellency—Utopia, Limited—Ruddigore—The Mountebanks—Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book: Quotations for Every Day in the Year, selected 
from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAN, Compiled by ALEX, WATSON, 


Royal 16mo, Japanese leather, 2s, 64. 


10 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St: Martin’s Lane, London, W.c. 
Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. each. : 


Dr. Austin’s Guest | James Duke, Costermonger. 
Ss The Wizard of the Mountain. 


Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. wee post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


The Lost Heiress: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by TH. NISBET. 
The Fossicker: A Romance of Mashoneiand. With Two Illustrations by HUME NISBET, 
A Fair Colonist. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. 


The Golden Rock. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY W oop. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 62. 
Kloof Yarns. Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. ; cloth, rs, 6d. t 
-Tales from the Veld. With Twelve Illustrations by M. NISBET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Glenny (George).—A Year’s Work in Garden and- Greenhouse: 


Practical Advice as to the Management of the Flow er, Fruit, and Frame Garden, Post | 8vo, 1s, ; Cloth, rs. Qd. 


Godwin (William).- —Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: An Encyclopedia of Quora- 


TIONS. Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil. 


dren of erance) 1773-1836. W ith Ei w Photogravures. Two \ Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Goodman (E. J.). —The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 
Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONER. Edited by Dr. F, HUEFFER, © With 545 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Greville (Henry), Novels by. 

5 Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 


“Wikanor. Translated by ELIZA E, CHASE. 
A Noble Woman. Translated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


Grey (Sir George),—The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 


Personal Life-and Memoirs of Sir GEORGE GREY, K.C.B, By JAMES MILNE. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 6s. . 


Griffith (Cecil).—Corinthia Marazion: A Novel. “Crown 8vo, cloth 


+-@xtra, 39. 62. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Grundy (Sydney).—The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 


Life of a Young Man, _ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35..6¢.; post Svo, Sea boards, 2s, 


ot 


Habberton (John, Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies’), Novels by. , 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each: cloth limp, 2s. 6a, each. ; 
__ Brueton’s Bayou. \ Country Luck. aa 


Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, 


lated from the German of Dr. J. PINCUS. Crown Sven 1s.; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Trans- 


eS a 
Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. er Gs each, 
New Symbols, Legends ot the Morrow. | The ‘Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 8s. 


Halifax (C.).—Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. By Mrs. L. T, Mrape_ and 


CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Hall (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 


Illustrations on Steel and. Wood by MACLISE GILBER BS HARVEY, and GEORGE 
—Small-demy @yo, cloth extra, 75. 67. : : ; Ra GRU ANK 


Hall (Owen), Novels by. » 
The Track ofa Storm. Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. | 
sisJeatsam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Halliday (Andrew). = Everynday Papers. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d each, 


Hamilton (Cosmo). 
~- The Glamour of the Impossible. | Through a Keyhole. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles, and 


Explanatory ‘Text. By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Hanky=Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 


Hand, &ec. Edited by W, H. CREMER, With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6a. 


Hardy. (Thomas -—Under the Greenwo 
extra, 35. 6a. ; es boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, ee ree: she 8v0, loth 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.Cu. 4) 
Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author, LIBRARY 


EDITION, in Nine Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each, Fi 
Vol. T. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Portrait. 


» ' II. THE LUCK. OF ROARING CAMP—BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN LEGEND,. ~~ > 
» III. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. hs 
m IV. GABRIEL CONROY. | Vol. V. SrORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 


» _WI, TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

» VII, TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE—II. With Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 

» VIII. TALES OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS. : Her 
» IX. BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL, = 


* Bret Harte’s Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. “With Portrait of the Author and 40 Ulus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a, 
Bret Harte’s Poetical Works. Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s, 6d, 
Some Later Verses. Crown 8yo, linen gilt, ss, 


‘ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. 
Gabriel Conroy, 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
-A Ward of the Golden Gate. With sg Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop, 


: Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 

A Sappho of Green Springs, &c. With Two Illustrations by HUME NISBRT. 
* Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other People. With a Frontispiece, 

Susy; A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHRISTIE. 

Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND and others. 

A Protegee of Jack Hamlin’s, &c, ‘With 26 [lustrations by W. SMALL and others. Y 
' The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c.. With 39 Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY and others. 
Clarence: A Story of the American War. With Eight Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN, 
Barker’s Luck, &c. With 39 Illustrations by A. FORESTIER, PAUL HARDY, &c. 
Devil’s Ford, &c. Witha Frontispiece by W. H. OVEREND. 
The Crusade of the “ Excelsior.” With a Frontispiece by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
. Three Partners ; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill, With 8 Illustrations by, J. GULICH, 
Tales of Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G. P. JACOMB-HOOD. foil 


: Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each, 
An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. | The Luck of Roaring Camp, &; ~~~ 
Californian Stories. rene 


2 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth, 2s. €d. each. z : 
Flip. ce Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


—- eee 
. ee 
Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. - : 
The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and 9r Illustrations. Square evo, cloth bds:, 6s, 
The Art of:Decoration. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations., Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s, 
The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. io ; 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and his Work. A New Edition, revised. 
With.a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ans » “ 
Chaucer for Children. With 38 Illustrations (8 Coloured). Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.).—American Humorists: WasHinGTon 
_IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, MARK 
TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


i < Ellice Quentin. Beatrix Randolph. With Four Ilfusts: \ 
Soucatied Binsuie: 2 David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Dust. Four Illusts. The Spectre of the Camera. . : eH 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. \ 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 
Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Animals and their Masters. | Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. gto ar 


Henderson (Isaac).— Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl., 35: 6d. 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. 


ujub, the Juggler. With Eight Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD, PRESENTATION 
2 aioe pode gra 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ; cr. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d.; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 


~ net 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Queen’s Cup. | Dorothy’s Double, 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.; PRESENTATION EDITION, with 
a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD, small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ei 
caw i 


Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady. - Post 8vo, bds., 2s.; cl., 2s. 64, 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the Rev, A. B, GROSART, D,D. 
Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vals., crown 8ye, cloth hoards, as. 6@, each, 3 


Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).—Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 
lated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 
the People. With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. ; — et ie 
Hill (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. : cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Hill (John), Works by. F 


Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, 


Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).—The Lover’s Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Suort, Sir H. Maxwe tt, 


Bart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, JANE BARLOW, MARY LOVETT CAMERON, JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, 
PAUL LANGE, J. W. GRAHAM, J. H. SALTER, PHCEBE ALLEN, S. J. BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, 
and C. F. GORDON CUMMING, Crown 8vo, 15. :_cloth, 1s. 6d. bce 


Hollingshead (John).—Niagara Spray. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)—The Science of Voice Production and 


Voice Preservation. Crown 8yo, 15. ; cloth, 15. 6d. Ls s 


Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Illustrated by J. GORDON THOMSON. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6¢.— Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. - 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 
the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities, With 85 Illustrations. Post $vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and lHoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and 
Mllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7S. 6d. 


Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).—The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Hopkins (Tighe), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


Nell Haffenden. With 8 Illustrations by C, GREGORY. | For Freedom. 
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| The Common Ancestor. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


_ Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6¢. each. 
'Twixt Love and Duty. With a Frontispiece. The Incomplete Adventurer. 


The Nugents ot Carriconna. 
Horne (R. Hengist). 
Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Orion: An Epic Poem, With Photograph 


Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ‘ Molly Bawn’), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each: cloth limp, 2s. 6a. each. 


A Maiden All Forlorn. A Modern Circe. An Unsatisfacto 
Marvel. A Mental Struggle. Lady Pattyce ieee 
In Durance Yile. , 


April’s Lady. 

Peter’s Wife. 

Lady Verner’s Flight. 
The Red-House Mystery. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


An Anxious Moment. A Point of Con 
The Coming of Chloe. | Lovice. Gouscleuca: 


The Three Graces. 
The Professor’s Experiment. 
Nora Creina. 


Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays: A Tale fora Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 


by EDMUND OLLIER. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Leaden Casket. |___Self-Condemned. | That Other Person, 
Thornicroft’s Model. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. | Mrs.Juliat. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, = 6d. 


Hutchison (W. M.).—Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Ilustra. 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 


Hydrophobia: An Account of M. PASTEUR's System : The Technique of 


___}yis Method, and Statistics. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hyne (C, J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35, 64, 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre. 


face. . Post 8vo, blush-rose paper and cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Indoor Paupers. By One or THEM. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 
By J. TREVOR-DAVIES. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 


PERCEVAL GRAVES. Post @vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


‘ SAE AS Se Se ES ED ea eae 
irving (Sir Henry): A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, rs. 6d, 


James (C. T. C.).— A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, rs. 6a. 


Jameson (William).—My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds., s.; cl., 2s. 6d, 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dark Colleen. | The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Nature near London. | The Life of the Fields. | The Open Alr. 
*,* Also the HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir WALTER BESANT. With a Photograph Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. . 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Post 8vo, rs.; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 


Stageland. With 64 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, rs. 
John Ingerfleld, &c. With 9 Illusts. by A. S. BoyDand JOHN GULICH. Fcap. 8vo, pic. cov. 1s. 6d. 
The Prude’s Progress: A Comedy by J. K. JEROME and EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Cr. &vo, rs. 6d. 


Jerrold (Douglas).—The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 


Letters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hailf-bound, 2s. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. ea. ; cloth limp, rs. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. . Illustrated. 


Jesse (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of Illustrations, 


Credulities, Past and Present. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 
Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History of Regalia. With gr Illustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Wuiston., Con- 
taining ‘The Antiquities of the gets and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ With 52 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Kempt (Robert).—Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Kershaw (Mark). —-Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 


Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
*The Wearing of the Green.’ | Passion’s Slave. ! Bell Barry, 


A Drawn Gama. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6a, ; post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2g. 
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Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 


__Patient’s Yade Mecum: How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr, 8vo, 155 cl. 15.6, 
Knights (The) of the Lion: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. ~ 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OF LORNE, KTS Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 65. | 
Korolenko.—The Blind Musician. Translated by S. SterNiAK and 


WILLIAM WESTALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 3 


Lamb’s. (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 
Poetry for Children’ and ‘Prince Dorus.’ Edited,:with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEP- 

HERD. With Two Portraits and-Facsimile-of the ‘Essay on Roast Pig.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s- 6a. 

The Essays of Elia. Post-8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. . 
“Qittle Essays: Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6a. = é : . ra 
_The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. With Introduction and Notes by BRANDER MAT: 
* THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap=8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6@. « ~ ~ ” 3 3 


Lambert (George).—The President of Boravia. Crown 8vo,cl.,3s.6d. 
Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare, &c. betore Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, roth September, 1582. To which 


_is added, A Conference of Master Edmund Spenser with the.Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 2595. _Fcap.8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6a. 2 


Lane (Edward William).—The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called in England The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated from’the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by EDWARD 
STANLEY POOLE. With Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Three Vols., demy 8vo,-cloth, 7s. 6d. ea. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by. : 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post 8vo, laid paper, half-bound, 2s. 
: “Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
spaticntoatell 


Forensic Anecdotes. __ Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Lehmann (R. C.), Works by. Past 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, rg. 6d. each, 
Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. ~~~ . = d : : : 
Conversational Hints for Young Shooters: A Guide to Polite ‘Talk. : 


Leigh (Henry S.).—Carols of Cockayne, Printed on hand-made © 
paper, bound in buckram, 5s, ¥: cee 

Leland (C. Godf ~—A® in: - Repairis 
With dee bode T Ne 5s. Manes of Mending and Repairing. 


Lepelletier (Edmond). —.Madame Sans-Géne. .. Translated from 


___ the French by JOHN DE VILLIERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 25. 

Leys (John).—The Lindsays: A Romance, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Lilburn (Adam).—A Tragedy in Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.62. 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodist Idylls’), Novels by. _ 


Rhoda Roberts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6a. ag tnt 
‘The Jacobite: A Romance of the Conspiracy of * The’Forty.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. . 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. — : r 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6@. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. > - So B® 
Patricia Kemball. | Tone. Under which Lord ? » With 13 Ilustrations; 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas, ‘My Love!’ |. Sowing the Wind. 
The World Well Lost. With 22 Illusts. Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser, 
The Gne Too Many. Dulcie Everton. | With a Silken Thread, 


The Rebel of the Family, - 


f * Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6@. each. 
Witch Stories. | Ourselves: Essays on Woinen, . 
Freeshooting: Extracts from the Works of Mrs. LYNN LINTON, j m 


ihe 


Lucy (Henry W.).—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8yo; cloth 


‘Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. Post 8vo, illustrated bi SCR 
Ednor Whitlock. _ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, tia ag 


Macdonell (Agnes).—Quaker Cousins. © Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
MacGregor (Robert).—Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 


Games. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 62. x 


Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones? or, 


Music at Twilight. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 
o 


A Histor Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Electioniof 
1880. IBRARY EDITION. . Four-Vols,, demy 8vo,-cloth,extra, 12s. each.—Also a POPULAR 
_ EDITION, in’ Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra,,6s. each.—Afid the JUBILEE EDITION, with an 
Appendix.of Eventsto the end of 1886, in Two Vols., large crdwn 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
A History of Our Own Timesy-from 1880 to the Diaiiond Jubilee. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
y 12s. Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION of the first Four Volumes. 
* A Short History of Our Own Times« One -Vol., crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s.—Also a CHEAP 
~POPUEAR- EDITION; post 8vo; cloth limp, 25. 6@.++ Ss a 
A History of the Four Georges,» Four Vols.,,demy 8vo, cl. ex., 125, each, [Vols, I. & Il. realy. 
Reminiscences. With a Portrait. Two Vols., déiy 8vo, cloth,%24%.‘~ } 
a 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d: each, 


The Waterdale Neighbours. - | -« Dénna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. , The Comet of a Séason. | 

A Fair Saxon. Maid of Athens: With 12 Illustrations. 
Linley Rochford. Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune. 

Dear Lady Disdain. The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With rz Illustrations. -Red Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring, 


The Three Disgraces, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


*The Right Honourable.’ By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. | Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. : 


McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 


The French Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). Four Vols., deny 8vo, cloth, 125. each. 
An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, rs. 6¢. meee 
Ireland Since the Union: Sketches of Irish History, 1798-1886. Crown 8vo, clothy 6s, 


Hafizin London: Poems. Smail 8vo, gold cloth, 35. 6d. 


Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8yo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 15. 6¢. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs.; cloth limp, ts. 6d. 

Lily Lass: A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; elcth limp, rs..6d. 
The Thousand and One Days. ith Two Photogravures, wo Vols., crown 8vo, half-bd., 125, 
A London Legend. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

The Royal Christopher. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by. 


Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case, 21s.; or 
the Volumes may be had separately, in Grolier cloth, ‘at 25.'6¢. each. 
Vol. I. WITHIN AND WITHOUT.—THR HIDDEN LIFE. : 
»  _1I. THE DISCIPLE.—THE GOSPEL WOMEN:—BOOK OF SONNETS.—ORGAN SONGS. 
» - III. VIOLIN SONGS.—SONGS OF THE DAYS AND NIGHTS.—A) BOOK OF DREAMS.—ROADSIPE 
fe POEMS.—POEMS FOR CHILDREN. i 2 ‘ 
# IV. PARABLES.—BALLADS.—SCOTCH SONGS. ; 
ow VW. & VI, PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. _}. Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 
; » VIII. THE LIGHT PRINCESS,—THE GIANT'S HEART.—SHADOWS. * pis 
--. 4 IX, CROSS PURPOSFS.—THE GOLDEN. KEY.—THE CARASOYN.—LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
we Xt THE CRUEL PAINTER.—THE_ WOW O!.RIVVEN.—THE CASTLE.—THE BROKEN SWORDS, 
“<= <—THE GRAY WOLF.—UNCLE CORNELIUS, : ‘ 


Poetical Works of George MacDonald. Collectedand Arranged by the Author. Two Vols, 
crown 8vo, buckram, 12s, Om 130% 4 ) 
A Threefold Cord. Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. Post 8vo, cloth, ss. : 
Phantastes: A Faerie Romance, With 25 Illustrations by Ji BELL. -Crown 8yo, cloth extra,.35. 6a, 
Heather and Snow::A Novel. Crown 8vo,‘cloth extra, 35. 6d. ; poSt 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
~ Lilith: A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. : - 


—s ; + 
Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Hlustrious Literary Charac- 
ters: 85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE; with .Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, 
and.Anecdetal—illustrative of the Literature of the former half.of the Present Century, by WILLIAM 
BATES, B.A.;.Crown 8yo, cloth extra,-3s. 6d. 


ry 


» 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. | 
In the Ardennes. With so Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 
Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 Illusts: by T. R. MACQUOIN, 

Through Normandy. With 92 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, and a Map, 

Through Brittany. With 35 Illustrations by F. R. MACQUOID, anda Map. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID: 

; Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. Lost Rose, and other Stories. 


Magician’s Own Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6@. 


Magic Lantern, The, and its Management: Including full Practical 
Directions. By i nk OH HEPWORTH. With xo Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. - saat 

Magna Charta: An Exact. Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. : 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d@Arthur: The Stories of King 


Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTGOMERIR RAN- 
KING, »Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 


The New Republic. Post 8vo, picture cover, 25.; cloth limp, 25. 6d. 
The New Paul & Virginia: Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. _ 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. ; post 8yo, illust. boards, 2s, 


Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 
Is Life Worth Living? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Margueritte (Paul and Victor).—The Disaster. Translated by 


FREDERIC LEES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8ya, cloth extra, 3s. 6. : 


Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of W1LLiam GirrorD, Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


Masterman (J.).—Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Mathams (Walter, F.R.G.S.). —Comrades All. Fcp. 8vo, cloth 


limp, rs.; cloth gilt, 2s. 


Matthews (Brander).—A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 25. 6d. 
Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. 
The Voice of the Charmer. With 8 Illustrations. 
In an Iron Grip. 
Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 


On the Brink of a Chasm. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 
The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each 
This Stage of Fools. | Cynthia: A Daughter of the Philistines. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each, 
Touch and Go. | _Mr. Dorillion. 


Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).—Physiology for the Young; or, The 


House of Life. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6a. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d, each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps,- Baths, Wines, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin, 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Skin. 


Minto (Wm.).—Was She Good or Bad? Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Gun-Runner: A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop. 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop. 
The King’s Assegai. With Six full-page Ilustrations by SrANLEY L. Woop, 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, illustrated 


boards, 25. 


Moncrieff (W. D. Scott=).—The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 
With Seven Etchings by JOHN PETTIE, W. Q. ORCHARDSON, J. MACWHIRTER, COLIN HUNTER 
R. MACBETH and TOM GRAHAM. Imperial gto, buckram, ats. ‘i 


Moore (Thomas), Works by. 


The Epicurean; and Alciphron. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Prose and Verse; including Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. Edited 
by R. H, SHEPHERD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. With r2 Illustrations by STANLEY Woop. 
Basile the Jester. With Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. 
Younyz Lochinvar. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Man’s Secret. | _ From the Bosom of the Deap. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s,; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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- Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each ; post 8yo, illustrated boards, 25. each. f 
A Life’s Atonement. Model Father, Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
Time’s Revenges. 


A 
Joseph's Coat. 12 Illusts. | Old Blazer’s Hero. 


Coals of Fira. 3 Illusts. 
Va! Strange. 


Cynic Fortune, Frontisp. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 


A Wasted Crime, 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 


Hearts. ’ 

The Way of the World. | First Person Singular. A Capful o’ Nails. 

The Making of a Novelist; An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait. Cr, 
8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. ¢ 

My Contemporaries in Fiction. Crown 8vo, buckram, 4. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


This Little World. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. With Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
A Race for Millions. 


Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Gne Traveller Returns. _ The Bishops’ Bible. 
_ Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and G. NiCOLET. 


‘Murray (Henry), Novels by. 
Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 25, each; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
A Game of Bluff. | -A Song of Sixpence. 


Newbolt (Henry).—Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
leatherette, is. 

Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 
‘Bail Up.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


- Lessons in Art. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64. each ; post 8vo, 
icture boards, 2s. each, 


aint Ann’s. ; 
Billy Beliew. With a Frontispiece by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


Miss Wentworth’s Idea. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
| Chance? or Fate? 


Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Doctor Rameau. | A Last Love. 


A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, as. 
Loyve’s Depths. Translated by F. ROTHWELL. rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. [ Shortly. 


Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Primrose Path. | Whiteladies, 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


O'Reilly (Mrs.).—Pheebe’s Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
0’ Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 


cap. 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
| Songs of a Worker. 


Music and Moonlight. 
Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ea. 
Held in Bondage. A Dog of Flanders. In beled oper Wanda. 
Vv 


Tricotrin. Pascarel, | Signa. Bimbi. | rlin. 
Frescoes. | 


Strathmore. | Chandos. Two Wooden Shoes. Othmar. 

Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage| In a Winter City. Princess Napraxine. 

Under Two Flags. Ariadne. | Friendship. Guilderoy. | Ruffino. 

Puck. | Idalia. A Village Commune. Two Offenders. 

Folle-Farine. Moths. | Pipistrello. Santa Barbara. 
POPULAR EDITIONS. Mediuin 8vo, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each, 

Under Two Flags. | oths. 


Under Two Flags and Maths, POPULAR EDITION, in One Volume, medium 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY MORRIS. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 2s. 
With Portrait. 


Page (H. A.).—Thoreau: His Life and Aims, 

__ 8vo, cloth, 25, 6a. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
BARTLE FRERE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes by T. M’CRIE, D.D. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


Paul (Margaret A.).—Gentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 


Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 


Post 


With Preface by Sir 
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Payn (James), Novels by. * 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. Holiday Tasks. ‘s 
Walter's Word. -| A County Family. The Canon’s Ward. With Portrait. - 
mene Black than We’re Painted. The Talk of the Town. With 12 lllusts, 
Proxy. | For Cash Only. Glow-Worm Tales. 2 

Heh Spirits. The Mystery of Mirbridge. — 

Under One Roof. The Word and the Will. 
A Confidential Agent. With 12 Illusts. The Burnt Million. , 
A Grape from a Thorn, With 12 Illusts. Sunny Stories. | A Trying Patient 

Post 8vo illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Humorous Stories, | From Exile, The Clytards of Clyffe. 
The Foster Brothers. Found Dead. | Gwendoline’s Harvest 
The Family Scape: peces Mirk Abbey. | A Marine Residence: 
Married Beneat Some Private Views. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. Not Wooed, But Won. 
A Perfect Treasure. Two Hundred Pounds Reward. © 
Like Father, Like Son. The Best of Husbands, 

Woman’s Vengeance. Halves. “What He Cost Her 
Carlyon’s Year. Cecil’s Tryst. Fallen Fortunes. | Kit: A Memory. 
Murphy’s Master. | At Her Mercy. A Prince of the Blood. 

_A. Modern gees DISET ORS 3 or, A Patron of Letters, With a Portrait of the Author.- Crowi 


8vo, Cloth, 3s. 
In’ Peril ind} Privetion: Witk 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Notes from the ‘ News.’ Crown 8vo, portrait cover, rs.; cloth, 15. 6¢, 
By Proxy. POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. ; cloth, 15. 


Payne (Will).—Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. ea. 


Puck.on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. DU MAURIER. _ 
The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société. Selected by H. C. PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. ea. ; cloth, fs; 6a. ea. 
Beyond the Gates. |. An Old Maid's Paradise. | Burglars in Paradise, 
Jack the Fisherman. Illustrated by C. W. REED. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 3 


Phil May’ s Sketch=Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. aA. 
New Edition, « Crown folio, cloth, 25. 6d. i 


Phipson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. ea, 
Famous Violinists ‘and Fine Violins. 
Voice and Wiolin: Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 


Planche (J. R.), Works by ; 3 y 


The Pursuivant of Arms. With ee Plates and 209 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d, 
Songs and Poems, 1819-1879. With Introduction by Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 8v0. cloth, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Ilustrious Men. With Notes and a Life ol 
Plutarch by JOHN and WM. LANGHORNE, and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound: ros. 6¢. 


Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Choice Worksin Prose and Poetry. With Intro. 
duction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Portrait and Facsimiles. Crown 8yo, cloth, 74! 6d. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, &c. - Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, 


Pollock (W. H.).—The Charm, and other Drawing-room “Phage. By 


Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER H. POLLOCK, With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clott gilt, 65. 


Pollock (Wilfred). —War and a Wheel: The Grzco- Turkish: War as 


Seen froma Bicycle. With a Map. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 15. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. : 
Porter (John).—Kingsclere. Edited by Byron WEBBER. With 1g 


full-page and many smaller Illustrations, Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post.8vo, illust. bds., 2s, each, 


The Romance of:a Station. |The Soul of Countess Adrian, 
5 Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6a, each ; post 8vo, boards, 2s, each. 
‘Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Chard. 


With Frontispiece = W,. PAGET, 

Mrs. Tregaskiss. With 8 Illustrations by ROBERT SAUBER, E ut A e 
~-Nulma.. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Madame Izan: A Tourist Story. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by 


Gioan 8yo, cloth ee ae. 6d. each; post 8yo, illustrated boards, 25. each. . « 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. Mrs. Lancaster's Rival i 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga.—Radna: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 65... 
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Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. a ia 


Flowers of the Sky. Witliss Mlustrations, Small crown 8vo; clotlrextta, 4s. 6d 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Night in the Year. Crown vO, ctoth, 65. 
Familiar Science Studies. . Crown 8vo, cloth.extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. With13 Steel Plates. Demy:8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 3 rs 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Hlustrations; ~ Crown 8vo;-cloth extra; oe —— 
The Universe of Suns, &c, With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, ees 3r 
Wages and Wants of Science Workers, Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 3 : 


Pryce (Richard).—Miss’ Maxwell’s Affections. Crown: 80; slets 
with Frontispiece. a ITAL LUDLOW, 39. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; 3 


Rambosson Translated by Cc B, Bers 


MAN. With 10 Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut Illustrations, Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, 3s. 6a. 


Randolph (Col. G.).—Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Read (General Meredith).—Historic Studies in Vaud, ees 


and Savoy. With 31 full-page Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


Reade’s (Charles) Novels. 


Fhe New €ollected- LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new long- primer 
type, printed on laid paper, and -elegantly. bound i in cloth, Briss 35. 6d, each. 


1. Peg Woffington; and Christie John- . Love Me Little, Love me Long. 
stone. & The Double Marriage. "1 
2. Hard Cash. ; 9. Griffith Gaunt. 
3. The, Cloister and the Hearth. Witha 10. Foul Play. 
Preface by Sir WALTER BESANT. _~ 11..Put Yourself in His Place,’ 
4. ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 12. A Terrible Temptation. 


5. The Course of True Love Never Did 13. A Simpleton. 
Run Smdoth; and Singleheart and 14. A Woman-Hater. 


Doubleface. 15. The Jilt,. and other Stories; and Good 
6. The, imuroblography ofa Thief; Jack Stories of Manand other Animals. 
“of all Trades; Hero and a Mar- 16. A Perilous Secret. 
nae 3; and The Wandering Heir. 17, Readiana; and Bible Characters, ~’ 
i . In Twenty-one Volumes;-post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; each. 1 ee 
Peg Woffington. - | Christie Johnstone. Hard Cash, Griffith eran 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ Foul Play. |. Put Yourselfin His Place. 


The Course of True Love Newer, Did Run A Terrible Temptation 
Smooth. A Simpleton. | The Wandering Hetr. 


The Autobiography ofa Thief: Jack of A Woman-Hater, 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 


all Trades ; and James Regn berks 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. : Good Stories of Man and other Animals, 
The Double Marriage. The Jilt, and other Stories. 
fhe Cloister and the Hearth. ; | A Perilous Secret, | Readiana.. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each. 
-'It, ia: Never. Too Late-to Mend.’ | The Cloister and the Hearth.: 
Peg Woftington ; and Christie Johnstone. | Hard Cash. 


Christie Johnstone: With Frontis: spices: Choicely printed i in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8vo, halfRoxb.26-6d, 
Peg Woffington. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap, 8vo, halfRoxburghe, 2s. 6d. 
.The Cloister and the Hearth. In Four Vols., post 8vo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTER BE- 


SANT, and a Frontispiece to each Vol., buckram, gilt top, 6s. the set, i rot 
~Bible Characters. Feap, 8vo, Jeatherette, IS. : 


Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs, ALEX, IRE- 
LAND-~ Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, 6s,; CHEAP EDITION, post 8yo, cloth limp, 2s. =iodlee 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.),. Novels by. 
Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Post 8v6, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


The Uninhabited House. Fairy Water. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. The Nun’s Curse. | Idle Tales, 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d,-each. 
_ Our Old Country Towns. With 54 shear by the Author. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 52 Illustrations by the Author 
- About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C, A. VANDERHOOF and A. Rae 


Rives (Amelie, Author of ‘The Quick or the Dead ?’), Works by. 


Barbara Dering. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Meriel: A Love Story. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. "6d. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniet DerFor, With 37 Illustrations: by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. , 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. Bes 
Women are Strange. Post-8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. : 
The Hands of Justicé. ‘Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. ; post 8yo: illustrated boardspos. / 4! 


The Womaninthe Dark, Crown 8yoq, cloth, 3s, 6¢, ; ‘post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2g, 
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Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 


The Poets’ Birds. | The Poets’ Beasts. 
__The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 


and an Introductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 


came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Colours, 5s. 


Rosengarten (A.).—A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 


lated by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 630 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6a. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustrations, 
More Puniana. Profusely Ulustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea.; cl., 2s. 6d. ea, 
Skippers & Shellbacks. | Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. | Schools & Scholars._ 


Russell (Dora), Novels by. 


A Country Sweetheart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, picture boards, as. 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Russeli (Herbert).—True Blue; or, ‘The Lass that Loved a Sailor.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 62. each. 


Round the Galley-Fire. An Ocean Tragedy. 

In the Middle atch. My Shipmate Louise. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 

A Voyage to the Cape. The Good Ship ‘ Mohock. 

A Book for the Hammock. The Phantom Death. 

The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ Is He the Man? The Convict Ship. 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. Heart of Oak. The Last Entry. 


The Tale of the Ten. : 
The Ship: Her Story. With so Illustrations by H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. [Sepé,_ 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and a Frontispiece. 


The Junior Dean. The Master of St. Benedict’s. | To His Own Master. 

Orchard Damerel. In the Face of the World. |The Tremlett Diamonds, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6¢. each. 

The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. — | Modest Little Sara. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
| Gallantry Bower: A Story of a Fair Impostor. 


Mary Unwin. With 8 Illustrations by PERCY TARRANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Saint John (Bayle).—A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Sala (George A.).—Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 


Scotland Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years, 
By Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain- 


ing Experiments in Drawing-room or ‘ White’ Magic. By W.H. CREMER. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. 


Seguin (L. G.), Works by. 


The Country of the Passion Play (Oberamm 
Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 
Walks in Algiers. With Two Maps and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior (Wm.).—By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Sergeant (Adeline).—Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. Cr. 8vo, 3s. Pio 


Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 35. 6a. 


Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 


the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM = 
Litt.D. With 42 Diustrations: Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. y -LIAM J, ROLFE 


Sharp (William),.—Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Fortune’s Gate. 


ergau) and the Highlands of Bavaria. With ° 
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Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD, Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : 
Vol. J, Introduction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's Corre- 
spondence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
end other Poems; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, &c. 
TS. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci; Julian and Macidalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
“ Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
» UT. Postiiumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol. 1. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne: the Dubiin and Marlow Pamphlets; A Refu- 
tation of Deism; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
Il. The Essays Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 


Sherard (R. H.).— Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. oh oe 
Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 


Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 
and Jokes. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The. Rivals, The School for Scandal, and other Plays. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals and The Schoo! for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDER MATTHEWS, With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 32s. 6d. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 
those in‘ Arcadia.’ With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, 
D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6. each. 


Signboards: Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 
Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. 


Sims (George R.), Works by. . 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Ring o’ Bells. : Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations, 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Mary Jane Married. My Two Wives. 
Tinkletop’s Crime. Scenes from the Show. 
Zeph: A Circus Story, &c. The Ten Commandments: Stories, 


Tales of To-day. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. each; cloth, rs. 6d. each, 


The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse’ 
selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SIMS. E 
The Case of George Candlemas. i Dagonet Ditties. (From 7%e Re/erec.) 


Rogues and Vagabonds. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
How the Pocr Live; and Horrible London. With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD 


Crown 8vo, leatherette, rs. . : 
Dagonet Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6@.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Dagonet Dramas of the Day. Crown 8vo, rs. 
Ouse upon a Christmas Time. With 8 Illustrations by CHARLES GREEN, R.I. Crown 8yo, 


cloth gilt, 35. 6a. a) 
Sister Dora: A Biography. By Marcarer LonspaLz. With Four 


% Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Bette Lb le 
Sketchley (Arthur).—A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 


Slang Dictionary (The): Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 


Crown vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. > x54 


Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 25. cach. 

Beatrice and Benedick. } Long Odds. 

Without Love or Licence. The Master of Rathkelly. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Outsider. {A Racing Rubber. 


The Plunger. Post 8vo, picture boards, 25. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 
The Prince of Argolis. With 130 Illustrations, Pyst 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Ulustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Epwarns. With Portrait ‘of 


a2 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
Spalding (T.. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 


on the Belief in the’ Existence of Devils. ‘Crown 8vo, cloth extra, <- 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. The Loudwater Tragedy. 
By Devious Ways, &c. Burgo’s Romance. ~ i eye 
Hoodwinked; & Sandycroft Mystery. Quittance in Full. i 
The Golden Hoop. A Husband from the Sea, 


- Back to Life. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6¢, each, ? =. 
A Barren Title. | Wife or No Wife? 
" Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each. ? 
K Secret of the Sea. | The Grey Monk. | The Master of Trenance. 
A Minion of the Moon: A Romance of the King’s Highway. 


The Secret of Wyvern Towers. 
The Doom of Siva. 


Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 
by WALTER J. MORGAN. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Spettigue (H. H.).—The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Stafford (John), Novels by. : 


~ Doris and I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Carlton Priors. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Starry Heavens (The): A PorticaL BirtHpAy Boox. Royal 16mo, 


cloth extra, 25. 6d. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. each 
| 


Victorian Poets. The Poets of America. : 


Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).—The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 


Story of RICHARD TREGENNA, Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. Edinb.) Crown 8vo, cloth, Eye are 


Sterndale (R. Armitage).—The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Pest 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; illustrated boards, 2s, 


Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each ; post 8v6, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 
An Inland Yoyage. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, each. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
The Silverado Squatters. With Frontispiece by J. D. STRONG. 


The Merry Men. | Underwoods: Poems, 
Memories and Portraits. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. | Ballads, | 
Across .the Plains, with other Memories and Essays, 
Weir of Hermiston, 


A Lowden Sabbath Morn. With 27 Illustrations by A. S. BOYD, © Fcap. 8yo; cloth, 6s. - 
Songs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. reer 


hl Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


he Suicide Club; and The Rajah’s Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.) With 
Fight Ilustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


The Stevenson Reader: Selections from the Writings of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
__ by LLoyp OSBOURNE, Post 8va, cloth,2s, 6¢.; buckram, gilt top, 35. 6d. g 


C Sketches from Memory. With 93 


Prince Otto.- 


Storey. (G. A., A.R.A.). 


Tilustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 125. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by HrLren and 
ALICE ZIMMERN.. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 34. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, a6. + 


Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 


_8vo, cloth extra, with 19 Mlustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 5s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Strange Secrets. Told by Percy FirzGeratp, Conan Doyte, Fior- 
ENCE MARRYAT, &c, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 


England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., from 
the Earliest Period'to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM HONE, With r4o Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. : : ba 


Swift’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 


Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ‘Gullivér's Travels.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post 8va, half-bound, es, age 


Jonathan Swift: A Study. By J, CHURTON COLLINS.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, iit St. Martin’s Lane, Londén, W.-C. | 23 
Swinburne (Algernon C.), Works by. ity 


elections from the Poetical Works of , A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, 85, 


A.C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vo 6s, Songs of the Springtides. Crown 8vo, 6s! 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. Studies in Hong. Con 8vo, 75. ss 
Chastelard::A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 75, Mary Stuart: A.Tragedy. ‘Crown 8vo, 85, 
Poems and Ballads. FIRST SERIES, Crown Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

8vo, or fcap. 8vo, os, A Century of Roundels. Sinall 4to, 85, 
Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. Crown A Midsummer Holiday.° Crown 8vo, 75. 

8v0, 9s. * Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Poems & Ballads, THIRDSERIES: Cr. 8vo, 7s. A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, res. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 125. 6d. Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Study of Ben Jonson, Crown 8vo, 7s." 
George Chapman. (Sze Vol. II. of G, CHAP- The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘MAN'S. Works,) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Astrophel, &c, Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 125. Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr. 8vo, 9s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. The Tale of Balen. Crown 8yo, 7s. \ 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr, 8vo, 6s. ; | 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: In Search of the Picturesque, in Search, 
of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife, With ROWLANDSON’S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. HOTTEN. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. Translated by HENRY VAN 
LAUN. Four Vols., small demy 8yo, cloth boards, 30s.—POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
»8vo, cloth extra, 15s. : 


Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
ef 


oder Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. Containing ‘Clancarty, 
«Jeanne Darc,’“’Twixt Axe andCrown,’*The Fool's Revenge, ‘Arkwright’s Wife,’ ‘Anne Boleyn,’ 
‘Plot and Passion.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. E ra 

4,* The Plays may also be had separately, at.1s, each. 


Temple (Sir Richard, G.C.S.1I.).—A Bird’s=eye View of Pictur- 


esque India. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Tennyson (Lord): A Biographical Sketch. By H, J. JENNINGS, Post 


“8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, 15. 6d. 
Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes, ‘With Coloured Frontispiece and 
‘Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
r aay ve is et OF tri 
Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussz. 
With 340 Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth, 15, 6¢. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 
_ Proud Maisie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢. 

The Violin-Player. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, picture boards, 25. ae 
Cressida. - Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. : ¥ co ¥ 
Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 

duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. ap 


Thornbury (Walter), Books by. sal ib tO) 
The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W, Turner, With Eight Illustrations in Coloursand 
Two Woodcuts. New ahd Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35, 6d, _ < 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, each. i 
Old Stories Re-told. . | Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Clubs and Club Life in London: Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 


Taverns. With 41 Illustrations. z 4 ’ 
English Bdusnivics and Eccentricities: Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. With 48 Illustrations. 


Transvaal (The). By Jonn DE Vittiers, With Map. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. : 
The Way We Live Now. Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated pasa ee Epc Handins 
Kept in the Dark. e Americ e ‘te 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. John Caldigate. 


Ilope (Frances E.), Novels by. 
Teo pa P (ie 8vo, cloth 28 35. 6d. each ; we 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Like Ships Upon the Sea. | Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut Diamond. — Post 8vo, illust. bds., 25, 


a4 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., 


Trowbridge (J. T.).—Farnell’s Folly. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Twain’s (Mark) Books. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. WIth 
ife rtrait, and numerous Illustrations. ‘ } 
Roughing pee The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. FRASER. 
The American Claimant. With 81 lilustrations by HAL HURST and others, 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, «c._ With Photogravure Portrait. 
Puda’nhead Wilson. With Portrait and Six Illustrations by LOUIS LOEB. 
, Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 25. each. 
amp Abread. With 314 Illustrations. 4 
Taadna eons Abroad ae The New Pilgrim’s Progress. With 234 Illustrations. (The Two Shii- 
Jing Edition is entitled Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip.) _ : 
The Gilded Age. By MARK TWAIN and C. D. WARNER. With 272 Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With 111 Illustrations. 
The Prince and the Pauper. With x90 Illustrations. 
Life on the Mississippi. With 390 Illustrations. ¥ 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 


Mark Twain’s Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. DU MOND, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


More Tramps Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser=).—Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. | The Blackhall Ghosts. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
What She Came Through. The Huguenot Family. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. Noblesse Obliga. | Disappeared. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo’s City. Beauty and the Beast. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s @¢. each. 
The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece. | rs. Carmichael’s Goddesses. 


The Witch-Wife. 


Upward (Allen), Novels by. 


A Crown of Straw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 25. each. 
The Queen Against Owen. i The Prince of Balkistan, 


‘God Save the Queen!’ a Tale of '37._ Crown 8vo, decorated cover, 1s; cloth, 2s. 


Vashti and Esther. By ‘Belle’ of The World. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. 
With Zola in England: the Story of an Exile. With Illustrations. 


Wagner (Leopold).—How to Get on the Stage, and how to 


Succeed there. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Walford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. Ta, ae 
Walford’s County Families of the United ingdom (1899). Containing the Descent, 


Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, Clubs, — 
&c. Royal 8vo, ciotn gilt, sos. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1899), Containing a List of the House of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 

Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1899). Containing a List of the Baronets of thé United 
Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1899). Containing a List of the Knights of the United 
Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Walford’s Shiliing House of Commons (1899). Containing a Complete List of Members o1 
Parliament, their Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of Commons 
(1899). Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Waller (S. E.).—Sebastiani’s Secret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.,6s. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; or, The Contemplative 


Man's Recreation, by IZAAK WALTON; and Instructions How to Angle, fora Trout or Grayling ina 
clear Stream, by CHARLES COTTON. With Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6a. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by WILLIAM 
M.ROSSETTI. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 6s. 


| Rachel Langton. | Sapphira. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 117 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 25 


Warden (Florence).—Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Warman (Cy).—The Express Messenger, and other Tales of the 
Rail. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Warner (Charles Dudley).—A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 
and Seals. Printed on paper 22in, by 14in. 2s, Le oe F . 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Signa- 
ture and the Great Seal. 25. 


Washington’s (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 


_and Restored by MONCURE D. CONWAY. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellum, 2s. 6d. 
Wassermann (Lillias) and Aaron Watson.—The Marquis of 


Carabas. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 


By F. W. CORY. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, IS. 6d. 


Westall (William), Novels by. 
Trust Money. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 


Asa Man Sows. A Woman Tempted Him. 
With the Red Eagle. A Red Bridal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. 
Her Two Millions. Ben Clough. 4A Queer Race. m 
Two Pinches of Snuff. | The Old Factory. Kea Ryvington. 
Roy of Roy’s Court. Sons of Belial. ss 
Nigel Fortescue. The Phantom City. Strange Crimes. 
Birch Dene. Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 


Westbury (Atha).—The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A. Ro- 


mance of Maoriland, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


White (Gilbert).—The Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 


printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


Wiiliams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 


Science in Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6. 

A Simple Treatise or Heat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6a. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

A Vindication of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).—A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 


An Easy-going Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. | His Dead Past. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 


Chapters on Evolution. With 259 Taitereionst Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 62 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sensa. With 36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

Common Accidents: How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, rs. 6¢. 
Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. each: cloth limp, 2s. 6@, each. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
Cavalry Life and Regimental “Legends. LIBRARY EDITION, set in new type and hand- 
somely bound. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6@. 
A Soldier’s Children. With 34 Illustrations by E.G. THOMSON and E. STUART HARDY. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6. 


Wissmann (Hermann von).— My Second Journey through 
Equatorial Africa. With 902 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Po>t 8vo, boards, 2s. each, 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. | The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


Woolley (Celia Parker). Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 


ology. Post 8yvo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

‘Caricature History of the Geordges; 3 or, Annals of the House of Hanover. Compiled from 
Squibs. Broadsitles, Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 
over 300 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and 
Painting. Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6@. 


Wynman (Margaret) —My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 


J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Post 8vo, mien limp, 25. 


OS. 
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Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.-each. 

|. .&he Forlorn Hope. { Castaway- eeaecen cS) 

Zangwiil (1.).— Ghetto Tragedies. With Three Illustrations by 
A. S. BOYD. ~Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


‘ZZ’ (L. Zangwill).—A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr. 8vo, 35.64. 


Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. y i: 
The Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. Edited by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. {Shore 
His ExceNency (Eugene Rougon). With an Introduction by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

The Dram-Shop (L’Assommoir). With Introduction by E. A. VIZETELLY, i 
The Fat-:and the Thin. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. ~ naa ciees 
Money. Translated carpe prions ae : + 
. Translate nthe me i a 
The Pom ras cnelgied by ELIZA CHASE. With Eight Illustrations by JEANNIOT. 
Doctor Pascal. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. With Portrait of the Author. 
Lourdes. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. 
~ Rome. . Translated by EENES? x ¥ eer : i 
bay Jated by ERNEST A. VI é Y i i 
Fraitiuiness (La Fécondité). Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY, sat p> ae LSertin 


With Zolain England. By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 


SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 


*.* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-26,° "= 


The Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. __ 

uips and Quiddities. By W.D. ADAMs. Theatrical Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD, 
The Agony Column of “the Times.’ Ourselves. By E. LYNN LINTON. - 

Melancholy Anatomised: Abridgment of BURTON. Witch Stories. By E:-LYNN LINTON. - ire 

A Journey Round My Room. By X, DE MAISTRE,. Pastimes and Players. By RMACGREGOR. ” 


Translated by HENRY ATTWELL .| New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. DOBSON, The New Republic. By W.-H, MALLOCK. 
fhe Cupboard Papers. by FIN-BEC, Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. C. PENNELL. 
W. 58. Gilbert's Plays. Three Series. Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By H, A. “PAGE, 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. PENNELL. . ‘ 
Animals and their Masters. By Sir A HELPS. Pegasus Re-saddled. By H.C. PENNELL. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPS. Puniana. By Hon. HUGH ROWLEY. ~ = 
Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. By O, W. HOLMES. More Puniana, By Hon. HUGH ROWLEY, 
Curiosities of Criticism. By H. J. JENNINGS. The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
Pencil and Palette. By R, KEMPT. By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 
Little Essays: from LAMB'S LETTERS. Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. By Dr. 
Forensic Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD. ANDREW WILSON, 
The Golden Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. s 
Songs for Sailors. By W. C, BENNETT. Scenes of Country Life. By EDWARD JESSE. 
Lives of the Necromancers. By W. GODWIN. La Mort d@’Arthur: Selections from MALLORY, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Maxims and-Reflections of Rochefoucauld. ~ 
Tale for a Chimney Corner. By LEIGH HUNT. Diversions of the Echo Club. BAYARD TAYLOR, 
Handy Novels.  Fcap, 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. each. : 
A Lost Soul. By W. L. ALDEN. Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Dr. Palliser’s Patient. By GRANT ALLEN Taken from the Enemy. By H. NEWBOLT. 
Monte Carlo Stories. By JOAN BARRETT. The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. By A. ST. AUBYN. 
Black Spirits and White. By R. A. CRAM. Modest Little Sara. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
My Library. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each, - 
The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. Christie Johnstone. By CHARLES READE, 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. Peg Woffington. By CHARLES READE. 


Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare. 
By W. S. LANDOR. . 


i 4 . . ¢ a 
The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each. 
Gastronomy. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. The Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAMB... 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK Anecdotes of the Clergy. By JACQ LARWOOD, 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor The Epicurean, &c.. By THOMAS MOORE. 


S 


| at the Breakfast-Table. By O. W. HOLMES. Plays by RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. Gulliver's Travels, &c. By Dean SWIFT. 
Whims and Oddities. By THOMAS Hoop. Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays. Edited by E. OLLIER. White's Natural History of Selborne. 


The Barber's Chair, By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Popular Sixpenny Novels. Medium 8vo, 6¢. each; cloth, 1s, each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By WALTER Moths. By OUIDA, 3 


The Golden Batteray. yy Se esc te Bye Boa, PULSAR AYN : B 
fe Sheloe ot Doane Bo ae CAINE, } The Cloister. — Hearth. By ea 
TOY LEEaTIE Gas SEED It a Neve Too Late to a B 

The Womanin White. By WILKIE COLLINS, READE. “By CHARLES 


The Dead Secret. By WILKIE COLLINS. -* “Hard Cash, By CHARLES READE, 
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Lrprary Eprtions oF wore smany zitsetrated: crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


By Mrs. ALEXAND 
A Life Interest.| Mona'sChoice | By ences ‘8 Wit. 
By F ae ALLEN. —Green as Gras 
y GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 5 Babylon. The Great Taboo, 


Strange Stories. Dumaresq’s Daughter. 


For Maimie's Sake, - Duchess of Powysland. 
In all Shades. Blood Royal. 

The Beckouine Hand, I. Greet's Masterpiece. 
The Devil's Die. The Scallywag. 


This Mortal Coil. At Market Value. 
The Tents of Shem. Under Sealed Orders. 
By M. ANDERSON. — Othello’s Wecpetion: 

By EDWIN L. ARNO 
Phra the TROT | Constable of Ee Prubbetae: 

y ROBERT BA 
Ina ptesathe Chair. A Woman Intervenes. 
From vee Bourne. Revenge ! 
y FRANK BARRETT. 
The Week: of the Iron Bracelets 
The Harding Scandal. A ‘Missing Witness. 
bar 5 a REL Mask. 
‘ BELLE.’—Vashti and Esther. 
By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 
pede Spar Cone aed By Celia’s Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 


my i ae a Crown, | The Heamy Side. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, 
The Golden Butterfly. In Trafalgar's Bay. 
Yhe Monks of Thelema. | The Ten ar Tenant, 


By Sir WALTER BESA 
All Sorte. ‘& Conditions. ; The Holy aN 
The Captains’ Room. Armorel of Lyonesse. 
Allin a Garden Fair. §.Katherine’s by Tower 


Dorothy Forster. Verbena Camellia, &c. 
Unele Jack, The Ivory Gate. 
World ‘Went Well Then.| The Rebel Queen. 
Children of Gibeon. Beyond the Dreams of 
Herr Paulus. varice. 

The Master Craftsman. 


For Faith and Freedom. 
i The City of Refuge. 
Man. A Fountain, Sealed. 
The Bell of St. Paul's; The Charm. 
By AMBROSE BIERCE—m Midst of Life. 
By PAUL BOURGET. —aA Living Lie. 
By J. D. BRAYSHAW.—slum eee 
By ROBERT BUCHANA 
Shadow of the Sword. The New dns 


AChildofNature. _ Matt. | ‘Rachel Dene 
God and the Man. Master of the Mine. 
Martyrdom of Madeline | The Heir of Linne. 

Love Me for Ever, Woman and the Man. 
Annan Water. Red and White Heather. 
Foxglove Manor. . Lady Kilpatrick. 


anerat soa ees oa & HY. MURRAY. 


gt By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
The King in Yellow, 
. M. CHAPPLE.—tThe Minor Chord. 
y HALL CAINE. 
Shadow of a Chiat, | Deemster. | Son of Hagar, 
By AUSTIN CLARE,.—By Rise of River. 
ae ANNE. COATES. One e: 
¥AACLARBN COBBAN 


The Et ¥ultan, The Burden of Isabel. 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Transmigration. From Midnight to Mid- 
Blacksmith & Scholar. night. 
The V: e Comedy. You aay Ne False. 

WILKIE COLLIN 

Armadale. | AfterDark.; The primer e. 
No Name. | Antonina | Man and Wife. 
Basil. | Hide and Seek.| Poor Miss Finch, * 
The Dead Secret. Miss or Mrs. ? 

meen of Hearts. The New Magdalen, 
ky Miscellanies. The Frozen pose: 
The Woman in White. | The Two Destinies, 
The Law and the Lady. } ‘I Say No.’ 

Little Novels. 


The Haunted Hotel, 


By WILKIE COLLINS—continiied, 
The Fallen Leaves. The Evil Genius. . 


Jezebel’s Daughter, The Legacy of Cain, 
The Black Robe. A abu) 's Life., 
Heart aes Science, Blind Love. 


y M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Every wee a Soldier. 
By E.H.COOPER. —Geoffory Hamilton 
By V. C. COTES.—two Girls on a Barge 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
His Vanished Star. 


By H. N. CRELLIN. 
Romances ott the Old Seraglio. 
y MATT CRIM. 

The ‘aaveniges seh of a Fair Rebel. 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 
Tales Xe Our Coast, 

y B. M. CROKER. 
Diana Barriontoiti The Real Lady Hilda, 
Proper Pride. Married or Single.? 
A Family Likeness. Two Masters, 
Pretty Miss Neville, In theKingdom of Kerry 
A Bird of Passage. Interference. 
‘To Let.’ | Mr, Jervis..| A Third Person, 
Village Tales. | Jason. | Beyond the Pale,. 
By W. CYPLES.—Hhearts of Gold. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 


By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. - 
Mr, peer 8 Daughters. 
By ERASMUS DAWSON. 
The Fountain of Youth, 
By J. DE MILLE.—a Castle in Spain, 


By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears, | Circe’s Lovers. ~ 
By HARRY DE WINDT. 
True Tales’ of Travel and Adventure. 
By DICK DONOVAN: 
Tracked to Doom. | The Mysteryof Jamaica, 
Man from Manchester. Terrace, 
The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 
The Records of Vincent Trill. 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 
Old ba 8 an's Money, 
By CONAN DOYLE 
The Firm of Gir dlestone. 
By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A Daughter of To-day. | Vernon's Aunt. 5 


By A. EDWARDES.—a Plaster Saint. 
By G. S. EDWARDS.—Ssnazelleparilla. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN 
Curged by a Fortune. A Fluttered Dovecote. 
The Case of Ailsa Gray.| King of the Castle. 
Commodore Junk. Master of Ceremonies. 
The New Mistress. Eve at the Wheel, &e. 
Witness to the Deed. The Man with a Shadow 


The ee Lily. One Maid’s Mischief. 
The White Virgin. Story of Antony Grace. 
Black Blood. This Man’s Wife. . 
Double Cunning. In Jeopardy. 


Bag of Diamonds, &c. 


By PE Ber FITZGERALD. —Fatal Zero, 
. B. FRANCILLON: 
rg by oa Ropes of Band. 
A Dog ana his Shadow. | Jack Doyle’s Daughter. 
A Real By 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's thee 3 Wife. |The Lawton Girl. 
By PAUL GAULOT.—tThe Rea Shirts, 
By CHARLES GIBBON, —- > 
Robin Gray. The Golden. Shaft. 
Loving a Dream, The eineks of Aaa ome 
Of High Degree 
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E. GLANVILLE. 


The Lost Heiress, 
A Fair Colonist. 


The Golden Rock. 
Tales from the Veild. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 


A Londen deoe 


Heather a 2a 


2 Royal Christopher. 


RGE MACDONAL LD. 


The Sere seg 
. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fite eee et a Wa: 
By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 


Red a |E 
poe GRIFFITH. 


SYDNEY GRUNDY: 
The Days te his Vanity. 
By OWEN HALL. 
The Track of a herd | Jetsam. 
By COSMO HAMILTON. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. 


tere: 
By 


By PAUL & VICTOR S MARGUERITTE 


The hei 
By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 
In an Iron Grip. The Voice of theCharmer 
By eta Gene 

This Btage % arn 
by 5 ERTRAM MITFORD 
The Gun-Runner. | The King's Assegal. 
ropigomeniarg aes” UDD ocho sQuest. 
E. MUDDOCK, 
Maid Marian — Robin Slasig 
er the Jester. | Young Lochinvar. 


Through ore 


THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the 


Be BRI Tree. 


BRET HARTE. 


A Waif of ale lains. 

A Ward of the Golden 
eres gions 

o 0 ree’ 

Bat. SEO tle’ a Cliont. 

Busy. | Sally Dows. 

Boll Rin, er of Angel's. 

Tales of Trailand Town 


A_Protegée of Jack 
Hamlin's. 

Clarence. 

Barker's Luck. 

Devil's Ford. _(celaior.’ 

The Crusade of the ‘ Ex- 

Three Partners. 

Gabriel Conroy. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. | Dust. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Fortune's Fool. 

By 


Beatrix Randolph. 

David Poindexter's Dis- 
appearance. 

Spectre of Camera. 


Sir A. HELPS.—tvan de Biron, 


By 1. HENDERSON. wines Page. 
B TY. 


y G. A. 
Rujub the Juggler. 
Dorothy's Double. 


HEN 
The Queen's Cup. 


By JOHN HILL. The Common Ancestor. 


By TIGHE 
‘Twixt Love and Duty. 


HOPKINS 


Nugents of Carriconna, 


The Incomplete Adventurer. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 


Lady Verner’s Flight. 
The Red-House Mystery 
The Three Graces. 


Nora Creina. 
An Anxious Moment. 
April's Lady. 


Professor's Experiment. | Peter's Wife. 


A Point of Conscience. 
The Coming of Chloe. 


Lovice. 


By Mrs. AVFRED HUNT. 


The Leaden Casket. 
That Other Person. 


bi Condemned. 
Juliet. 


By C. J. CUTCLIRFE HYNE. 


Honour of ene 


By R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 
The President of Boravia 


y EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 


Madame Sans-Géne. 
By ADAM 
A Tragedy in Marble. 


Rhoda Roberts. 


LILBURN. 


HARRY LINDSAY. 


By HENRY W. LUCY.—Gideon Fleyce. 


Patrici: Mts atl real a SMe 

atricia Kemba) he Aton tof 
Under which Lord? epee ity 
‘My Love!’ | Ione. The World Well Lost. 


Paston Carew, 
Sowing the Wind. 
With a Silken Thread. 
By JUSTIN 
A Et 
nley Rochfor 
‘Dear Lady Diadain, 


Woterdaie Neighbours. 


Enemy’ i peeenite, 
Miss Beis hrope, * 


The One Too Many. 
Duleie Everton. 
Rebel of the Family, 


McCARTHY. 
Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 
Red Diamonds. 
The Riddle Ring, 
The Three Disgraces, 


y D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A me 8 Py Ataaon cate 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 
Val Strange. 
A Model Father. 


By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 


First Person Singular, 


| Hearts. 


The Way of the World. 
BobMartin’s Little Girl. 
Time’s Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 

A Capful o’ Nails. 
Tales in Prose & Verse. 
A Race for Millions, 


niles, Fortune. This Little World. 
By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
The Bishops’ Bible. Paul Jones's Alias. 
One Traveller Returns. 
y HUME NISBET. 
* Bail Up !' 
% W. E. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann's. | Billy Bellew. 
Miss Wentworth’s Idea, 
y G. OHNET. 
A Weird Gift. | Love’s Depths, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. _ 
By OUIDA. 


The Sorceress, 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. | Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 
Idalia, (Gage. 
Cecil Oastlemaine's 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Signa. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 


In a WinterCity. 
Friendship. 

Moths. | Ruffino. 
Pipistrello. | Ariadne. 
A Village Commune. 


Bimbi. | Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Othmar. 
In Maremma. 

Byrlin. | Guiideroy. 


Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 


By MARGARET A. PAUL. 


Gentle aaa ten ory 


JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir ect 
Less Black than We're 
Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peril and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mir- 
By Proxy. tpoiage: 
The Canon's War 
Walter's Word. 
High Spirits. 


Under One Roof. 
Glow-worm Tales. 

The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Only. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the Will. © 
Sunny Stories. 

A Trying Patient. 

A epee Diek Whit- 


By WILL PAYNI E. 


Jerry the Dreamer. 


y Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina vend. 


y B.C. 


Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
Nulma. 


PRICE. 


Valentina, | oF aanens bby Lancaster's Rival. 
Pp 
Miss ME s Affections. RYE. 


By 
Weird Stories. 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


Barbara Dering. 


| Meriel. 


- W. ROBINSON. 


The anes Justice. 


| Woman in the Dark, 


By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


True Blue. 
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By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 


Like Ships upon Sea. 
Anne Furness. 


| Mabel’s Progress. 


HARLES READ 
Peg athe and) Love Me om Love 
Christie Johnstone. Me Long. 
Hard Cash. The Double Marriage. 
Cioister & the Hearth. | Foul Play. 
evér Too LatetoMend/ Put Yourself in His 


he Course of True 
Love Never Did Run 
Smocth; and Single- 
heart padboubleracs: 


ace. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 


By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &«c. 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
Mark bdo gt Choice | Tom Sawyer, Detective. 


Work, Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
Mark Twain’ s Library | The Gilded Age. 
of Humour. Prince and the Pauper. 


The Jilt, & otherStories ; 
& Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 


fete ale a) 
hief; Jac or all 
eye A Hero and 
a Martyr ; and The 
Wandering Heir. Readiana; and Bible 
Griffith Gaunt, Characters. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The Innocents Abroad. 
Roughing It; and The 
Innocents at Home. 

A Tramp Abroad. 
TheAmerican Claimant. 
AdventuresTomSawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 


Life on the Mississippi. 

The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

A Yankee at at Court 
of King Art! 

Stolen White Elephant. 

£1,000,000 Bank-note, 


Round the Galley-Fire, 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
Book forthe Hammock. 
Mysteryof ‘Ocean Star’ 
The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

By DORA 


My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone onWideWide Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Mau? 
Good Ship ‘Mohock,’ 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 

The Tale of the Ten. 
The Last Entry. 
RUSSELL. 
| The Drift of Fate. 


By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 

___ By SARAH TYTLER. 
Buried Diamonds. ; Mrs. Carmichael’s God- 
The Blackhall Ghosts. desses. | Lady Bell. 
The Macdonald Lass, Rachel Langton. 
The Witch-Wife. Sapphira 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen Beaver Owen | The Princeof Balkistan: 


E. A. VIZETELLY. 


A Country Daaktiieart. 

By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A perentine Family 

By AD ELINE SERGEANT. 
Dr, End Fates 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Once Upon ts Christmas Time. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
The Outsider. 


Without acre or Licence. 
eae & Benedick. 


The Master of Rathkelly. 


Long Odds. A Racing Rubber. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
A Secret of the Sea. A Minion of the Moon. 


The Secret of Wyvern 


The Grey Monk. 
Towers. 


The Master of Trenance 
. The aan of Siva, 
BA ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
& Fellow of Trinity. In Face of the World, 
The Junior Dean. Orchard Damerel. 
Master of St.Benedict’s. | The Tremlett Diamonds. 
ue his Own Master. Fortune's Gate. 


try Bower. | 
By JOHN STAFFORD. — Doris and I. 


By R PIE PHENS 3 ane Cruciform Mark. 


rom: oa STERNDALE. 


The Atghah 
By LOUIS STEVENSON. 
The im tes Club. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-Player. 
By ‘ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


By 
The Scerpien : A Romance of Spain. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Joan, the Curate. 


By CY WARMAN. 


The Express Messenger, 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinches of Snuff. 
Roy of Roy’s Court, 
Nigel Fortescue. 
Birch Dene. 

The Phantom City. 

A Queer Race, 


Ben Clough. 


The Old Factory. 

Red Ryvingtcn. 

Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 
Trust-mone 

Sons of Belial. 

Strange Crimes. 


y ATHA WESTBURY. 
The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. 
y C. J. WILLS. 


An Easy-going Fehon: 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Cavalr 
A oa er's Children. 


Life and Regimental Legends. 


MARGARET WYNMAN. 


My Flir re Anes 
BE. 


ZOLA. 


The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 


The Downfall. 


The Fat and the Thin. 


The way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann, 


Scarboroagh's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers 


The Dream. His Excellency. 
Dr. Pascal. The Dram-Shop. 
Money. Rome. | aris. 
Lourdes. Fruitfulness, 

°Z Ze? 


y 
A Nineteenth Centurv Miracle. 


Marion Fay. 


By ARTEMUS WARD 


Artemus Ward Complete. 


EDMOND ABOUT. 


The Fellah. 


Carr of Gavivon. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Confidences. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
Blind Fate. 
Valerie's Fee. 


A Life Interest. 
Mona's Choice. 
By Woman's Wit. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


rr . Sake, 
In all Shad 

The Beckoning Hand, 
The Devil's 

The Tents ey pain. 
The Great Taboo. 


Babylon. | Dumaresq's Daughter. 


Duchess of Powysland. 


Blood Royal. piece- 
air ee 8 aster. 
The Sca 

This Martel G Coil. 


At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Orders, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post He illustrated eee ia each 


. LESTER ARNOLD. 
Phra eed Beale 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 
Fettered for Life. Found sully: 
Little Lady Linton. A Recoiling Vengeance, 
Between Life & Death. | For Love andHonour. 
Sin of Olga Zassoulich. | John Ford, &c. 
Folly Morrison. Woman ot IronBrace'ts 
Lieut. Barnabas. The Harding Soandal. 
Honest Davie. A Missing Witness. 
A Prodigal's Progress. 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Camp Notes. Chronicles of No-man's 
Savage Life, Land, 
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Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 
Bes y- ons yi MoE tiboy By Celia's Arbour. 
rr 


Little @ 
Ww th Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 


Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 
ae fase of Mr. Lucraft. 
ar's B; 


The Fears’ Tenant. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Doroth peertee 

Uncle 

The World Went Very 


Well Then. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Master Craftsman. 


The Bell of St. Paul's. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 
§.Katherine s by Tower 
Verbena Camellia Ste- 
phanotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 
varice. 
The Revolt of Man. 
In Deacon's Orders. 


The City of Refuge. 


By AMBROSE BIERCE. 


In the Midst of Life. 


BY BRET HARTE. 


@alifornian Stories, 
Gabriel Conroy. 

Luck of Roaring Camp. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 


Flip. { Maruja. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
Ward of Golden Gate. 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 


By MATT. CRIM. 
The Adveuterns of a Fair Rebel. 


By B. M. CROKER. 


° 
Pretty Miss Neville, Village Tales and Jungle 
Diana Barrington, ragedies, 

‘To Let.’ Two Masters. 

A Bird of Passage, Mr. Jervis. 

Proper Pride. The Real Lady Hilda. 


A Family Likeness, 


Married or Single? 
A Third Person. 


Interference. 
By W. CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold, fi 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 
By ERASMUS DAWSON. 
The Fountain of Youth. 
y JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle. HA Spain. 
y J.. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our uae Be Tears. | Circe’s Lovers, 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. In the-Grip of the Law. 
Tracked and Taken. From Information Re- 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow the Sword. | The Martyrdom of Ma- 
A Child of Nature, deline. 

God and the Man. The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. The Heir of Linne. 
Foxglove Manor, Woman and the Man. 


The Master of the Mine.| Rachel Dene. | Matt. 
an Water, Lady Kilpatrick. 
BUCHANAN and MURRAY, 
The Charlatan. 


By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of aCrime. | The Deemster. 
A Son of Hagar. 


By Commander CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the ‘Black Prince.’ 
By HAYDEN CARRUTH 
The Advedturee of Jones. 


By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love ar a Lass. 


By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The our: of Souls. | The Red Sultan. 


C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 


Caught at Last! ceived. = 
Wanted! Tracked to Doom. 
Who Poisoned Hetty| Link by Link 

Duncan ? Suspicion Aroused. ~ 
Man from Manchester. | Dark Deeds. - 
A Detective's Triumphs |} Riddles Read. 


The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 
The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 


By. Mrs. ANNIB BDWARDES. 


A Point of Honour. 


| Archie Lovell. 


By M. ey td hiner Heaipaliegi 


Felicia. 


BX EDWARD | EGGLESTON. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


Rox 


The New Mistres. 
hese to the Deed. 


The Tiger ae rf 
gin. 


| The White V: 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Bella Donna. 
Never, Forgotten, 
Polly. 

Fatal Zero. 


Second Mrs: Tillotson. 
Seventy - five Brooke 
aeade 
‘he Lady of Brantome. 


By P. FITZGERALD and others." 


Strange Secrets. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


Filthy ei 


By R. E. FRANCILLON: * 


Olympia. 

One by One. 

A Real Queen. 
Queen Sere ny 


King or Knave? 
Romances of thé Law. 
Ropes of Sand. 

A Dog and his See oath 


By 
The Bar » ginister, 


By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 


Sweet Anne EREe, 
Transmigration 


oor os ‘to Mid-| You Pla; 


A phn with Fortune. 


Sweet and Twenty. 

The Village Comedy. 
me False, 
Blacksmith and Scholar 


Frances. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. | AfterDark. 
No Name, 

Antonina, 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek, 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

Miss or Mrs,? 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady 
The. Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel, 

A Rogue's Lif i 


My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone, 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart pe Science, 
cc Rene 

The Evil Genius, 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Cain, 
Blind Love: 


- J. COLQUHOUN. 


By M 
Every Inch a Soldier, 


= 


By HAROLD. FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Girl. : 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandorene Y EDWARD GARRETT. 
The cape Girls, Fat: 
y GILBERT GAUL. 


A strange ‘Manuscrip t. 


. 
CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gn: In Honour Bound. - 
Fancy Free. Flower of the Forest. 
For Lack of Gold. The Braes of Yarrow. 


What will World Say ?. 
In Love and War. 

For the King, 

In Pastures Green. 
Queen of the Meadow. | A Hard Knot. 
A Heart's Problem, 


pears 8 heen 
The Dead Heart. 
By WILLIAM. L GILBERT, ; 
Dr. Austin's Guests. site lad of the 
James Duk 
By. ‘ERNEST GLANVILLE. . 


The Lost 1 Heiress, ic] Wiese 
A Fair Colonist, | beta gr ie 


The Golden Shaft, 

Of High Degree. 

By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream, 
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RL stele NovELs—continued, 
y Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 


Red La Pe 
H 
’ A Noble "oman. NRX 
CECIL 


oars arazion. 


GREVILLE. 
GRIFF TH. 


SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


By 
The Days of his Vanity. 


y JOHN OEBER TON 


Brueton’s Goths 


Country Luck. 


ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


Every-day 1 Papers. 


y THOMAS HARDY. 
Under ay easenonit Tree. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


arth, 
filles “Quentin. 
Fortune's Fool. 
Miss Cadogna, 
Sebastian Strome, 
Dust. 


Beatrix Randolph. 

Love—or a Name. 

David Poindexter's Dis- 
appearance, 

ae Revere of the 


.By Sir ARTHUR’ HELPS. 


Ivan de any 
y G. A. 
Rujub the Jassie 


A Leading Fad 


HENTY. 


ENRY HERMAN. 


HEADON HILL. 


Zambra en Betective 


JOHN HILL. 
Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


Treason eee 


The Lover's Creed. 


By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 


The ten of Raby. 


Mrs. YHUNGERFORD. 


By 
A Maiden all Forlorn. 
In Durance Vile. © 
Marvel. 


Lady Verner’s Flight. 
The Red-House Mystery 
The Three Graces. 
Unsatisfactory Lover. 
Lady Patty. 

Nora Creina. 
Professor's Experiment. 


“By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 


Thornicrott’s Model. 
That ors Person. 


My Dead Self. 
HARRI 
The Dark ¢ Co ean 


Self-Condemned. 
The Leaden Casket. 


Dy WM. JAMESON. 


ETT JAY. 


Queen of 1: ee 


| 
ARK KERSH 


Colonial eels and Fictions. 
By R. ASHE KENG. 


A Drawn Gains: 
‘The Wearing of the 
Green.’ 


Passion’s Slave, 
Bell Barry. 


By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 


Madame fou Gene. 


By JOHN LEYS. 


The anes 
y E. LYN 

Patricia ails 

The World Well Lost, 

Under which Lord? 

Paston Carew. 

‘My Love!’ 


Ione.- 
With a Silken Thread. 
By HENRY 
Gideon eyes 
JUSTIN 
Dear as Se 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter 
A Fair Saxon. 


N LINTON. 
The Atonement of Leam 
Dundas. 
Rebel of the Family. 
Sowing the Wind. 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Everton. 


W. LUCY. 
McCARTHY. 


Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 


Linley Rochford. 
Miss Srisanthrope 
Camiola. 


The Riddle Ring. 


By HUGH MACCOLL. 
Mr. stranger's Sealed Packet. 


y GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Heathe?, and Snow 


By “AGNES MACDONELL, 


eer Socutiet 


KATH 
The orn Eye. eRe 


Ss. MACQUOID. 


| Lost Rose. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


A Hometece of the Nine- 
teenth oer | 


The New Bee acs 


y_J. MASTERMAN. 


Half-a- dose Daughters. 


By BRAND 
A secret BRA Bea, MATTHEWS. : 
T. MEADE, 


By 
A oe of oe 


By LEONARD MERRICK. 


The Man who was Good 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Touch ane rae 
By M 
Hathercourt Rectory. 


Mr. Dorillion. 
TS. MOLESWORTH. 


J. E. MUDDOCK. 


By 
Stories Weird and Won- 
dertul, 
The Peak Man's Secret. 
By. D. CHRIST 
A Mode) Father, 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. ' 
Val Strange. | Hearts. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
The Way of the World. 
Cynic Fortune. 
A Life's Atonement. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
By MURRAY a 
One Traveligh Returns, 
Paul Jone 's Alias, 
y HENRY 
A Game sp Brat 
By HUME 
‘Bail Up!’ | 
By W. pote 


Saint est 8. 


From the Boxom of the 


Deep. 


IE MUR RAY. 

A Bit of Human Nature, 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's LittleGinl, 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime, 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 

A Capful o’ Nails 


nd HERMAN. 
The Bishops’ Bible. 


MURRAY. 


[A aS of Sd ae ag 


NIS 
NO RA Vincens, 
1S, 


ae Bellew. 


y ALICE O'HAN LON. 


The he Ping 


| Chance? or Fate? 


By GEORGES OHNET. 


Dr. Rameau. 
A Last Love. 


| A Weird Gift. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. |; 
The Primrose Path. 


‘The Greatest Heiress in 
England, 


By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 


Pheebe's Fortunes. 


By OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under Two Flags. 
Cecil Castlemaine'sGage 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders, 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 
Princess Napraxine, 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. i 
Friendship. 


By MARGARET 
Gon and ea 


Two Lit. Wooden Shoes 

Moths. 

Bimbi. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Commune. 

Wanda. 

Othmar 

Frescoes. . 

In Maremma, 

Guilderoy. 

Ruffino, 

Syrlin. : 

Santa Barbara. . 

Two Offenders, 

Ouida’s Wisdom, Wit, 
and Pathos. 


AGNES 'PAUL, 


y EDGAR A. POE, 


» The Mate A Marie Rog 
Mrs. CAMPBE LU PRAED. 


By 


et. 


The Romance of a Station. 


The Soul of Countess Ad 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. } 
Chr: isting Chard. | 


rian. 
Mrs., area 


ee te 


> 
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Two-SHILLinc NovELs—continued. 
By E. C. PRICE. 


Valentina, 
The Foreigners. 


Mrs. Lancaster sRival. 
Gerald. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy's Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
Cecil's Tryst. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter's Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
Humorous Stories, 
£200 Reward. 
A Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 
From Exile. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit. 
The Canon's Ward. 

By CHARL 
It is Never Too Late to 

Mend. 

Christie Johnstone. 
The Double Marriage. 
Put Yourself in His 


Place 

Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long. 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

The Course of True 
Love. 

The Jilt. 

The Autobiography of 
a Thief. 


The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

What He Cost Her. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Burnt Million. 

Sunny Stories. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We're 
Painted. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

The Mystery of Mir- 
bridge. 

The Word and the Will. 

A Prince of the Blood. 

A Trying Patient. 

ES READE. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Foul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 

Hard Cash. 

Singleheart and Double- 
face. 

Good Stories of Man and 
other Animals. 

Peg Woffington. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

A Perilous Secret. 

A Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Weird Stories. 

Fairy Water. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party. 


The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens. 

The Nun's Curse. 

Idle Tales. 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


Earbara Dering. 
By F. W. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
By JAMES 


ROBINSON. 
The Woman in the Dark 


RUNCIMAN. 


Skippers and Shellbacks. | Schools and Scholars. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Pound the Galley Fire. 
Cn the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Ham- 
mock. 
The Mystery of the 
‘Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. 
By DORA 
A Country Sweetheart. 


An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone onWideWide Sea, 
Good Ship ‘ Mohock.’ 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man? 

Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

The Tale of the Ten. 
The Last Entry. 


RUSSELL. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Gaklight and Daylight. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


The Ring o Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married, 
Vales of To-day, 
Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop’s Crime. 
My Two Wives. 

By ARTHUR 
A Match in the Dark. 


Zeph. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The 10 Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues aud Vagabonds. 


SKETCHLEY. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


Without Love or Licence. 


Beatrice and Benedick. 


The Master of Rathkelly. 


The Piunger. 
Long Odds, 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


The Mysteries oi He on 
Dyke. 

The Golden Hoop. 

Hoodwinked. 

By Devious Ways. 


Back to Life. 

The Loud witerTragedy. 
Burgos Romance. 
Quittance in Full. 


| A Husband from the Sea 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow o! Trinity. Orchard Damerel. 
The Junior Dean. In the Face of the World. 
Master of St.Benedict’s | The Tremlett Diamonds. 
To His Own Master. 2 


By _R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | The Violin-Player. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. | Old Stories Retold. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the | Anne Furness. 
Sea. Mabel’s Progress. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Frau Frohmann. The Land-Leaguers. 
Marion Fay. The American Senator, 
Kept in the Dark, Mr. Scarborough's ~ 
John Caldigate. Family. 
The Way We Live Now. | GoldenLion of Granpere 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell’s Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip on the| Life on the Mississippi. 


Continent. The Prince and the 
The Gilded Age. Pauper. 


Huckleberry Finn. A Yankee at the Court 


MarkTwain's Sketches. of King Arthur. 

Tom Sawyer. The £1,000,000 Bank- 
A Tramp Abroad. Note. 

Stolen White Elephant. 


By C. C. FRASER=-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. ZB 
By SARAH TYTLER. fr 
The Bride's Pass. The Huguenot Family, 
Buried Diamonds, The Blackhall Ghosts. 
St. Mungo's City. What SheCameThrough - 


Lady Bell. Beauty and the Beast. | 
Noblesse Oblige. Citoyenne Jaqueline, 
Disappeared. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. | Prince of Balkistan. 
‘God Save the Queen!’ 
By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN: i 
The Marquis of Carabas. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 


By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. 
By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
By H. F. WOOD. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and Theology. = 
By EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hope. Castaway. 


By |. ZANGWILL. 
Ghetto Tragedies. 
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